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/V  State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit’s 
Thermometer  in  the  openair,  taken  between  12  and  3  o’clock,  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals, 
from  the  31ft  of  Auguit  1787,  to  the  aSih  of  Sept.  1787,  near  the  foot 
of  Arthur’s  Seat.  ’  .  .  .  t. 


Days.  Ther.  Barom.  Rain.  Weather. 

Auguft  31  71  30.325  -  Clear. 

!fept.  I  67  30.27  -  Ditto. 

2  72  30.25  -  Ditto. 

3  63  30.378  -  Focey  mornine. 

4  58  30.375  — —  Thick  and  foggy. 

$  56  30.175  0.02  Cloudy,  fmallrain, 

6  57  30.28.  - -  Ditto. 

7  56  30.325  — ^  Clear. 

8  63  30.1175  -  Ditto. 

9  63  30.2  -  Ditto. 

10  .  59  30.2'  -  Ditto. 

11  61  30.225  -  Ditto. 

12  67  30.2  -  Ditto, 

13  59  30.125  -  '  Ditto. 

14  57  29.875  Cloudy. 

15  58  29.875  '• -  Ditto. 

16  59  298125  0.35  Rain, 

17  60  28.675  0.03  ,  Ditto,  and  ilormy. 

18  55  29.225  ' -  Cloudy. 

19  57  29.325  -  Clear. 

,  .  20  59  29.576  —  Ditto. 

21  65  28.975  7  _  Rain  and  Aormy. 

22  64  .  28.375  3  '  '  Ditto,  pitto 

23  60  29.527  0.03  Ditto. 

24  63  29625  -  Clear. 

.25  64  29.65  -  Ditto. 

26  63  29.575  -  Ditto. 

17  59  29-75  -  Ditto. 

23  53  1  29.75  -  Ditto. 

Total,  0  60  Rain. 

Thermometer.  Barometer. 

V;tys.  Days. 

2.  72  GreateA  height  at  noon.  '3.  30.  378  GreateA  eletratioit. 
34  LeaA  ditto,  morning.  •  22.  28375  LeaA  ditto. 
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VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Defcriptton  of  the  View  it  CraiqiE'Hall. 

CRAIGIE-HALL  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  places 
in  Scotland.  Jt  is  fituated  on  the  bahks  of  the  Almond,  about  fix 
miles  Weft  from  Edinburgh;  on  the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Linlithgow.  The  river,  after  winding  gently  for  above  three 
miles  thro’  a  rich  vale,  runs  thro’  Mr  Hope’s  park,  till  it  arrives  at  the 
place  from  whence  the  prefetit  view  is  taken.  Here  the  banks  become 
rocky  and  coiifined  ;  and  the  river,  after  forming  a  delightful  cafeade, 
runs  rapidly  for  fome  time,  and  then  fpt  eads  into  a  deep  and  gloomy 
pool ;  where  It  divides  into  two  branches,  leaving  between  them  an 
illand  covered  with  wood.  Mr  Hope  has  added,  in  the  moft  judicious tafte> 
to  the  natural  beauties  of  this  feene.  The  banks,  which  were  formerly' 
naked  rocks,  are  now  richly  ctothed  w'ith  wood  to  the  water’s  edge. 

On  the  left  hand,  directly  bverhanging  the  cafeade,  ftands  a  grotto 
built  by  Mr  Hope,  conftru«fted  of  rough  ftone,  and  thatched  with  reeds. 
It  contains  a  handfome  circular  room,  covered  with  (hells,  mofs,  petri¬ 
factions,  roots  of  trees,  and  fragments  of  antique  marbles  ;  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  the  fenfes  are  at  once  delighted  with  the  roaring  of  the 
cafeade,  and  the  view  of  the  bridge  and  illand.  This  bridge,  which  is 
in  front  of  the  view,  was  likewile  built  by  Mr  Hope  ;  and  is  in 
the  fame  ruftic  llyle  as  the  grotto,  which  admirably  corresponds  with 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  fprings  of  the  arch  are  entirely  hid  by 
the  wood  oh  the  adjoining  banks,  fo  that  the  bridge  looks  almoft  like  a 
continuation  of  the  rocks  on  each  lide,  hollowed  out  by^  the  violence  of 
the  waters.  The  river,  which  in  general  contains  no  more  water  than 
is  neceflary  for  the  beauty  of  the  landfcape,  fnmetimes  comes  down  in 
dreadful  floods,  and,  notwithftanding  the  rapidity  of  the  current  at  this 
place,  has  ^en  known  to  ri(e  1 7  trti  perpendicular  below  the  arch. 
Under  the  bridge  is  feen  the  ifland,  covered  with  wood,  which  fills  up 
the  (ky,  and  forms  the  back  ground  of  this  delightful  feene  ;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  piClurefque,  iinlefs  it  be  me  view  of  the  bridge  and 
cafeade  from  the  ifland  ;  with  which  we  may  perhaps  prefent  our  read¬ 
ers  in  a  future  Magazine. 


Extrail  from  an  Oration,  bj  M.  de  Haiiy,  concerning  the  Education  of  tht 
Blind.  Tranflated  from  the  French. 


Gentlemeh,, 

F  I  have  reafon  to  applaud  iny- 
felf  for  having  Conceived  the 
])n)jeft  of  inftru^ting  tbofe  unfor¬ 
tunate  beings,  whoin  nature  has  con¬ 
demned  to  the  perpetual  privation 


of  the  light  of  heaVeri,  by  teaching 
them  to  read,  it  is  chiefly  when  1 
am  allowed  to  fubmit,  with  venera¬ 
tion,  my  ideas  concerning  that  fub- 
jeft  to  ihe'wonby  magiftrates  who 
2  fuperintend 
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fupermtend  this  aflembly,  to  the 
refpedlable  flmigers  wlio  render  it 
iiiterelling,  and  to  tlie  worthy 
members  of  whom  it  is  conftituted. 
When  a  defign  is  conceived,  it  is 
iiecelfary  to  Ihew  that  its  execution, 
if  not  eafy,  is  at  lead  pra<dicable  ; 
arid  tliat  it  will  confpicuoufly  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  real  utility.  Thar  which 
I  have  the  honour  of  fubmitting  to 
your  conlideration,  unites,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  both  thefe  advantages. 

Its  execution  is  practicable.  To 
demondrate  this,  1  will  not  have 
recourle  to  a  long  and  elaborate 
cliain  of  reafoniug.  After  you  have 
honoured  this  weak  effay  with  a 
moment  of  your  attention,  I  (hall 
dUplay  the  experiment  in  your 
fight ;  and  if,  as  my  confidence  flat¬ 
ters  me,  it  ftiould  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  arifwer  your  expectations,  I 
fliall  edeem  myfelf  recompenfed 
with  intered  for  my  anxiety  and  my 
zeal.  That  with  refpeCl  to  this 
our  mod  fanguine  hopes  may  ap¬ 
pear  founded  on  reafon  and  expe¬ 
rience,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  af- 
certain  the  happy  refults  which 
crowned  the  attempts  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bernouilli,  who,  by  means 
iinpraClifed  before,  and  liipprcATed 
by  his  biographers,  taught  a  girl  to 
write  who  had  lod  the  ufe  of  her 
eyes  two  months  after  her  bii;th.  It 
would  even  be  fufficient  to  recolleCt 
many  fuccefshil  attempts  already 
made  by  diirerent  perfons  deprived 
of  fight,  fome  from  their  birth,  and 
others  by  accident. 

Some  reflections,  which  I  fhall 
add,  and  which  come  in  as  auxili¬ 
aries  to  thefe  hopes,  will  convince 
you,  without  dilliculty,  with  what 
cafe  the  blind  may  be  taught  to 
read. 

Every  one  mud  have  obferved 
the  delicacy  of  Touch  acquired  by 
individuals,  who  from  their  infancy 
have  been  obliged  to  ufe  that  fenfe 
as  a  fuccedaneum  for  the  avenue  of 
perceptioq  which  nature  has  re- 


fufed  them.  The  furface  of  objects 
which  to  the  naked  eye  appears 
mod  even,  prei'ents  to  their  touch 
inequalities  and  diverfities  which 
cfcape  the  detection  of  our  vifual 
powers  ;  which,  however,  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  difeeming  dars  removed 
to  thegreated  didance  in  the  bound- 
lefs  expanfe  of  heaven.  The  mind 
being  difincumbered  from  that 
croud  of  external  images  whofe  im- 
preflions  are  incelTantly  reiterated 
and  multiplied  in  our  brain,  it  is 
univerfally  known  in  what  degree 
the  blind  enjoy  that  delightful  tran¬ 
quillity,  fo  propitious  to  contempla¬ 
tion  and  dudy;  an  advantage  which^ 
it  is  never  in  our  power  to  improve, 
unlefs  in  profound  folitude,  or  the  11- 
lence  of  night.  On  one  hand,  in 
Ihort,  it  is  known  how  tenacious  and 
extenfive  that  memory  is  with  which 
the  blind  fo  fecurely  retain  thofe 
ideas  which  they  fo  eafily  acquire : 
on  the  other,  what  pregnancy  of 
conception  is  dilcovered  by  the 
greated  number  of  them,  concern¬ 
ing  the  mod  abdraCt  and  difficult 
operations  of  the  mind.  A  difpofi- 
tion  fo  adonifliing,  that  one  might 
almod  remain  in  fufpenfe,  whether 
nature  has  been  more  parfimonious 
towards  them  in  the  gifts  flie  be¬ 
llows,  or  libm'al  and  anxious  to  re- 
compenfe  them  for  the  faculties 
which  Ihe  has  denied. 

Why  Ihould  it  not  be  allowed  me. 
Gentlemen,  to  conclude  from  indivi¬ 
duals  to  the  fpecics  ?  With  this  con- 
celfion,  I  would  mention  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  my  alfertrons  the  young 
man  in  whofe  education  I  am  at 
prefent  engaged. 

Francois  le  Sueur,  of  whom  I 
fpeak,  having  been  deprived  of 
fight  at  the  age  of  fix  weeks,  in 
confequence  of  corivulfive  affeClions 
in  his  nerves,  had  not,  when  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  age  of  feventeen  and 
upwards,  acquired  any  ideas  rela¬ 
tive  toletten.  Born  of  honed  pa¬ 
rents,  but  entirely  deprived  of  all 
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tlic  {jfts  of  fortune,  he  was  necefll- 
tated  to  importune  the  means  of 
fubfillence  from  a  rank  of  people 
which  is  leaft  capable  of  imparting 
them.  The  young  victim  of  dark* 
nefs  icarcely  felt  the  dawn  of  rea- 
fon,  when  he  was  afraid  of  being 
burdenfome  to  his  relations  :  pre- 
fently  he  impofed  on  himfelf  the 
humiliating  conftraint  of  appearing 
at  the  gates  of  our  temples,  there 
to  alk  that  momentary  and  feeble 
afTiltance,  which  the  indigent  fre¬ 
quently  extort  with  difficulty  from 
tlte  rich,  who  avoid  their  importu¬ 
nities.  Tranfported  with  joy  at 
having  made  the  fmallell  acquilition, 
he  flew  with  ardour  to  divide  the 
pittance  acquired  by  his  importuni¬ 
ties  with  thofe  to  whom  he  owed 
his  exiftence ;  with  three  fillers  and 
two  brothers,  of  whom  the  lall  is 
Hill  upon  the  breaft.  Yet  amidft  a 
life  of  penury,  darknel’s,  and  fufl’er- 
ings,  as  little  calculated  toinfpire  as 
to  favour  a  talle  for  learning,  le 
Sueur  was  informed  that  a  fociety 
exilled  which  was  wholly  employed 
in  procuring  and  promoting  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind ;  tliat  among  the 
nnmber  of  beings  whom  they  vouch- 
fafed  to  patronize  and  relieve,  were 
included  tbefe  unhappy  children  to 
xthom  the  inellimable  blefling  of 
light  had  been  denied  without  re- 
drefs;.and  he  immediately  prefented 
himfelf  to  the  venerable  Philanthro- 
jnft  who  prelides  over  that  fociety. 

The  admiffible  nnmber  of  thole 
who  at  once  were  blind  and  indi¬ 
gent  was  .already  compleat;  they 
could  not,  therefore,  receive  Fran¬ 
cois  le  Sueur:  but  this  liberal  friend 
of  men,  ingenious  to  alleviate  the 
painful  fenfe  of  repulle,  which  his 
fociety  did  not  infliil  without  the 
moll  fenfible  reluiflance,  olfered  his 
patronage  to  the  young  man,  if  he 
would  enter  into  the  plan  of  lludy 
which  I  had  projecled  for  their  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Prel'cntly  a  noble  enthufiafin  pof- 


felTed  him ;  he  divided  into  different 
portions  each  day.  From  tlte  con¬ 
tinual  nccelfity  of  endeavouring  to 
procure  fubfi  Hence,  he,  with  tliffi- 
ctilty,  abllradled  feme  moments 
which  he  eagerly  devoted  to  intel- 
letHual  improvement.  Already  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
impreli'ed  on  paper,  fo  as  to  rife  a 
little  above  the  furface,  forming  a 
thoufand  difierent  combinations,  re¬ 
alized,  even  in  bis  mind,  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  art  of  writing  fo  much* 
extolled  by  the  Poets.  Already,  un¬ 
der  his  ocular  fingers,  if  I  may  ufe 
the  exprellion,  abllraA  ideas  be¬ 
came  embodied. 

He  admired  the  genius  of  Saun- 
derfon  in  the  invention  of  his  Pal¬ 
pable  Arithmetic ;  but  that  he 
might  make  a  more  rapid  progrefs 
in  that  fcience  than  the  plan  of 
Saunderfon  feemed  to  promife,  for 
the  uniform  pegs  and  their  pofitions 
employed  by  the  Englilh  profeflbr, 
he  fubllituted  the  impreuions  and 
lituations  of  thofe  Arabian  charac¬ 
ters  which  we  Hill  ufe.  ’Tis  thus, 
that  to  facilitate  his  Hndy  of  geo¬ 
graphy,  of  mulic,  and  of  the  other 
obje(Hs  of  culture,  my  young  pupil, 
though  deHined  to  perpetual  dark- 
nefs,  adopted  the  fame  means  which 
arc  in  common  ufe  among  thofe 
who  have  the  full  advantage  of  light, 
to  obtaiit  with  greater  promptitude 
the  ends  which  he  propofed. 

I  will  not,  however,  conceal  from 
you.  Gentlemen,  that  in  reducing 
my  plan  to  practice  T  found  formi¬ 
dable  obHacles ;  but  I  was  happy 
enough  to  explore  the  means  of  re¬ 
moving  them,  at  leall  ifi  a  confider- 
able  degree. 

In  vain  is  the  human  genius  ex¬ 
erted  ;  in  vain  are  itt  inventions, 
equally  wonderful  in  their  nature, 
and  indefinite  in  their  number,  con- 
figned  to  the  fidelity  of  national  re¬ 
cords  if  they  are  not  ufcful  to  man¬ 
kind;  tl;ey  cannot  procure  to  their 
authors  that  ir.rfl'able  fatisfad^io’.i  of 
f**ul 
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foul  which  is  the  only  real  and  ade*  capacity  of  focial  beings  ;  and  form 
quate  recompence  of  patriotic  la-  them  to  be  links  of  the  ^eat  chairt 
l^rs.  Convinced  of  this  truth, Gen-  which  unites  and  confmidatcs  the 
tleroen,  I  next  endeavour  to  prove,  connections  of  focial  life,  by  the  uti- 
that,by  teaching  the  blind  to  read,and  lity  refulting  from  their  common  la- 
transfer  their  ideas  to  paper,  an  in-  hour  !  But  let  us  return  to  our  firll 
cftimable  benefit  is  not  only  confer-  topic.  It  is  lufficient.  Gentlemen, 
red  on  theml'elves,  but  on  Ibcicty  to  know  the  charms  and  advantages 
in  general.  It  is  ufeful  to  the  great-  of  reading,  to  evince  that  the  blind 
eft  number  of  the  blind  themlelves,  who  are  in  eafy  circumftances  re- 
that  tliey  flioulJ  be  taught  to  read,  ceive  an  ineftimable  benefit  when 
Amonglt  thofe  who  are  configncd  they  are  put  in  a  capacity  of  im- 
to  perpetual  darknefs,  two  clalfes  bibing  by  touch,  or  of  recalling  to 
may  be  diftinguifticd  :  Thofe  whole  memory,  thofe  fiiaftnating  and  eva- 
cruel  deftiny  is  alleviated  by  eafy  nefeent  ideas,  for  which  they  muft 
circumftances  ;  and  thofe  who  feel  otherwife  depend  on  bearing  alone, 
their  misfortunes  enhanced  and  cx-  and  on  the  precarious  opportunities 
afperated,  by  being  expoftd  to  the  of  fuch  communications  which  occur, 
rigourof  inexorable  indigence.  The  O,  you  tender  and  refpeblable 
firft,  banifiicd  to  convents,  or  to  parents,  born  in  the  fmiles  of  a  pro¬ 
country  retirements,  pafs  their  lives  pitious  fortune;  you  whofe  Ion  has 
in  a  languid  and  painful  itidolence,  juft  commenced  his  exiftence,  but  is 
which  almoft  renders  cxiftcnce  bur-  for  ever  precluded  from  beholding 
denfome  even  to  themfelves :  the  the  fun,  and  all  the  charms  of  the 
Other,  obliged  to  folicit  fiom  door  to  vifible  creation,  reftrain  the  emo- 
tioor  a  milerable  and  ineffebtnal  re-  tions  of  an  cxceflive  gritf !  A  new 
lief,  often  find  a  part  of  thofe  dear-  plan  of  culture  fliall  prefently,  on 
bought  acquifitions  embezzled  by  one  hand,  reftore  to  your  fpns,  ai¬ 
rhole  who  are  ntcefl’ary  to  guide  ready  tenderly  loved,  the  deareil 
their  fteps  ;  happy  if  they  do  not  prerogatives  of  an  intelledlual  ex¬ 
leave  the  greatelt  part  of  them  in  ifterice  ;  and,  on  the  other,  fliall  fur- 
thefe  places,  where  every  day  hire-  nilh  you  with  the  means  of  fatisfy- 
lings  exhauft  the  refoui  ces  eflential  ing  that  defire  which  a  tafte  for  the 
to  their  fubllftence,  in  the  midft  of  Iclences  and  improvement  of  talents 
the  fallacious  delights  of  a  liquor  kindle  in  yoiir  fouls,  of  procuring 
which,  when  taken  in  excefs,  is  e-  him  an  education  fuitable  to  the 
qually  fatal  to  reafon  and  to  health,  fphere  in  which  he  W’as  bom  toa<5l. 
Heaven  grant,  that  by  carrying  one  But  perhaps  I  give  myfelf  up 
day  to  its  utmoft  perfedlion  a  plan,  with  too  much  enthufiafm  to  the 
the  end  of  which  is  the  happinefs  of  delightful  hope  of  feeing  my  projecl 
fuch  as  labour  under  this  affliction,  realized,  and  confirmed  by  experi- 
1  may  be  able  to  relcue  them  at  ence.  Already  objeCliohs  have  been 
once  from  the  perfidy  of  their  guides,  formed^  and  difficulties  fnggefted. 
from  the  effects  of  their  imprudence.  What  good  purpofe  can  it  ferve, 
and  from  the  infupportable  preflure  fays  one,  to  teach  the  blind  the  fi- 
of  poverty  !  at  the  fame  time  that,  gure  and  force  of  letters  ?  To  what 
concealing  from  the  eyes  of  the  lin-  end  print  books  for  their  nfc  alone  ? 
mane  the  humbling  fituation  in  They  will  ncterbe  able  to  read 
which  thefe  unfortunate  objects  are  fuch  as  arc  intended  for  ccular  in- 
obliged  to  beg  the  fcanty  neceffa-  fpeClion.  Permit  me,  in  my  turn,  to 
ries  cf  a  milerable  exiftence,  I  may  alk  th:fe  ebjetftors.  To  what  pur- 
rfftore  them  to  the  pii\iltgcs  and  pofe  is  it  that  books  are  printed  for 
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aU  the  circumiacent  nations  who  in¬ 
habit  the  glot^  ?  Can  you  read  the 
language  ot'  the  Chinete,  the  M<da- 
bariaiis,  the  Turks,  the  Peruvian 
Quipos,  and  fo  many  other  tongues 
fo  necelfary  to  thole  who  under- ' 
ftand  them  f  You  mult  then  grant, 
that  in  China  you  would  be  no  more 
than  a  blind  man  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  in  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  or  in  Peru. 

Let  us  make  a  tmnfition  to  thofe 
advantages  which  may  arife  from 
the  inftnuJtions  propofed  for  the 
blind,  when  imparted  to  fuch  as  are 
entirely  deprived  of  fortune.  They 
themfelves,  when  taught,  may  fuc- 
cefsfully,  in  their  turn,  exercife  the 
function  of  teachers;  whether  in 
cultivating  thofe  who  are  already 
blind,  or  even  thofe  who  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  light.  Tlie 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  letters, 
alTuciated  with  articulate  and  ligni- 


ficant  founds ;  the  French  grammar, 
foreign  languages,  whether  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  ;  arithmetic,  mu-» 
lie;  nothing  will  efcape  their  enthii- 
fialtic  ardour  ;  and  already  by  anti¬ 
cipation,  methinks  I  obferve  the' 
grandchildren  of  thofe  who  now 
five,  encircling  one  of  our  mathemati¬ 
cal  chairs,  and  lillcning  with  infati- 
able  avidity  to  the  le<^nres  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  Saunderibn. 

Animated  by  the  attention  of 
fiich  refpertable  fpeftators,  I  will 
redouble  my  exertions  to  finilh  my 
work,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
my  pupil  all  the  knowledge  whidi 
is  requifite  to  form  his  heart,  or  to 
adorn  his  mind.  I  will  continue, 
with  iifcreafing  zeal,  to  inculcate  on 
his  foul  the  inextinguifliablc  love  of 
piety,  the  inviolable  obligations  of 
duty,  and  particularly  the  mod  ar¬ 
dent  gratitude  towards  lus  benefac¬ 
tors. 


Of  the  Mamtcr  of  Coi:pruCling  the  Vitrified  Forts  found  in  manj  parts  ef 
Scotland. 


The  Douu  of  Creech,  in  the  pa- 
rilh  of  Creech  and  county  of 
Sutherland,  is  a  conical  hill,  pro- 
jetiling  into  the  Firth  of  Dornoch, 
about  feven  miles  above  the  town 
of  Tain.  It  appears  evidently  to 
have  had  its  fummit  defended  by  a 
vitrified  fort.  Pieces  of  the  vitrifi¬ 
ed  wall  dill  remain  in  their  original 
place  ;  but  much  the  greated  part  of 
the  walls  have  eithef  been  thrown 
down,  or  have  fallen  to  decay  by 
the  injury  of  weather  and  time. 

Mr  John  Williams,  mineral  fur- 
■  veyor,  was  the  fird  who  difeover- 
ed  thefe  vitrifaAions  to  be  artifi¬ 
cial.  They  had  formerly  been  mif- 
taken  for  volcanic  matter :  But  our 
antiquarians  have  hitherto  been  left 
in  the  "dark  as  to  the  method  and 
date  of  their  condrui5tion. 


It  is  to  the  learned  antiquarian 
Mr  Thorkelen,  Profelfor  of  Hidory 
and  Antiquities  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Copenhagen,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  very  important  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  fubjeA  ;  which  is  the 
more  intereding,  that  no  hidorian 
has  mentioned  a  lingle  word  refpec- 
ting  thefe  buildings. 

The  noble  Proprietors  of  Dimro- 
ben  Cadle  gave  that  gentleman  ac- 
cel's  to  the  ancient  records  of  their 
family.  Among  thefe,  the  Profef- 
for  found  a  MS.  hidory  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Sutherland,  written  by  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  of  Gordondow^  iu 
the  year  1630  ;  wherein  is  contain¬ 
ed  the  following  padage,  relative 
to  the  Doun  of  Creech,  which,  for 
its  curiofity,  is  tranieribed  per- 
batim:  ■ 


Doun* 
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“  Donn-Creech  was  built  witli  a  ftoncs  were  vitrified  by  tli©  lieat. 
ftrong  kind  of  morter,  by  one  How  i  on  an  infpeJiion  of  the  re- 
Paul  Mac-tyre.  This  I  db  take  mains  of  thofe  forts,  particularly 
to  be  a  kind  of  on :  whofoiver,  that  of  the  Doun  of  Creech,  many 
“  this  is  moft  certain,  that  there  of  the  Hones  appeared  to  have  fuf- 
“  hath  not  been  feeu  ane  harder  fered  little  or  no  alteration  from 
kind  of  morter. — This'  Paul  was  fire,  and  only  to  be  cemented  by 
a  man  of  great  power  and  poffef-  fome  matter  liquiBed  by  fire,  and 
fion  about  1270.  His  fon  being  jwured  like  liquid  lime  among  the 
killed  in  Murray,  the  caftle  was  loofe  Hones  ?  it  feems  alfo  a  much 
**  never  finilljed.”  caller  operation  to  fmclt  iron  ore  in 

This  curious  palfage  .gives  us  an  tum.ces,  and  pour  It  in  that  Hate 
account  of  the  name  of  the  builder,  among  the  Hones,  than  to  ere^ 
and  the  time  of  building  the  caltlc )  luch  piles  as  Lieut.  Williams  de- 
we  have  allb  in  it  a  very  fenfible  Icribes.  For  though  the  piles  might, 
conjedlure  as  to  the  materials  which  from  the  plenty  of  wood  in  the 
.compofed  its  cement.  The  for-  country  at  that  time,  be  erected, 
.mer  conjectures  appeared  but  little  yet  when  once  kindled,  they  would 
.  probable.  ■  They  I'uppofed  the  whole  tall  to  the  ground,  and  never  ferve 
edifice  to  be  firlt  raifed  of  loofe  the  purpofe  of  vitrifying  the  more 
■■  Hones,  and  piles  of  coihbuHible  elevated  parts  of  the'building. 

.  matter  kindled  round  them,  till  the 


A  Dffiription  ^RuDEa ;  the  Supreme  Being  wor^ipped  by  the  Bramins: 
Frcm  a  Jacred  Book,  called  the  Atherbun  Bede.’ 

TH  E  angels  having  afiembled  I  am  the  Creator.  I  am  the  know- 
themfelvcs  in  heaven  before  ledge  of  the  four  Bedes  *.  I  am 
Ruder,  madp  obeifance,  and  alked  Almighty.  I  am  purity.  I  am  the 
•  liirn,  O  Ruder  !  what  art  thou  ?  firH,  and  the  middle,  and  the  end. 
■  Ruder  replied,  “  Were  there  any  I  am  the  light.  And’  for  this  pur- 
■  other,  1  would  deferibe  myfelf  by  pofe  do  I  ?xiH,  that  whofoever 
fimilitude.  I  always  was,  1  always  knows  me,  may  know  all  the  an- 
•  am,  and  always  fliall  be.  There  is  gels,  and  all  books,  and  all  their 
,  no  otlier,  lb  that  I  can  lay  to  you,  ordinances.  And  whofoever  knows 
1  am  like  Him.  In  this  Me  is  the  the  learning  of  the  Bedes,  from 
inward  elfence,  and  the  exterior  thence  he  will  learn'  the  duties  of 
.  iiibltance  of  all  things.  1  am  the  life,  he  will  underlland  truth,  and 
primitive  caule  of  all.  All  things  his  actions  will  be  virtuous.  And 
that  exiH  in  the  eafi,  or  well,  or  to  thofe  who  praClife  virtue,  will 
north,  or. fouth,  above  or  below,  I  give  fulnefs  and  tranquillity.*' 

.  it  is  I.  I  am  alL  I  am  older  than  Ruder  having  pronounced'  thefe 
•all.  I  am  King  of  Kings.  My  at-  words  to'  the  angels,  was  abforbed 
ti^ures  are  tranfeendent.  1  am  .  in  his  own  brighenefs. 
truth.  I  am  tlie  Iplrit  of  creation  ;  ^ 

"  . .  Curious 

•  The  facred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  Sherferit  Language. 


Curious  R.-inarks  concernhig  ike  Savages  of  North  America.  By  Dr 
1?.  tV^nUin. 

The  Indian  men.  when  young,  add,  he  may  rife  again  and  deliver 
are  hunters  and  warriors ;  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in 
when  old,  couniellors ;  for  all  tlieir  common  converlation,  is  reckoned 
government  is  by  the  counfel  or  highly  indecent, 
advice  of  the  fages :  tliere  is  no  The  polltenefs  of  thefe  Savages 
force,  there  are  no  prifons ;  no  oth-  in  converfation,  isj  indeed,  carried 
cers  to  compel  obedience,  or  infiii^f  to  excefs  ;  fmee  it  does  not  permit 
punifliment.  Hence  they  generally  them  to  contradict  or  deny  the  truth 
ihidy  oratory  ;  the  belt  I'peaker  ha-  of  what  isalTerted  in  their  prcfencej 
ving  the  molt  influence.  The  In-  By  this  means,  they  indeed  avoid 
dial)  women  till  the  ground,  drefs  difputes ;  but  then  it  becomes  dilfi- 
the  food,  niirl'a  and  bring  up  the  cult  to  know  their  minds>  or  what 
children,  and  preferve  and  hand  imprellion  you  make  upon  them, 
down  to  polterity  the  memory  of  The  millionaries  who  have  attemp- 
public  tratifactions.  Thefe  employ-  ted  to  convert  them  to  Chriltianity 
inents  of  men  and  women  are  ac-  all  complain  of  this  as  one  of  the 
counted  natural  and  honourable,  great  dilficulties  of  their  miilloni 
Having  few  artiScial  wants,  they  The  Indians  hear  with  patience  the 
have  abundance  of  leifure  for  im-  truths  of  the  gofpel  explained  to 
provement  by  converfatiom  Our  them,  and  give  their  ufnal  tokens  of 
laborious  manner  of  life,  compared  ali'ent  and  approbation.  You  would 
with  theirs,  they  elteeni  llavitti  and  think  they  were  convinced  : — No 
bate  ;  and  the  learning  on  w'hich  Inch  matter ;  it  is  mere  civility, 
we  value  ourfelves  they  regard  as  A  Swedifii  minilter  having  af- 
frivolous  and  ufelefs.  lembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Salque- 

Having  frequent  occadons  to  hold  hanah  Indians,  made  a  fermon  to 
])ublic  councils,  they  have  acquired  them,  acquainting  tliem  with  the 
great  order  and  decency  in  conduc-  principal  hiltorical  fadls  on  wluch 
ting  them.  The  old  men  fit  iil  the  our  religion  is  founded  ;  fuch  as  the 
forcmoll  ranks,  the  warriors  in  the^  fall  of  our  firll  parents  by  eating  an 
next,  and  the  women  and  children  apple  ;  the  coming  of  Cliriit  to  re¬ 
in  tlie  bindmoft.  The  bulinels  of  pair  the  mifehief;  his  miracles,  and 
the  women  is  to  take  exaft  notice  of  llirtering,  Effc.- — When  he  had  fi- 
what  palTes,  imptint  it  in  their  me-  nilhed,  an  Indian  orator  Hood  up  td 
mories,  (for  they  have  no  writing)  thank  him.  “  What  you  have  tedd 
and  communicate  it  to  their  chil-  us,”  fays  he,  is  very  good. 
di  en.  They  are  the  records  of  the  It  is  indeed  bad  to  eat  apples.  It 
council,  and  they  preferve  tradition  **  is  better  to  make  thcii)  all  into 
of  the  Itipulations  in  treaties  a  hun-  “  cyder.  We  are  much  obliged  by 
dred  years  back ;  which,  when  we  “  your  kindnefs  in  coming  lo  far, 
compare  with  our  writings,  we  al^  to  tell  us  thofe  things  winch  you 
ways  tind  exadf.  He  tliat  would  “  have  hc'ard  from  your  mothers, 
fpeak,  rifes.  The  reft  obferve  a  **  In  return,  1  will  tell  you  lomc 
])rofound  filcnce.  When  he  has  fi-  of  thofe  we  have  heard  from 
nilhed,  and  fits  doWn,  they  leave  **  ours.  < 

him  five  or  fix  minutes  to  recolledl,  “  In  the  beginning,  onr  fathers 
that  if  he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  **  had  only  the  Hclh  of  animals  to 
intended  to  fay,  or  has  any  thing  to  “  fi.bfift  on  ;  and  if  their  hunting 
VcL.  VI.  N®  33.  R  **  was 
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was  unfuccefsful,  they  were  llar- 
“  ving.  Two  of  our  young  hunters 
“  having  killed  a  deer,  made  a  tire 
“  in  the  woods  to  broil  I'ome  parts 
“  of  it.  When  they  were  about  to 
“  fatisl'y  hunger,  they  beheld  a  beau- 
fill  young  woman  del'cend  from 
“  the  clouds,  and  feat  herl’elf  on 
“  that  hill  which  you  fee  yonder 
“  among  the  Blue  Mountains.  They 
“  faid  to  each  other.  It  is  a  fpirit 
“  that  perhaps  has  fmelt  our  broil- 
“  ing  venifon,  and  willies  to  eat  of 
**  it :  let  us  offer  fome  to  her.  They 
‘‘  prefented  her  with  the  tongue  ; 
*•  Ihe  was  pleaied  witli  the  talte  of 
"  it,  and  faid,  Your  kindnels  lhall 
“  be  rewarded :  Come  to  this  place 
after  thirteen  moons,  and  you 
will  find  I'omething  that  will  be 
“  of  great  benefit  in  nourilhing  you 
•'  and  your  children  to  the  latcll 
“  generations.  They  did  fo,  and,  to 
“  their  fiu-prife,  found  plants  they 
“  hatl  never  feen  before  ;  but 
“  whiclv.fiom  that  ancient  time. 
“  have  bwn  conllantly  cultivated 
“  among  us,  to  our  great  advan* 
“  tage.  Where  her  right  hand  had 
“  touched  the  ground,  they  found 
“  maize  ;  where  her  left  hand  had 
“  touched  it.  they  found  kidney- 
“  beans ;  and  w  here  her  backfide 
**  liad  fat,  on  it  they  found  tobac- 
CO.”  The  good  millionary,  dif- 
gulled  with  tliis  Idle  tale,  faid. 
What  1  delivered  to  you  were  fa- 
“  cred  truths ;  but  what  you  tell  me 
is  mere  fable,  fidlion,  and  falle- 
“  hood.”  The  Indian  oll’euded, 
replied,  My  brother,  it  feems 
"  your  friends  have  not  done  you 
‘‘jullice  in  your  education;  tliey 
“  have  not  well  inltruiffcd  you  in 
the  rules  of  common  civility. 
“  You  faw  that  we,  who  under- 
“  Hand  and  praiilife  thefe  rules, 
**  believed  all  your  llories ;  w'hy  do 
“  you  refufe  to  believe  ours  ?” 

When  any  of  them  come  into  our 
towns,  our  people  are  apt  to  croud 
round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and 


incommode  them  where  they  defire 
to  be  private ;  this  they  elleem  great 
rudenefs,  and  the  effe<ll  of  the  want 
of  inllru<^tion  in  the  rules  of  civility 
and  good  manners.  “We  have,” 
fay  they,  “  as  much  curiofity  as  you  % 
“  and  when  you  come  into  our 
“  towns,  w’e  wilh  for  opportunities 
“  of  locjdng  at  you ;  but  for  this 
“  purpol'e  we  hide  ourfelves  behind 
“  biilhcs  where  you  are  to  pals,  and 
“  never  intrude  ourfelves  into  your 
“  company.” 

Their  manner  of  entering  one 
another’s  villages  has  likewife  its 
rules.  It  is  reckoned  uncivil  in  tra¬ 
velling  llrangers  to  enter  a  village 
abruptly,  without  giving  notice  of 
their  approach.  Therefore,  as  loon 
as  they  arrive  within  hearing,  they 
Hop  and  hollow,  remaining  there 
till  invited  to  enter.  Two  old  men 
ufually  come  out  to  them,  and  lead 
tliem  in.  There  is  in  every  village 
a  vacant  dwelling,  called  the  Stran¬ 
ger’s  Houfe.  Here  they  are  placed, 
while  the  old  men  go  round  from 
hut  to  hut,  ac(]uainting  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  that  Hrangersare  arrived,  who 
are  probably  hungry  and  weary  ; 
and  every  one  fends  them  what  be 
can  fpare  of  vitSiuals,  and  Ikins  to 
^epofe  on.  When  the  Hrangers 
are  refreflied,  pipes  and  tobacco  are 
brought ;  and  then,  hut  not  before, 
converfadon  begins,  with  inquiries 
who  they  are?  whither  bound?  what 
news  ?  &c.  and  it  ufually  ends  with 
oilers  of  fervice,  if  the  Hrangers 
have  occalion  for  guides,  or  any  ne- 
celTaries  for  continuing  their  jour¬ 
ney,  and  nothing  it  exacted  fur  the 
entertainment. 

The  fame  hofpitality,  cHeemed 
among  them  as  a  principal  virtue, 
is  pra«ilifcd  by  private  perfons ;  of 
which  Conrad  Weifer,  our  inter¬ 
preter,  gave  me  tl.e  following  in- 
Hance  :  He  had  been  naturalized 
among  tlie  Six  Nations,  and  fpoke 
well  the  Mohock  Imguage.  In  going 
thro’  the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a 
jnelfagc 
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ir.eirajje  from  our  governor  to  the  “  Tliere  (food  up  a  man  in  black, 
council  at  Onondaga,  he  called  at  “  and  began  to  talk  to  the  people 
the  habitation  of  Canaifetego,  an  old  “  very  angrily.  I  did  not  under¬ 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  “  Hand  what  he  faid  ;  but  percei- 
Ipread  ftirs  for  him  to  fit  on,  placed  “  ving  tliat  he  looked  much  at  me 
before  him  fome  boiled  beaits  and  “  and  at  Hanlon',  I  imagined  lie 
venifon,  and  mixed  fome  rum  and  “  was  angry  at  feeing  me  tliere;  fo 
water  for  his  drink.  When  he  was  “  I  went  out,  fat  down  near  the 
well  refreflud,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  houfe,  flruck  fire,  and  lit  my 
Canaifetego  began  to  converfe  with  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting 
him  ;  alked  how  he  had  fared  the  "  Ihould  break  up.  I  thought  too, 
many  years  fince  they  had  feen  each  that  the  man  had  mentioned  fome- 
othcr  ?  whence  he  then  came  ?  what  “  thing  of  beaver,  and  1  fuljpciSted 
had  occalioned  the  journey  ?  &c.  “  it  might  be  the  fubje^t  of  their 
Conrad  anfwered  all  his  queftions ;  “  meeting.  So  when  they  came 
and  when  the  difeourfe  began  to  “  out,  I  accoHed  my  merchant. 
Hag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  faid,  Well,  Hans,  fays  I,  I  hope  you 
“  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  a-  “  have  agreed  to  give  more  than 
“  mong  the  white  people,  and  know  four  Ihillings  a-potind?”  “  No, 

“  fomething  of  their  cuftoms  :  I  *•  fays  he,  1  cannot  give  fo  much, 

“  have  been  fometimes  at  Albany,  **  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
“  and  have  obl'erved,  that  once  in  “  lli’llings  and  fixpence.”  I  then 
“  feven  days  they  Ihut  up  their  “  fpoke  to  fevcral  other  dealers, 
Ihops,  and  alfemble  aH  in  the  **  but  they  all  fiing  the  fame  fong, 

“  great  houfe  :  tell  me  what  it  is  **  three  and  fixpence,  three  and  fix- 
“  lor?  What  do  they  do  there  ?”  “  pence.  This  made  it  clear  to  me  ^ 
“  They  meet  there,”  fays  Conrad,  “  that  my  fufpicion  was  right ;  and 
“  to  hear  and  leant  good  things."  “  that  whatever  they  pretended  of 
*•  I  do  not  doubt,”  fays  the  Indian,  meeting  to  learn  good  things,  the 
that  they  tell  you  lb ;  they  have  *'  real  purpofe  was,  to  confult  how 
"  told  me  the  fame  :  but  I  doubt  **  to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price  of 
'*  the  truth  of  what  they  fay,  and  I  '•  beaver.  Confider  but  a  little, 

“  w’ill  tell  you  my  reafons.  I  went  “  Conrad,  and  you  mull  be  of  my 
**  lately  to  Albany  to  fell  tny  Ikins,  **  opinion.  If  they  met  lb  often  to 
“  and  buy  blankets,  knives,  pow-  “  learn  good  thisigs,  they  certainly 
“  der,  rum,  ire.  You  know  I  ge-  “  would  have  learned  fome  before 
“  nerally  ultd  to  deal  with  Hans  this  time.  But  they  are  Hill  ig- 
“  Hanlon,  but  I  was  a  little  inclin-  norant.  You  know  our  pra«Siicc, 

“  ed  this  time  to  try  fome  other  “  If  a  white  man,  in  travelling 
‘‘merchants.  However,  I  called  "  through  our  country,  enters  one 
“  firll  upon  Hans,  and  alked  him  “  of  our  cabbins,  we  all  treat  him  as 
“  what  he  would  give  for  beaver  ?  “  I  treat  you  ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is 
“  He  faid  he  rcKild  not  give  more  “  wet,  we  warm  him  if  he  is  cold, 

“  than  four  lliillings  a-pound  :  but,  •'  and  give  him  meat  and  drink, 

“  fays  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  hulinefs  “  that  he  may  allay  his  thirft  and 
“  now  ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  ”  hunger ;  and  we  fpread  loft  furs 
“  meet  together  ioh-arxi  good  things,  *  for  him  to  reft  and  lleep  on  :  we 
“  and- 1  am  going  to  the  meeting.  “  demand  nothing  in  return.  But 
“  So  I  thought  to  myltlf,  lince  I  “  if  I  go  into  a  white  man’s  houfe 
“  cannot  do  any  bulinefs  to-day,  I  “  at  Albany,  and  alk  for  viiftuals 
“  may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting  “  and  drink,  they  fav.  Where  is 
“too;  and  1  went  with  him. —  “  your  money  ?  And  if  I  have  none, 

R  2  “  they 
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they  fay.  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  **  dren  ;  and  thprefore  it  is  impof* 
You  fee  they  have  not  yet  learn-  “  fible  their  meetings  fliould  he,  as 
ed  thofe  little  good  things  that  we  “  they  fay,  for  any  luch  purpofe,  or 
“  need  no  meeting  to  be  inllrui?led  •*  have  any  fuch  eft’e«ft  ;  they'  are 
in,  becaufe  our  mothers  taught  “  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of 
them  to  us  whert  we  were  chil-  “  Indians  in  the  price  cf  heaver'* 


On  the  Variations  in  the  Temperature  of  C/itnates  at  different  Periods  *, 


IT  is  a  problem  ftill  undetermined, 
whether  our  feafons  afe  not 
now  colder  tliafi  they  were  in  form¬ 
er  times. 

It  would  appear  from  the  svri- 
tings  of  the  Ancients,  tliat  in  their 
days  the  cold  was  much  more  in- 
tenfe  than  it  is  in  ours.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fpeaks  of  the  rivers  in  Gaul 
as  being  in  general  frozen  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  the  ice  fo  ftrong  and  thick, 
that  not  only  men  and  horles,  but 
whole  armies  with  their  chariots 
and  equipage  could  pafs  over  them. 
The  fame  author  adds,  that  it  is  a 
puftom  in  thofe  countries  to  cover 
the  ice  with  llraw  to  prevent  people 
from  falling.  Caefar,  when  crdlling 
from  Languedoc  to  Auvergne,  was 
obliged  to  make  for  his  army  a  paf- 
fage  through  the  fnow  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  which  was  then  fix  feet 
deep.  Dio  Caflius  fays,  that  Tra¬ 
jan  made  hi«  famous  bridge  over 
the  Danube  be  conrtriiifted  to  make 
thepaliage  eafy  for  his  troops  when 
the  river  happened  not  to  .be  fro¬ 
zen^  Virgil  Ihews  us,  in  fhveral 
places  of  his  Georgies,  that  the 
Winter  was  much  more  fevere  in 
Italy  at  that  time  tlwn  it  is  ntiw, 
when  he  delcribes  the  precautions 
necellary  to  be  taken  for  defending 
the  flocks  from  the  feverity  of  the 
froft  and  fnow. 

Ovid,  banilbed  to  Tomos  on  the 
fliore  of  the  Euxine,  fays,  tliat  that 
fca  freezes  every  Winter}  that  the 
rpins  or  ;he  fun  arc  not  able  to 


melt  the  ice  ;  and  that  even  in  fe- 
veral  places  it  continues  frozen  for 
two  yejirs  together :  that  wine 
froze  fo  ftrotimy,  that  the  liquor 
remained  folia  when  the  velfcls 
were  broken,  and  retained  their 
fliape.  Virgil  draws  a  fimilar  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  fliores  of  the  Danube, 
^hen  he  fays,  that  the’ froU  pene¬ 
trates  the  ground  to  the  dcplli  of 
feven  ells,  and  that  the  wines  freeze 
fo  as  that  they  may  be  cut  with  a 
hatchet ;  if  this  lliould  be  thought 
a. poetjcal’ licence,  it  may  be  lup- 
ported  by  the  teftimony  of  other 
ancient  authors.  ’  When  Comtnodus 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  'Danube, 
his  courtiers,  who  wilhed'him  to 
return  to'  Rome)  alked  ’him  if  he 
would  never  ceafe  to  drink  water 
hardened  by  the  froft,  and  if  he 
meant*  for  ever  to  remain  in  a 
country  which  was  doomed  to  per- 
pemal  Winter  ?.  The  fame  writer 
(Herodian)  fays,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Alexander  Severus,  that  the  Rliine 
and  the  Danube  are  navigable  in 
Summer,  but  that  in  Winter  thefe 
rivers  are  lb  covered  with  ice,  that 
people  pafs  them  on  horfeback ;  and 
that  thofe  who  would  drink  of  them 
do  not  carry  pitchers,  but  liatchets  to 
break  the  icc,  the  pieces  of  which 
they  carry  like  fo  many  ftones.  He 
fays  too,  tlvat  Aquileia  and  its  neigh- 
Ixjurhood  wsis  a'cold  conntry.  Pliny 
tjie  younger,  when  deferibing  his 
country -lioufe  in  Tiifcany,  fays,  that 
the  air  was  cold  and  frofty  during 
Winter ; 
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Winter ;  fo  that  myrtles  would  rot 
grow,  nor  olives,  and  other  trees 
that  require  a  mild  air.  The  lau¬ 
rel,  lays  he,  refills  the  cold*, 
and  does  not  perilh  here  often- 
er  than  it  does  at  Home.  This 
defeription  is  more  applicable  to 
Paris  at  prefent  than  to  modern 
Home,  or  even  to  Tufeany.  It  may 
be  objected,  that  Pliny’s  country- 
feat  was  placed  on  an  elevated  fitu- 
ation,  the  temperature  of  which 
correfponded  to  that  of  a  northern 
climate.  This  houfe  was  near  Ti- 
I'ernum,  now  Citia  di  Capello  near 
the  Tiber,  and  in  a  place,  as  he  fays 
himfelf,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  and  that  the  ground  role  to¬ 
wards  it  with  an  imperceptible  af- 
cent.  Thus  then  Tnicany  and  the 
environs  of  Rome  do  not  feem  to 
have  dilFered  in  temperature  from 
Paris  at  prefent :  and  the  tellimony 
of  Pliny  julHlies  that  of  Horace, 
who  deferibes  the  Itreets  of  Rome 
in  Winter  covered  _  with  frolt 
and  fnow,'  and,  what  is  Hill  more 
extraordinary,  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Hvers  as  frozen.  Neither  is  Ho¬ 
race  the  only  one  who  mentions 
the  rivers  of  Rome  and  Italy  in  this 
condition.  Juvenal,  deferibing  his 
fujTerrtitious  woman,  reprefents  her 
breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tiber  to 
perforin  her  ablutions.'  ' 

Tliele  accounts  of  the  cold  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  fliew  it  'to  have  been 
iniidi  more  fevef'e  than  it  is  at  pre- 
I'ent.  The  river?  and  the  Tiber, 
wliich  are  laid  to  havq  been  fro¬ 
zen,  do  not  freeze  now  ;  and  the 
Qold  is  thought  long  and  rigorous 
at  Rome  .when  fnow  lies  two  days 
on  the  ground.  Ovid  talks  of  the 
feverity  of  the  tTimate'  and  rigoui' 
of  the  cold  at  Tomos,  as  we  talk 
•t  prefent  of  Ui^  climate  and  cold 
of  Peterlburg.  Yet  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Tomos  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  mildelt  provinces  In  Prance  ; 
and  the  celebrated  Tournelort,  in 
his  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  fays, 


that  he  never  faw  a  milder.  Tliat 
part  of  the  Danube  over  whidi 
Trajan  tlircw  Iris  bridge,  does  not 
freeze  at  this  day  ;  the  lix  feet  of 
fnow  is  no  longer  found  in  the 
nrut  that  Cxfar  mull  have  taken 
from  Languedoc  fo  Auvergne.  'J  he 
rivers  in  Prance,  it  is  true,  fome- 
times  freeze  quite  over  ;  but  in  the 
yetirs  1709,  1766,  and  1768,  when 
they  were  frozen,  it  cannot  be  laid 
that  armies  with  their  equipage  at¬ 
tempted  to  crofs  them.  We  ought 
therefore  to  conclude,  that  the  cold 
is  lefs  intenfe  at  prefent  than  it  was 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
yet  the  following  fads,  v^ich  are 
not  lels  certain,  feem  to  contradict 
fuch  a  conclufion. 

Hillory  and  traditions  inform  us, 
that  in  ancient  times  a  degree  of 
heat  prevailed  fuperior  to  that  we 
now  feel.  We  find  that  feveral 
places  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Prance  yielded  good  wine,  though 
now  what  they  afford  us  is  exce^- 
ingly  bad.  Such  is  tlje  wine  of 
Surenne,  which  the  Emperor  Julian 
thought  excellent.  There  are  fome 
Cantons  where  w«  are  certain  that 
wine  w’as  made,  and  where  now 
the  vine  is  not  cultivated,  as  the 
grapes  will  not  ripen.  Even  in 
places  where  much  wine  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  year  1561,  there  is 
not  now  heat  enough  to  colour  the 
^apes. 

In  the  1 6th  century,  wd  find  a 
great  number  of  vineyards  elfa- 
blillied,  the  ground-rent  of  which 
was  to  be  paid  in  wine,  and  the 
term  of  payment  fixed  at  the  fealt 
of'  St  Michael,  the  29th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  :  now  it  is  an  immemorial  cuf- 
tom  to  pay  thefe  rents  in  new  wine, 
that  is,  in  wine  made  in  the  month 
of  Odebtr  following,  which  is  the 
ordinary  feafon  of  the  vintage.  On 
this  circumitance,  which  at  firll 
fight  feems  veiy  I’urprifmg,  it  is  to 
be  obfcivsd  that  thefe  ellablilh- 
ments  v.  trt;  antecedent  to  the  re¬ 
formation 
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formation  of  the  calendar  by  Pope 
Gregory,  fo  that  the  a9th  of  Sep 
tember  old  lliJc  is  the  fame  with 
8th  of  October  in  the  new’  {  and 
confequently  we  mull  confider  the 
term  of  payment  in  thefe  eftablilh- 
ments  as  fixed  at  the  8ih  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  But  this  explanation,  which 
appears  to  go  a  good  w'ay  towards 
the  folution  of  the  difficulty,  does 
rot  remove  it  entirely.  I  obferve 
that  thofe  rents  payable  at  Michael¬ 
mas  migltt  be  taken  in  wine  of  the 
firft  drawing  of  the  vat,  or  in  the 
tuns,  at  the  pleafnre  of  the  lord : 
accordingly  thefe  conditions  fliew’  ex¬ 
actly,  that  the  wine  was  in  the  tuns 
on  the  8th  of  Ocf  oher,  or  at  leafl  if 
it  was  Hill  in  tlie  vat,  it  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  drawn  off ;  and  thus 
the  vintage  mull  have  bee;,  finiflied 
feven  or  eight  days  before,  which 
is  the  Ihortell  fpacc  they  allow  the 
wine  to  remain  in  the  vat  before 
drawing  it  olf,  and  confequently 
that  the  vintage  mall  have  been 
concludeil  in  the  lall  days  of  Sep 
tember  new  Ihle.  But  as  we  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  that  the  grapes  were 
gathered  ly;fore  they  were  ripe,  we 
mull  conclude  that  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  vintage  then  was  ear¬ 
lier  than  it  is  with  us,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  from  the  8th  to-  the  aoth  of 
Oftolwr,  nor  do  we  ever  fee  it 
begtin  before  the  4th.  It  mull  fol¬ 
low  then,  that  the  Summers,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  were  warmer 
than  they  are  at  prefent ;  that  the 
heat  of  climates  diminilhes ;  and  fmee 
the  diminution  is  fo  fenfible  in  two 
hundred  yc.ars,  it  mull  be  very  cen- 
fiderablc  in  two  thoufand.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  read  in  the  6th  chapter 
of  the  Gofpel  by  Luke,  that  our 
Saviour’s  difciples,  as  they  walked 
near  a  field  of  corn  about  Eafter, 
that  b,  in  the  end  of  March,  or  at 
the  latcfl  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
ribbed  the  cars  of  corn  in  tlicir 
hands,  that  they  m’glit  cat  the  feed. 
It  mull  then  have  been  ripe  at  tliis 


time,  but  in  cur  days  it  is  not  near¬ 
ly  fo.  The  Evangelift  knew  Judea, 
and  cannot  be  luppofed  to  liave 
made  fo  abfurd  an  anachronilni,  if 
the  com  had  not  been  generally 
ripe  about  that  tin'.e. 

M.  Bufthing,  in  his  Geography, 
fays,  that,  according  to  ancient  ac¬ 
counts,  Greenland  in  fome  places 
produced  excellent  corn,  which  is 
no  longer  the  cafe :  that  in  Iceland 
grain  cannot  be  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion  now,  but  tluit  many  circum- 
llances  Ihew  that  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  cultivated  corn,  and  that  it 
was  not  till  the  14th  century  tltat 
they  delilled. 

Having  thus  examples  that  heat 
has  diininillicd,  in  the  cold,  the  tem¬ 
perate,  and  the  warm  climates,  w’e 
have  realiln  to  conclude  that  it  uni- 
verfally  and  continually  diminifnes ; 
while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  from  the 
inflances  mentioned  above,  we  might 
conclude  that  cold  diminiflies  like- 
wife.  Let  us  endeavour  to  reconcile 
thefe  oppofitc  conclufions. 

A  learned  Mathematician,  the 
Abbe  Bolfut,  of  the  Academy  «jf 
Sciences,  has  lliewn  that,  in  tlje  fo¬ 
lution  of  the  problems  relating  to 
the  motion  of  the  planets,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  after  a  certain  time,  to  make 
allowance  for  a  fmall  change  in 
their  mean  places,  that  the  obfer- 
vaiions  may  quadrate  with  the  ta¬ 
bles.  It  has  therefore  l>een  doubt¬ 
ed,  whether  thefe  flight  alterations 
in  the  mean  motion  be  owing  fole- 
ly  to  flight  errors  in  the  calculation, 
or  if  they  are  to  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  rcfiflance  of  a  medium 
through  which  the  planets  move. 
The  Abbe  Ihews  by  obfervations, 
tliat  the  mean  motion  of  the  nmou 
is  accelerated,  and  that  this  acceler¬ 
ation,  as  all  allronomcrs  allow,  is 
very  leufible:  and  be  adduces  fe- 
vcral  feafons  to  prove  that  it  really 
is  owi  iu  to  the  rcfiilance  of  the 
Ether. 

Tills  cpinkn  has  been  likewife 
r.aintained 
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maintained  by  otljer  learned  men. 
In  the  Fhi/.  T^ranf.  jhere  is  a  letter 
from  Euler,  in  wliich  he  proves 
from  obfervations,  that  the  earth 
infenlibly  approaches  the  fun.  In 
tiie  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  M.  dc  la  Caille  has  afeer* 
tained  tlie  greatcil  equation  ol'  the 
fun  i  and  tims  be  detenuines  the 
length  of  the  year,  wliicti  he  ima¬ 
gines  is  infentiUy  diminiibing.  He 
found  it  in  tlie  year  1750  to  conlill 
of  365  days,  5  hours,  48'  40'' ;  but 
we  And  it  longer,  wlteu  we  confult 
ancient  records.  By  the  obferva- 
tiuns  of  de  la  Caille,  the  fun’s  a- 
P'jgee  is  10'  or  1 2'  more  advanced 
than  in  the  tables  of  Calfini  and 
Halley  ;  and  the  epoch  of  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  fun,  by  his  calcu¬ 
lation,  gives  the  fun’s  place  11" 
more  advanced  than  the  tables  of 
CaAini,  »5"  more  than  thofe  of 
Flamflead,  and  36"  more  than  tfiofe 
of  Halley.  After  tliefe  remarks, 
we  may  perhaps  pay  fome  atten¬ 
tion  to  thofe  of  Plutarch,  or  rather 
to  thofe  of  the  Priells  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  who  affirmed  that  their 
lamp,  which  was  never  extinguiih- 
ed,  coni'umed  lefs  and  lefs  oil  every 


year ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that 
the  years  grew  gradually  Ihorter. 
Whether  this  opinion  of  theirs  was 
founded  on  allronomical  obferva- 
tion,  or  on  the  diminiihed  confump- 
tion  of  their  oil,  it  Hill  Ihews  that 
a  decrcafe  of  the  folar  year  was  at 
that  time  fufpedUd. 

It  is  from  this  (d)rervatlon  that  I 
would  account  for  a  cliAerence  in' 
tlie  degree  of  heat  and  cold  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  The  earth  being 
anciently  at  a  greater  diilauce  from 
the  fun,  there  was  lefs  fpecinc  heat 
in  the  ancient  winters,  and  hence 
the  great  cold  of  which  old  hillo- 
rians  make  mention.  But  as  to  the 
Summer,  in  which  fur  the  lame 
real'nn  the  heat  ought  at  prefent 
to  be  fpecifically  greater  than  form¬ 
erly,  and  cuniequently  ought  to  ri¬ 
pen  the  fruits  of  the  earth  better  •, 
it  mull  be  confidered,  that  maturity 
does  not  depend  folely  on  the  in- 
tenfity  of  the  heat,  but  alfo  on  its 
duration.  Our  year  being  abridged 
in  its  length,  makes  the  Summers 
fliorter,  and  therefore  the  heat  does 
not  lail  long  enough  now  to  ripen 
the  grapes  in  thofe  places  that  form* 
erly  produced  them. 


Rsinarki  on  the  Formation  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers.  In  a  Letter  ad- 
drejfed  to  the  Qiieen  of  Great  Britain,  by  Monf.  de  Luc  *. 


M  A  D  A  M, 

The  C lacier es  are  Mountain}  of 
Ice  ;  and  if  your  Majefty  will 
conlider  that  this  is  by  no  means  a 
figurative  expreffion,  you  will  liave 
a  juft  idea  of  them. 

Every  chain  of  mormtains  will 
affilt  us  in  conceiving  their  forma¬ 
tion  :  we  have  only  to  let  otir  ima¬ 
gination  figure  them  elevated  into 
that  region  of  the  atmofphere  where 
the  heat  feldom  reaches  the  degree 
that  is  nccellary  for  keeping  water 
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in  folution.  Inftead  of  rain,  there¬ 
fore,  the  clouds  will  generally  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  fnow,  and  this  too 
will  never  melt  but  in  the  warmeft 
feafoiis,  and  even  then  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  day :  freezing  again 
during  the  night,  from  fnow  it  will 
turn  into  folid  ice.  The  accumu¬ 
lated  mafles,  formed  on  the  more 
flcep  declivities,  becoming  too  hea¬ 
vy  to  lupport  themfelves,  wiH  fall 
into  the  vallies  and  fiO  them  up. 

The 
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The  more  gentle  declivities  will  re-  the  bottom  of  the  high  Alpine  val- 
tain  a  cruA,  which,  growing  thick-  lies,  although  covered  with  ice,  al- 
er  and  thicker,  wiH  bear  the  fame  ways  participate  more  or  Icfs  of  this 
proportion  to  the  ice  which  we  temperature  i  for  which  reafon  the 
commonly  fee  around  us,  that  cen-  ice  here  is  perpetually  melirig  below, 
turies  bear  to  a  few  of  our  Winter  liowever  coid  it  may  be  a!x)ve.  In 
days.  the  depth  of  Winter,  when  during 

It  is  thus  that  the  Clacieres  of  the  the'  day  as  well  as  in  the  night 
jilpi  have  been  formed.  The  lapfe  their  turfacc  freeres,  the  rivers 
of  ages  has  covered  with  ice  the  continue  te  flow  from'  under  the 
Itigher  vallies  over  the  whole  ex-  ice  by  channels  which  remain  al- 
tent  of  the  chain.  The  fninmits  ways  open.  This  contiinuil  nselt- 
ihat  are  not  very  fteep,  are  like-  ing  helow,  joined  with  the  general 
wife  covered  with  ice,  and  the  hoi-  melting  which  takes  place  in  Sum-' 
lows  between  thofe  th.il  are  more  mcr^  does  not  however  cqiuil  the 
pointed  are  filled  with  it.  Tims  quantity  which  is  accumulated  in 
the  whole  chain,  in  its  amazing  Winter,  for  the  ice  every  where 
extent  from  Nice  to  Tirol,  when  incrcafcs;  and  thongli  this  were  nof 
viewed  at  a  diilance,  wears  the  al-  plain  from  obfervadon,  to  know 
peA  of  Winter  in  the  middle  of  that  it  cxills  would  be  fuificient  to 
Summer,  for  all  the  tops  feem  co-^  fatisfj  lu. 

vered  with  fnow.  When  the  v:dlics  are  horizontal, 

Thofe  entire  vallies  that  are  in-*  the  melting  of  the  ice  produces  on- 
Tcltcd  with  one  coat  of  icc  are  ly  gaps,  which  are  formed  from  time 
properly  named  the  Clacierts  in  the  to  time  with  a  noife  like  thunder. 
ullps  t  but  there  is  a  particular  mo-  But  if  there  is  a  declivity,  there 
dilation  of  them  called  GJacien,  happens  an  infenfible  progrefs  of 
though  the  words  are  fometimes  the  M'hole  ice,  winch  produces  the 
confounded.  Tht  I'c  C lacier t  are  moll  fingulat*  phenomena.  The  ice, 
the  particular  otjecls  cf  the  curious,  wherever  it  melts,  ceafes  to  fell  on 
for  they  are  witliin  their  reach  ;  the  ground  ;  this  indeed  it  could  nut 
few  are  acquainted  with  the  true  do  except  the  melting  was  every 
Clacieres.  The  hunters  of  the  clia-  where  equal,  which  is  almoft  im- 
mois  and  of  the  rock  goats,  and  pf)flible.  Vail  caverns,  therefore, 
thofe  that  fearch  for  rock  cryllal,  are  formed,  and  flte  Rial's  is  flip- 
are  almoft  the  only  human  beings  ported  only  by  certain ’’partfi^that 
that  venture  into  thefe  regions.  But  have  nteltcd  more  (lowly,  ircfe 
the  Glaciers ^  properly  fo  called,  are  parts,  in  the  form  of  columbs,  being 
found  even  in  the  vallies  that  are  at  laft  themfelves  uedermibed,  the 
cultivated,  and  that  are  fometimes  whole  inals  finks,  and  while  it  is  in 
very  warm.  The  C/^icirr  exhibits  motion  the  declivity  gives  it  a  ten - 
a  fort  of  continual  flowing  of  ice,  dency  downwards :  this,  it  is  true, 
■whidi  is  maintained  only  by  its  is  not  very  great,  for  tlie  inequali- 
prodigious  quantity.  I  (hall  endea-  ties  of  the  ground  on  which  it  rell- 
vour  to  explain  how  it  is  formed : —  ed  at  firll  foon  ftop  its  progrefs  ; 

The  interior  temperature  of  our  but  as  thelie  commotions  are  renew- 
globe,  in  almoft  every  part  of  it  to  cd  from  time  to  time  by  the  lame 
which  we  can  have  accels,  is  gene-  caufe,  the  fuperior  vallies  at  length 
rally  warmer,  by  22  or  25  degrees  dil'charge  immcnle  malfits  of  ice  by 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  than  all  their  openings  into  the  inferior 
tliat  where  tlie  icc  can  preferve  it-  vallies.  And  it  thefe  ojienings  are 
felf  from  melting.  The  rocks,  and  liktwifc  vallies  \\  hich  kiv’e  not  de¬ 
clivity 
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clivity  enough  to  allow  tl»e  ice  to 
tumble  down  in  pieces,  thev  are 
themfelves  clioaked  up,  '4nd  Iprcad 
the  ice  over  the  fined  padures,  and 
in  places  where,  if  it  did  not  come 
thus  in  fuch  quantity,  there  would 
be  little  more  than  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plains. 

It  is  this  accumulated  ice  which, 
like  immenfe  lavas,  delcends’  from 
the  fuperior  to  the  inferior,  vallies, 
that  they  properly,  call  Glaciers ; 
But  the  name  is  Hkewil'e  extended 
to  all  the  deep  Tides  of  the  Cla~ 
eieres  by  which  they  have  fallen 
down,  and  which  difcover  vertical 
.precipices.  For  this  realbn,  that 
heap  of  ice  which  covers  the  Buet 
is  called  a  Glacier,  though  it  be 
properly  a  Glaciere.  It  is  a  mafs 
formed  upon  a  vad  rock  precipitous 
on  all  fides ;  but  as  it  every  where 
Ihews  thofe  vertical  precipices  by 
which  the  ice  falls,  it  is  called  a 
Glacier.  This  is  what  I  could  col¬ 
lect  in  general,  with  regard  to  the 
different  denominations  given,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places,  to 
fuch  mafles  of  ice. 

There  are  tw’o  magnificent  Gla¬ 
ciers  of  the  fird  kind  on  tlie  con¬ 
fines  of  Crindelwald,  that  is,  of  thofe 
lavas  of  ice  that  defeend  from  the 
high  valley.  They  ar?  acceflible 
without  much  labour,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  place  is  more  vifited  than 
many  others  where  the  fame  ob- 
jeiJl  is  to  be  feen,  and  on  a  larger 
lirale :  for  example,  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  in  Savoy,  is  in  this  re- 
fpc<5l  much  more  remarkably  thp 
that  of  Grindelwald.  ,  ,  " 

Till  one  has  acquired, ah  jdea  of 
the  formation  oT  thefe  Glacfcr^  they 
adoiiilli  even  thofe  who  are, born  in 
their  nci^bbur.bood,  .v,-^  fee 
them  every  day»  ^'Hie  .otacters 
certainly  luve  a  prpgre|IjYe  mo¬ 
tion,  tlicugh  it  is  not  .oblCrveJ  but 
by  its  tffed'.  It  is  tliii  that  arfo- 
nilhes  the  inhabitants.  They  do  ret 
puzzle  themfelves  with  an  invtdi- 
VoL.  VI.  N®  2J. 


gation  of  thefe  effeifls,  either  on  the 
principles  of  pbyfics  or  mechanics. 
They  fee  the  Glaciers  advance  and 
retird  ;  they  fee  them  elevated  and 
deprelfed  ;  they  fee  the  immenfe 
gaps  enlarge  and  contra^  ;  they 
obferve  thefe  gaps  engulph  or  re¬ 
pel  the  recks  that  fall  into  them: 
bijt  not  perceiving  the  caule  of  fuch 
wonderful  phenomena,  they  per- 
fonify  the  Glaciers,  and  attribute  to 
them  a  particular  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion,  like  the  Indians  to  the  fun  and 
the  moon. 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  effects 
may  be  very  well  accounted  for 
from  the  ncccflary  progrefs  of  the 
ice  on  the  declivities,  where  un¬ 
doubtedly,  as  it  incedantly  melts 
below,  it  mud  glide  down.  But 
the  whole  mafs  cannot  move  at 
once ;  its  bottom  or  its  Tides  being 
involved  in  the  finuofities  of  the 
valley.  However,  wh.en  the  pillars 
that  fupport  any  part  of  it  give 
way,  that  part  which  is,  pcrliaps, 
half  a  fquare  mile  in  extent,  mult 
fink ;  and  if  there  is  a  declivity,  it 
mud  tend  towards  the  bottom,  tho’ 
it  Ihould  be  only  for  a  few  feet :  it 
approaches  the  piece  that  preceded 
it,  and  clofes  the  gap  between  them, 
while  it  enlarges  another  as  it  re¬ 
cedes  from  the  piece  that  is  to  fol¬ 
low.  When  the  lowed  piece  moves, 
it  forces  the  ground  before  it  j  then 
the  Glacier  advances.  Hut  as  it  is 
often  very  warm  in  thefe  low  val¬ 
lies,  the  ice  melts  rapidly ;  then  the 
Glacier  retires,  till,  by  another  fall, 
it  again  advances. 

It  mud  be  confeffed,  however, 
tlut  'there  are  other  phenomena 
very  difficult  to  be  explained ;  par¬ 
ticularly  .the  eJeiSlon  of'^ones,  and 
‘cven,ver^,!^t,ge  rocksiwkich  feem  to 
a^eh4  froai  the  bottom  of  the  gaps; 
atid  ;..pcrtaio  heaps  of  nibbvfli  and 
dopes  w^djL  arcibund'lri  the  mid- 
.  tile  ^of  tlie  Glaciers  apparently  out 
of  the  resell  of*  tlie  neared  rocks. 
I  am  not  furprifed  that  thefe  phe- 
S  noinena 
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Bomena  fiiould  appear  the  ertcdl  of 
magic  to  the  people  of  the  country: 
I  have  never  been  able  myfelf,  nor 
l>ave  I  ever  heard  any  other  per- 
I'on  give  a  fatisfa;Jtory  account  of 
them.  Some  lucky  accident,  Itow- 
ever,  may  perhaps  difeover  the 
taufe,  at  the  moment  of  its  oper- 
atioil.. 

As  the  Glaciers  advance  by  all 
the  openings  of  tl’.e  fuperior  vallics, 
and  as  it  is  by  theie  openings  that 
the  water  ifliies  which  proceeds 
from  the  ice  accumulated  there,  it 
is  from  the  bottom  of  the  Glaciers 
theml'elves  that  the  water  runs  ; 
and  from  tliefe  fourccs  the  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  in  F.urope  are  formed. 

What  llrikes  one  molt  on  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  thefe  objefts  is  their  co¬ 
lour.  Water  is  naturally  of  the 
fame  colotir  with  air  ;  this  we  per¬ 
ceive  in  deep  and  pure  rivers,  liich 
as  the  Rhone  at  Geneva,  w  bich  is 
of  the  colour  of  the  finelt  fapphire. 
The  ice  of  the  Alps  retains  this  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  it  is  mo!l  Itriking  when 
the  light  has  run  along  it  obliquely 
for  fome  way  before  it  reaches  the 
eye.  This  chiefly  happens  in  deep 
cliffs,  the  inlide  of  which  receives 
no  h’ght  but  v.hat  has  croUcd  the 
ice.  The  edges  of  thefe  are  of  a 
very  light  blue  colour ;  but  f  rom 
this  foft  tinge  the  eye  is  conduc¬ 
ted  by  lliades  of  blue,  more  and 
more  obl'curc,  til!  it  is  loft  in  total 
darknels.  One  of  theft;  difts  pre- 
ienting  itlclf  To  us  as  we  iffued  from 
a  wood  through  which  sve  had  pai- 
I'ed  to  reach  the  Glacier,  ftruck  us 
exceedingly  ;  and  now  we  found 
ourfelves  arrived  at  the  principal 
objeft  of  onr  journey.  We  defeend- 
cd  on  the  i*e,  after  Iwving  clamber¬ 
ed  over  the  heap  of  rt^ks  that  it 
pulhes  before  it.  My  companion, 
Mifs  S— ,  was  then  convinced,  that 
what  Ihe  had  taken  for  fnow,  on  a 
diftant  view  of  the  Alps,  was  hard 
tranfparent  ice,  and  much  purer 
than  that  which  we  do  uut  ftruple 
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to  put  into  our  liquors  to  cool  them. 
She  durft  not,  however,  venture  to 
enjoy  a  pleafure  which  I  never  fall 
to  leize  when  I  am  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  thefe  firft  fouices  of 
our  rivers,  I  mean  that  of  drinking 
the  water  before  its  progrefs  over 
the  land,  and  even  before  it  paffes 
in  the  ftate  of  rain  through  that 
ftratum  of  air  full  of  fo  many  ex¬ 
halations  that  fiirround  us  on  the 
plains.  To  thole  that  like  water, 
this  has  really  an  exquifite  lafte. 

The  bottom  of  the  Glacier  was 
fo  gently  inclined,  that  Mil's  S— 
could  travel  on  the  ice.  We  ap¬ 
proached  fome  of  thofe  eminences 
that,  at  a  dillance,  I'eemed  nothing 
but  inconfidcrable  ai'perities;  which 
one  would  be  plealed  to  find  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  them  from  dipping, 
but  which,  wlien  near,  were  30,  40, 
or  50  feet  high.  We  faw  thofe 
lingular  malles  of  ftene  that  feem 
to  have  been  fcattered  with  defign  ; 
we  followed  the  downs  of  gravel 
and  Large  ftones,  which  almoft  every 
wliere  inveft  tlie  Glaciers,  having 
an  inclination  on  their  fide  equal  to 
that  of  the  mountain.  We  found 
large  chinks,  at  the  bottom  cf  which 
was  beard  the  torrent;  large,  round 
holes  full  of  water,  into  which, 
when  we  put  a  Hick,  it  was  thrown 
back  like  an  arrow  from  a  l)ow. 

Time  glides  away  raj;idly  when 
we  are  in  a  ftate  of  admiration. 
The  fun  fet  before  we  thought  of 
retiring.  The  ice  at  the  tt>p  of  the 
mountain  that  palled  liictcflively 
through  thofe  beautiful  tinges  that 
colour  the  vajxiurs  at  the  fitting  of 
the  fun,  occupied  us  too  agreeably 
to  allow  us  to  attend  to  one  of  the 
conl't  queuces  we  ought  to  have 
drawn  from  liich  phenomena.  We 
did  not  refletJl  that  night  was  at 
hand,  till  the  Glaciers  covered  them- 
lelves  with  azure,  which  being  their 
natural  colour,  itiformed  us,  that  the 
direct  rays  of  the  fun,  even  the 
moft  refrangible  of  them,  ceafed  to 
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be  bent  thither,  and  that  we  w’cre  was  aggrandized  by  the  foft  light 
now  reduced  to  the  vague  light  of  of  tlie  iiux^n,  which  penetrated  into 
the  twilight.  We  then  took  the  the  linuolities  of  the  rocks,  in 
read  to  tne  village,  which  was  Hill  Ihort,  the  whole  together  fo  filled 
a  good  league  dinaut.  the  eye  and  the  mind,  that  the  cliill- 

It  would  have  been  dark  night  nefs  of  the  night,  and  the  necefiity 
when  we  arrived,  had  not  the  moon  of  repofe  after  a  day  of  uiiceaiing 
juft  then  got  up.  The  luftre  with  fatigue,  could  hardly  force  us  to 
which  that  fatellite  all  at  once  broke  retire. 

forth  is  not  to  be  deferibed.  1  have  When  one  feels  a  difpofition  to 
often  tliought,  that  if  an  obfervatory  talk  for  ever  on  a  fubjcift,  it  always 
were  built  at  thefe  heights,  a  nuru-  difeovers  fome  motive  of  the  heart, 
ber  of  liars  and  comets  might  be  fome  attachment  independent  of 
difeovered,  the  feeble  rays  of  which  reafon  ;  and  1  confel's  this  attach- 
have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  pe-  inent  for  mountains.  I  could,  no 
netrate  the  duiky  vapours  at  Green-  doubt,  explain  this,  confidering  my- 
wich.  felf  as  a  painter  ;  for  where  are 

The  windows  of  the  houfe  where  pief  urefque  obJe<^ts  more  multiplied 
we  were  lodged  opened  upon  one  than  here  ?  I  might  alfo  account  for 
of  the  lavas  of  ice,  and  we  obferved  it,  confidering  myfelf  as  a  natural- 
likewife  a  part  of  the  Icy  fea,  which  ill ;  for  minerals  and  folfils  of  eve- 
poured  out  on  that  fide.  The  moon  ry  kind,  plants  and  infedifs,  are  no 
llied  enough  of  light  to  enable  us  to  where  fo  varied  ;  and  the  theory 
diftinguilh  thofe  immoveable  waves,  of  the  earth  will  never  be  eftabJilli- 
which  precipitating  themfelves  up-  ed,  till  we  have  firft  determined  that 
on  one  another,  refemble  exadlly  a  of  mountains.  I  might  alcribe  it  to 
tempell  painted  by  Fernet.  more  benevolent  motives,  conlider- 

At  this  time,  the  peaceful  inha-  iug  myfelf  as  a  friend  of  humanity  ; 
bitants  of  Grindelwald  had  retired  ibr  no  where  is  happinefs  to  be 
to  their  cottages ;  no  found  agita-  found  more  unmixed.  As  a  friend 
ted  the  air,  not  even  that  of  the  of  peaceful  retirement,  I  may  ftill 
bells  of  their  flocks  :  content  with  as  eafily  explain,  to  thofe  who  love 
the  provifions  they  had  found  du-  it  like  myfelf,  the  pleafures  of  thole 
ring  the  day  0*1  the  hills  and  in  the  wild  and  awlbl  fohtudes,  which  can 
meadows,  they  pafted  the  night  in  no  where  eli'e  be  enjoyed  in  fuch 
repofe,  and  every  thing  w-as  ftill.  majelty  and  fecurity. 

This  (blemn  filence  in  the  bofom  of  But  ftill  thefe  do  not  explain  this 
the  rocks,  joined  to  the  ferenity  of  ftroug  attachment  which  awakens 
the  Iky  and  the  calmnefs  of  the  air,  in  m;  a  particular  emotion  when- 
involved  us  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  ever  I  think  of  mountains.  This 
when  all  at 'once  the  thunder  feem-  interelling  fenfation,  this  inexpli- 
ed  to  burll  from  the  mountain.  It  cable  phenomenon,  I  fliall  after- 
was  a  part  of  the  Glacier  making  wards  endeavour  more  fully  to  de- 
one  of  its  flow ,  but  awful  move-  feribe.  I  feel  its  eftefts,  not  at  par- 
ments,  and  llriking  the  ear  with  a  ^ticular  places,  but  wherever  I  go 
tremendous  found,  which  a  tliou-  among  the  Alps ;  though  I  experi- 
fand  echoes  are  ever  ready  to  re-  ence  tlie  plenitude  of  its  power  on- 
peat  and  to  prolong.  Thefe  deto-  ly  in  ferene  weather  on  tlieir  ifo- 
nations  were  levcral  times  heard  in  lated  tops. 

tlie  mountain,  w'hile  the  fpec‘lacle  De  LUC. 
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Stall  of  thi  Mind  on  the  Tops  oj  ra,  which,  accelTible  from  every 
Mountains.  By  the  fame.  fide,  furnilhes  in  abundance  thele 

interelling  profpe<fls.  Neuf chalet  is 
Madam,  built  at  the  foot  of  an  almolt  ilbla- 

IN  the  deferiptions  which  I  have  ted  mountain,  which  makes  part  of 
hitherto  had  the  honour  of  gi*  tlie  chain  :  it  is  called  Chaumont, 
ving  your  Majelly,  I  have  been  ob-  and  from  its  fummit  are  to  be  fecn 
liged  to  paint  the  beauties  of  the  many  of  thofe  beautiful  lakes  which 
]  laces  w  e  have  travelled  through  fo  agreeably  adorn  the  country ; 
only  in  detail ;  for  when  we  enter  and  many  of  thofe  charming  vallies 
the  vallies  of  the  Alps,  the  view  is  in  which  the  elegant  arts  arc  culti- 
j)erpetually  confined,  and  there  are  vated  and  encouraged, 
few  acceiliblc  fuminits  from  which  But  this  was  not  the  only  plea- 
it  can  be  extended.  However,  one  fure  I  intended  my  companion  :  we 
of  the  advantages  of  mountains,  foon  left  Neufchatel  in  one  of  the 
with  regard  to  fine  proCpeifts,  is  country  carriages,  called  a  Ckar-a- 
their  elevation  on  plains,  by  wliich  banc,  which  is  a  little  car  furnilhed 
the  eye  can  Ibmetimcs  take  in  a  with  a  leat.  It  is  the  bell  vehicle 
whole,  of  which  the  imagination  that  the  ficep  and  llony  fides  of 
could  hardly  form  an  idea.  This  that  mountain  will  allow  ;  yet  we 
manner  of  viewing  a-vol-d'oifau,  would  have  found  it  a  very  indif- 
w’hilc  it  enlarges  the  iplicrc  of  vi-  ferent  one,  if  our  attention  had  itot 
lion,  makes  it  penetrate  fat  ther,  been  otherwife  engaged, 
and  multiplies  the  detail  without  We  aieended  in  a  winding  path 
end.  In  a  w'ord,  every  thing  here  on  the  fide  of  a  thountain  covered 
is  beautiful  and  in  pntftifion.  A  with  wood  :  fometimes  our  way  led 
w’hole  village,  of  which  nothing  us  into  the  gloomiell  recefl'es ;  then 
material  is  loll,  is  but  a  point  in  emerging  again  into  day,  we  found 
thel'e  immenfe  pidlures.  The  li-  ourfelves  foaring  more  and  more 
vers  that  run  pall  them  dil'play  o-  above  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  which 
penly  their  beautiful  meanders:  they  feemed  at  our  feet.  At  ihefe  times 
may  penetrate  the  rccellcs  of  the  we  enjoyed  a  very  lingular  prol- 
foreft,  and  thus  hide  themfclves  peiSl.  The  furface  of  the  lake, 
even  from  the  inhabitants  of  their  gently  agitated,  refie*Ted  fo  corn- 
banks  ;  but  the  ftiepherd  of  the  plctely  the  azure  of  the  Iky,  that  U 
mountain  defcrics  them  in  tlicir  ieeined  the  Iky  itfelf.  The  trees 
courfe,  and  can  trace  their  windings  that  were  under  our  road  on  the 
as  on  a  map.  If  one  of  thofe  beau-  fide  of  the  mountain  feemed  to 
tiful  natural  bafons  enter  the  feene  form  the  horizon,  and  thus  hid  from 
into  which  the  rivers  empty  their  ns  the  ground  beyond  the  lake,  and 
waters  to  purify  them,  and  round  even  beyond  the  mountains  :  but 
which  men  are  eager  to  eftablilh  w'e  faw  the  lake  through  the  trunks 
their  habitations,  in  order  to  enjoy  of  the  trees,  while  the  Iky  appeared 
the  advantages  of  navigation  and  above  their  branches,  and  the  co- 
the  filhery,  now  much  is  the  fpcc-  lour  of  both  was  fo  perfciHly  alike, 
tacle  enlivened  and  enriched  !  that  we  could  not  prevent  otirfelves 

This  was  one  of  thofe  beauties  from  imagining  that  the  Iky  was 
which  I  w’ilhcd  Mifs  S —  to  con-  acTiially  below  ns,  and  that  we  our- 
template,  before  quitting  the  moun-  felves  W'cre  fnfpended  on  fome  lit- 
tains  of  Swirzcriand  ;  and  there-  tie  fatellite  in  the  immenfity  of 
fore  I  took  the  road  to  Neufchatcl ;  Ipacc. 

becaufc  thus  we  approached  to  Ju-  By  fuch  entertaining  paths,  we 

gradually 
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jgradually  reached  the  fummit  of  down.  Nearl/  two  hours  paft  away 
the  mountain.  Here  our  prol’pedts  without  our  perceiving  the  time, 
were  extended  in  every  dire<^tion.  and  almoft  wholly  in  fileuce.  Mi(s 
We  had,  to  the  Eall,  the  lakes  of  S — thought  herfelf  in  paradlfe,  and 
Neufchatel,o{Morat,mAoi Bienncy  would  never  have  returned  to  the 
inclul'ed  in  a  common  bafon,  one  eartli,  if  a  frefli.wind  had  not  got  up 
half  of  which  was  bordered  by  the  and  increafed  as  the  fun  grew  low. 
Alps  :  To  the  Weft  were  thofe  It  grows  cold,  faid  Ihe,  let  ms  be  go- 
vallies  fo  delightful  from  their  ver-  i>tg  :  and  we  forfook  our  paradife, 
dure  and  population:  To  the  North  or  rather  our  paradife  forfook  us. 
and  South  extended  that  chain  of  -  1  could  never  have  deferibed  this 

Jura  fo  agreeably  diverdHed  with  phenomenon  of  mountains  in  a  way 
rugged  precipices  and  loft  green  more  allied  to  fentiment,  than  by 
turl.  In  Ihort,  a  profufion  of  fu-  the  llriking  fymptoms  that  fliewed 
perb  profpedts  literally  covered  the  themfelves  in  Mifs  S— ,  except  1 
whole  horizon.  had  borrowed  at  once  the  expref* 

We  continued  for  a  time  in  a  lions  of  a  man  who  was  able  to  pe- 
ftate  of  admiration  ;  and  I  prefent-  netrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  foul 
ly  difeovered  in  Mifs  S —  the  effecl  In  order  to  call  forth  its  feelings. 

I  expected  from  her  fenfibility ;  but  When  the  lover  of  Julia  dares  to 
it  exceeded  my  expe<ftation  :  Ihe  confefs  to  her  that,  on  the  moun* 
became  thoughtful,  and  feemed  no  tains,  he  could  fupport  even  her  ab- 
kniger  intent  on  the  objects  before  fence,  he  has  faid  enough  to  ex- 
her ;  llie  drew  her  breath  at  inter-  prefs  how  the  mind  is  there  difen- 
vals,  with  the  avidity  of  a  perfon  gaged  from  I'enfe. 
warm  and  fatigued  who  quenches  Indeed  I  cannot  comprehend  in 
his  thirft :  Ihe  then  half  Unit  her  any  other  way  w’hat  I  have  fo  of- 
eyes,  and  remained  filent.  1  obfer-  ten  felt  on  the  ifolated  tops  of 
ved  her,  and  kept  lilence  myfelf :  mountains  when  the  air  is  calm  and 
^  one  is  not  then  inclined  to  fpeak,  in  ferene.  There  is  no  fituation  that 
order  to  deferibe  what  one  feels  ;  I  can  recall  to  my  imagination  with 
one  cannot  fipd  words ;  and  all  is  fo  much  delight.  Roidl'eau  had  cx- 
wcll  would  be  fulEcient,  if  even  that  a^ly  the  fame  feeling,  and  I  have 
could  be  heard.  In  her  calm  re-  even  had  the  honour  of  enjoying  it 
verie  the  tears  Hole  from  her  half-  more  than  once  along  with  him. 
lliut  eyes,  and  a  fmile  was  inftantly  He  tranfports  me  11111  to  the  moun- 
on  her  lips  to  juftify  them.  “  What  tains,  when  I  read  thefe  enchant- 
is  this  ?”  faid  Ihe  with  furprife  ;  ing  lines  :  Tliere  the  pleafures 

“  do  I  really  weep  for  joy  i  have  are  more  exquifite,  the  pallions 
I  fuddcnly  recovered  my  former  “  more  compofed :  in  proportion  as 
years  ?  Never  did  I  feel,  without  **  we  draw  near  the  ethereal  re- 
apparent  caufcy  any  thing  fimilar  to  “  gions  the  foul  acquires  fomewhat 
the  ftate  in  which  1  now  find  my-  “  of  their  unaltei-able  purity  :  we 
felf,  except  in  the  moft  innocent  “  are  grave  without  melancholy^ 
days  of  my  early  youth.”  We  peaceful  without  lloih,  content 
were  Handing  and  walking  llowly  with  exiftence  and  the  faculty  of 
on  a  pretty  extenlive  turl,  when  “  thinking.”  Oh  !  how  ihele  laft 
we  began  to  feel  this  delightful  words  afl'e<ft  me,  and  what  lenfa- 
mode  of  exiftence.  We  drew  near  tions  they  produced  in  my  foul 
to  fome  little  rocks  that  elevated  when  I  read  them  firft  ! 
themfelves  above  the  turf,  and  form-  It  was  thus,  indeed,  that  I  always 
ed  very  convenient  feats.  We  fat  explained  to  mylelf  my  own  fitua¬ 
tion. 
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tion.  All  my  fenfcs  are  then  fo 
cakn  and  tranquill  that  they  dif- 
appear,  and  I  no  longer  perceive 
t^m.  I  am  then  fuyfeij,  a  being  in- 
comprehenlible,  but  who  isconicio'us 
of  his  exiltence,  and  for  whom  that 
cxiltence  alone  is  a  blelfing.  1 
am — but  fiiall  1  thus  venture  to  de> 
feribe,  and  to  anticipate  the  liberty 
of  my  foul,  which,  difengaged  from 
the  fetters  that  entangle  it,  wings 
its  way  to  the  celeftial  regions,  and 
procures  a  foretalle  of  the  happi* 
nefs  of  death  i  1  die,  and  1  am 
fenlible  that  death  is  a  good  ;  tliat 
I  quit  nothing  that  I  ought  to  re¬ 
gret  upon  earth ;  that  my  Ibul  aiks 


nothing  more  than  the  duration  of 
that  (late,  to  thank  without  ceafing 
the  Author  of  its  exiitence.  Let 
me  but  exift,  O  God !  and  let  me 
celebrate  thy  goodnefs :  let  me  be 
diveiled  of  this  corjwrcal  incum¬ 
brance,  and  I  need  nothing  elfe  to 
give  me  a  full  idea  of  pcrfcjJl  fe- 
heity  ! 

Such  then  are  the  ecdacies  in 
which  1  always  feel  myfelf  entran¬ 
ced  on  the  moimtains :  wliei  e  1 
draw  more  arguments  for  the  im¬ 
materiality  and  immortality  of  my 
foul,  than  from  all  the  writings  of 
philofophers. 

Dk  LUC. 


An  Account  of  the  Cave  cf  Cannara,  in  the  Eaft  Indies  }  in  a  Letter  front 
Hertor  Macneil,  Efq;  at  Bombay,  to  a  Friend  in  England  *. 

The  caves  of  Salfet  and  Elephan-  which  place  the  iiland  maybe  faid 
ta  have  of  late  attracted  the  to  join  the  Continent,  being  fepa- 
noticc  of  the  virtuofi  at  this  place,  rated  only  by  a  fmall  inlet  of  thd 
and  are  now  the  general  topic  of  fea,  which  at  low  water  admits 
converfation.  of  palfing  over  on  foot  without  a- 

As  nothing  has  hitherto  appear-  ny  inconvenience.  Tarmah  form¬ 
ed  on  this  lubjeiSl,  except  a  Ihort  erly  belonged  to  the  Portuguefe, 
and  imperleft  dtferiptien  of  the  who  built  the  prefent  fort ;  a  place 
cave  at  Elephanta  f ,  I  (hall  attempt  of  confiderable  (Irength,  and  lately 
to  give  you  fome  idea  of  what  till-  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  from 
ed  me  with  atlonilhment  during  a  w’hom  we  took  it  at  the  commence- 
late  excurfion  to  Sallet,  undertaken  ment  of  the  war  with  that  nation, 
chiefly  with  a  deligu  to  explore  but  not  without  fome  lofs,  as  four 
thofe  ancient  monuments  of  genius  hundred  grenadiers  were  killed  in 
and  fuperilition.  the  attack  before  it  capitulated. 

The  iiland  of  Salfet  lies  in  the  Accompanied  by  fome  gentlemen 
fame  latitude  with  Bombay,  and  is  of  the  place,  I  fet  out  from  Tarmali 
(eparated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  early  in  the  morning  for  the  caves 
arm  of  the  fea  at  the  N.  W.  extre-  of  Cannara  ;  a  fpot  as  fingular  for 
mity  of  the  iiland.  It  is  confider-  the  produflion  of  art,  as  for  the 
ably  larger  than  Bombay,  and  ex-  lonely  romantic  feenes  of  nature 
cels  it  as  much  in  beauty  as  it  does’  that  furround  it. 
in  all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  On  my  flrll  approach  to  this 
produAions,  which  are  found  here  fingular  and  atlonilhirg  feene,  I 
in  great  abundance  and  perfedlion.  was  filled  with  wonder  at  every 
I’he  principal  town  is  Tarmah,  at  (lep  ;  palates,  llatuts,  giants,  mon- 

llers, 


•  Archeolofia,  Vol.  VIII. 
t  See  Eitn.  Vol.  II.  p. 
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fters,  and  deities  feemed  as  if  (iart* 
ing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
open  day.  From  the  appellation  of 
cave,  1  was  previoufly  led  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  1  Ihould  be  obliged  to 
explore  my  way  through  dark  and 
fubtcrrancous  pall'ages  cut  in  the 
rock ;  judge  then  my  furprife  when, 
inllead  of  thefe,  I  found  myfelf  in 
a  kind  of  llreet,  where,  on  one 
hand,  a  range  of  lofty  domes,  orna¬ 
mented  with  porticos,  pillars,  arches,' 
and  human  figures,  burft  upon  the 
eye  at  one  view,  and  prelented  a 
fcene  more  like  enchantment  than 
reality.  It  would  be  an  eudlefs 
talk  to  me,  and  I  am  afraid  a  tire- 
fome  one  to  you,  were  I  to  defcribe 
the  dilferent  caves  through  which 
we  paiTed,  and  which  alrnoft  en¬ 
tirely  furround  the  mountain.  I 
fliall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  a 
defeription  the  Grand  Cave,  or 
Temple,  which  indeed  furpafles  all 
the  others,  as  much  in  extent  as  in 
beauty  and  ornament. 

The  entrance,  to  this  wonderful 
excavation  is  by  two  princely  gate¬ 
ways,  highly  ornamented  with  a 
variety  of  figures,  now  almoll  quite 
effaced  by  the  hand  of  time.  The  firft 
of  thefe  leads  to  an  open  court,  of 
about  twenty  feet  fquare,  with  two 
pillars,  on  which  are  reprefented, 
in  baH'o  relievo,  a  lion  and  a  tiger. 
To  the  right  are  two  urns,  execu¬ 
ted  in  a  very  neat  manner,  and 
perfe«?Ily  frelh.  At  the  oppofite 
end  of  this  court  is  an  apartment 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  which  are 
five  human  figures  in  alto  relievo  ; 
two  of  which  are  much  larger  than 
the  life,  w  ith  a  number  of  fmall 
figures,  like  angels,  hovering  over 
them  ;  a  variety  of  other  figures, 
in  the  attitude  of  devotion,  furround 
the  pedcflal  on  which  the  two  large 
ones  already  mentioned  ftand.  The 
other  gate  leads  to  what  in  this 
country  is  called  a  veranda,  or  fe- 
ramla,  which  is  a  kind  of  piazza,  or 
landing-place,  before  you  enter  the 


hall  or  inner  apartments.  This  ge- 
nerafiy  furrounds  the  whole  honle; 
and,  from  its  being  open  at  the 
fidcs,  affords  the  cooleft,  and  con- 
lequently  the  moll  pleafant  place 
to  fit  or  to  walk  in  during  the  heats 
of  the  day.  Thefe  verandas  are 
both  above  and  below,  according 
to  the  conrtrutlion  of  the  houfe. 
The  one  we  have  Jull  now  men¬ 
tioned  extended  no  farther  than  the 
breadth  of  the  cave,  or  great  hall, 
and  might  be  about  twenty-eight 
feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth. 
You  enter  it  by  two  pillars,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  vaft  number  of  fe¬ 
male  figures  nearly  effaced.  Two 
large  window’s  perforate  tlie  outer 
wall  of  tills  veranda,  wdiich,  w’ith 
the  entrance,  give  light  and  chtar- 
fiilnefs  to  the  whole.  At  each  eud, 
in  a  kind  of  nich,  (land  tw'o  im- 
inenfe  male  figures  in  alto  relievo, 
nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  and 
in  fimilar  attitudes  and  drefs.  The 
height  of  thefe  gigantic  flames,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge  by  the  mea- 
furement  of  a  long  pole,  was  about 
iwenty-two  or  twenty-three  feet, 
and  (except  the  fhoulders,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  rather  too  bniad)  the 
whole  figure  is  very  well  propor¬ 
tioned.  The  little  finger  meafnred 
exaiflly  fifteen  inches ;  the  length 
of  the  foot  from  the  heel  thirty-fave 
inches,  the  extended  band  from  the 
wrifl  thirty-feven  inches,  the  leg 
from  the  foot  four  feet  three  inches 
and  a  half,  the  thigh  five  feet,  and 
from  the  pedeftal  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  knee-])an  five  feet  nine  inches. 
The  attitude  of  thefe  figures  is  c- 
recl :  the  right  arm  extended  near¬ 
ly  parallel  to  the  fide  ;  the  hand 
open,  with  the  palm  nppermofl } 
the  left  arm  raifed  in  an  cal'y  cle* 
gant  pofition  to  the  top  of  the  flioul- 
dcr,  where  the  hand  holds  tlte  end 
of  a  garment,  which  defeends  from 
the  left  bread  almoll  to  the  feet  in 
loofe  folds,  whence  it  fcems’to  bo 
brought  round  the  back  to  the  left 
fliouldtr, 
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(boulder,  where  it  is  fecured  as  al-  right  hand,  pendent  to  her  fide, 
ready  deferibed.  The  countenances  fomething  rel'embling  a  bell  or  cym- 
of  both  thefe  figures  arc  placid  and  bal ;  her  left  arm,  like  the  other, 
grave;  and,  except  the  nol'e,  which  round  the  back  of  the  man  on  lier 
IS  handfomc,  approaching  fomething  left,  who  is  nearly  in  the  fame  po- 
to  the  Cafres,  particularly  in  the  un-  fition  with  the  ctlier.  Tlie  dref? 
dcr  lip,  which,  like  that  of  all  the  of  the  female  confilts  of  a  kind  of 
other  figures,  is  thick  and  promi-  cap,  flat  to  the  head,  with  very 
nent ;  the  eye  downcaft,  the  fore-  large  ear-rings  refting  on  the  llioul- 
head  low,  the  face  broad,  and  the  der.  They  are  naked  to  the  mid¬ 
whole  colour  refembling  much  more  die,  round  which  is  a  cloth  or  gar- 
the  Englilh  than  the  Gentoo.  The  ment  tied,  which  defeends  behind 
heads  of  botli  were  ornamented  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh :  the 
with  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  ends  of  the  garment  tied  fold  over 
curls,  but  whether  intended  as  a  the  parts  of  generation  ;  the  legs 
reprefentation  of  natural  hair,  or  as  remain  bare  ;  the  ankles  and  wrills 
a  crown  or  cap,  I  could  not  pofi-  ornamented  tvith  large  rings,  or 
tively  determine  :  the  ears  were  bangles,  fingle  and  double,  the  only 
large,  in  which  w'cre  ear-rings  of  part  of  drefs  that  is  fimilar  to  the 
a  monftrous  fize,  pendent  to  and  prefent  fafltion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
apparently  reding  on  the  llioulders.  India.  The  breads  of  thefe,  like 
Round  the  head  of  each  a  variety  all  the  other  female  figures  are  rc- 
«)f  ('mail  figures,  in  an  incumbent  markably  large  and  globular,  the 
podure,  hold  fomething  in  their  belly  prominent,  and  the  lower 
hands  refembling  flowers  and  fef-  part  of  the  waid  unnaturally  fmall. 
toons,  many  of  which  are  elegant-  The  men  are  likewife  naked  to  the 
ly  executed.  hips,  with  a  garment  or  cloth  fimi- 

On  each  fide  of  the  door  leading  lar  to  that  of  the  females,  tied  in  a 
to  the  great  hall  (which,  like  the  knot  at  the  left  hip,  the  ends  of 
others,  faces  the  Ead)  two  groups  which  hang  near  half  down  the 
of  male  and  female  figures  princi-  thigh ;  the  parts  of  generation  feem- 
pally  occupy  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  in^y  expo&d,  but  from  the  ravages 
veranda  which  fronts  yon  on  your  of  time  I  could  not  be  pofitive. 
lird  entrance.  Thefe  groups  con-  The  heads  of  each  are  highly  or- 
fid  each  of  two  males  and  two  fe-  namented  with  a  kind  of  bonnet  or 
males ;  which,  from  their  attitudes,  cap,  on  the  right  fide  of  which  an 
and  the  differeHt  indruments  in  additional  ornament  is  affixed  re- 
their  hands,  I  fhould  fuppofe  to  be  fembling  a  bunch  of  flowers.  The 
dancers.  The  firll  group  on  the  fecond  group  confids  of  the  fame 
left,  or  S.  W.  end  of  the  vemnda,  number  of  figures  male  and  female, 
reprefents  a  female  holding  fome-  and  in  much  the  fame  attitude  and 
thing,  which  1  could  not  make  out,  drefs  ;  with  this  difference,  that 
in  her  right  hand  above  her  (houl-  from  the  places  being  reverfed,  the 
der;  her  left  arm  extended  round  left  arm  «)f  the  man  embraces  the 
the  back  of  the  male,  whofe  right  woman  with  the  hand  refting  on 
elbow  reds  on  the  'urve  of  the  her  left  flioulder  ;  the  pofiiion  t>f 
woman’s  arm.  The  man  holds  in  the  man’s  legs  likewife  differs  in 
his  right  hand  an  indrument  fimibr  this  rcfpeci,  that,  indead  of  the 
to  that  held  by  the  woman,  and  left  foot  being  turned  out  in  a  bo- 
raifed  in  the  fame  manner  above  rizor.tal  direction,  both  feet  remain 
the  (houlder.  To  the  left  of  the  paralltl  to  each  other.  The  coun- 
mau  another  woman  ludds  in  her  tcnances  of  the  figures  in  thefe 
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noops  cannot  nOw  be  dtftinguiflied  thing  of  them;  From  \frhat  has  al¬ 
io  as  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  their  ready  been  deferibed,  you  may, 
expreifion.  From  tlie  attitudes,  however,  form  fonie  idea  of  the 
however,  which  are  evidently  a-  uncommon  labour  bellowed  on  thefc 
morous,  and  fome  remaining  traces  pieces  of  fculpture,  cut  out  in  alto 
of  feature,  we  are  authoriled  to  relievo  from  a  rock  of  the  hardeft 
fuppole  they  were  animated  and  nature,  many  of  which  figures,  at 
exprelfive  of  joy,  though  ii.deed  this  diftant  periotl;  appear  as  frefll 
all  the  other  figures  in  the  veranda  and  entire  as  if  juft  from  the  hands 
feem  to  contradiift  the  fuppofition;  of  the  artift;  But  the  moft  extra- 
Immediately  above  the  two  groups  ordinary  inftance  of  human  labour 
jnft  deferibed,  another  row  of  fi-  and  art  remains  yet  to  be  deferibed, 
gures,  extending  nearly  the  whole  namely,  the  cave  or  grand  hall  of 
length  of  the  teranda.  fit  crofs-  this  beautiful  excavation, 
legged  in  the  attitude  of  devotion.  The  entrance  to  this  magnificent 
with  the  hand/  like  many  of  the  apartment  is  at  a  fpacious  door  cut 
figures  in  the  other  caves,  in  a  par-  thro’  the  wall  that  forms  the  inner 
ticular  pofition/  which  I  afterwards  fide  of  the  veranda  already  tnen- 
difeovered  was  the  act  of  counting  tioned.  Over  this  door,  and  above 
the  beads  of  a  rofary.  the  top  of  the  veranda,  at  the  height. 

On  the  left  of  the  Urge  figure  I  Ihould  fupphlb,  of  near  thirty  feet 
at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  veranda  from  the  ground,  are  five  large 
Hands,  in  a  nich,  a  fmall  female  fi-  windows  or  doors>  cut  out  fo  as 
gure,  in  a  penfive/  melancholy  atti-  nearly  to  illuminate  the  whole  cave, 
tilde  ;  the  head  inclined  to  the  left  The  centre  w'fndow  of  thefe  five 
fltoulder,  the  eye  downcaft,  the  is  an  arch  or  compleat  femicircle^ 
fight  hand  holding  the  inftrument  the  extreme  height  of  which  I  think 
already  mentioned)  the  left  hang-  cannot  be  lefs  than  nine  or  ten  feet.- 
hig  in  a  negligent  manner  by  her  The  other  four  are  of  the  ufual  pa-* 
fide.  Near  to  her,  on  the  left,  in  rallelogramic  form,  carried  down 
another  nich,  ftands  a  male  figure  as  low  as  the  floor  of  the  upper  ve- 
bending  a  little  forward,  in  the  at-  randa,  of,  in  other  words,  the  top 
titiide  of  advice  or  perfuafion  ;  the  of  the  lower  one.  On  entering  the 
head  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  great  hall  there  is  a  paifage  of  a- 
crown  terminating  in  a  point ;  his  bout  four  feet,  that  goes  quite  round 
right  hand  extended,  the  forefinger  between  the  walls  and  the  colo- 
and  thumb  holding  a  firing  of  beads  5  nade  of  pillars,  which,  to  the  nnm- 
the  left  hand,  like  rtioft  of  the  other  ber  of  thirty-four,  ornament  this 
figures,  holds  the  folds  of  a  garment  fpacious  chamber,  and  fnpport  the 
over  the  left  fliouldcr.  On  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  mountain, 
right  of  the  large  figure,  in  a  nich.  The  firft  four  extend  from  light  to 
ftands  a  male  figure ;  his  right  hand  left  in  a  ftraiglit  Hue,  the  two  hrft  of 
open,  and  pendant  to  his  fide  j  his  which  are  regular  oiftagons,  without 
body  inclined  a  little  to  the  left,  bale  or  capital ;  the  other  two  have 
and  his  countenance  highly  expref-  feven  equal  fides,  with  the  eighth 
five  of  forrow.  At  the  other  end  projecting  half  the  diameter  of  the 
of  the  veranda,  immediately  oppo-  pillar.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  hall 
fite,  ftands  a  male  figure,  almoft  are  eleven  pillars,  different  from  any 
fimilar  in  attitude  and  appearance,  known  order,  the  pedeftals  and  ca- 
Therc  are  a  number  of  other  fi-  pitals  ornamented  with  a  variety 
gures  in  this  veranda,  but  fo  defa-  of  fmall  figures  in  balTo  relievo,* 
ted  by  time  that  I  could  make  no-  reprefenting  principally  elepbantf 
•V©i.  VJ.  N®  tj.  7  '  wkfe 
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with  men  and  Women  riding  on 
their  backs,  very  well  executed, 
but  much  decayed  ;  the  eighth  pil¬ 
lar  has  a  tree,  with  an  open  book 
at  the  root.  On  rlie  right  of  the 
hall  there  are  only  lix  pillars  with 
capitals  and 'bafes  ;  they 'are  like- 
wil’e  highly  ornamented,  but  the 
figures  aimoft  entirely  elFaced  :  the 
firll  pillar,  however,  furnillies  us 
with  the  rcprel’cntatiort  of  a  tiger, 
a  horfe,  and  nvo  men,  executed  in 
fo  masterly  a  manner,  that  we  can¬ 
not  help  aferibing  particular  excel¬ 
lence  to  the  reft.  The  tiger  is 
coiichant,  aiki  jult  ready  to  feize 
on  his  prey  ;  but  the  terror  and  at¬ 
titude  of  the  horle  is  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  1  ever  faw ;  one 
of  the  men  feems  as  if  rnlhing  in 
between  the  horfe  and  danger,  his 
countenance  and  attitude  highly  tx- 
prellive  of  fortitude.  The  other 
pillars,  tliirteen  in  number,  are 
plain  octagons,  and  furround  the 
circular  extremity  of  the  hall,  wlwre 
a  large  folid  raals  of  Slone,  in  form 
of  a  pagoda,  or  maufoleum.  Stands 
immediately  in  tlie  center.  All 
rotmd  this  pagoda,  like  thofe  now 
found  in  the  country,  are  holes  cut 
to  contain  lamps  tiled  during  parti¬ 
cular  ceremonies.  The  length  of 
the  hall,  from  each  end  of  the  co- 
lonade,  is  above  Sixty  feet,  and  a- 
bout  tweiTty  in  breadth  ;  the  full 
dinienfions  of  the  wliole,  including 
the  paSTage  before  mentioned,  mult 
<lierefore  be  Sixty-eight  by  twenty- 
eight.  The  height,  from  the  ground 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  roof 
(w'hich  is  arched  in  a  mofl  maflcr- 
ly  Style)  cannot  he  lefs  than  forty 
Sect.  ^Viite  round  the  walls,  wltcrc 
the  row  commences,  there  are 
places  cut  out  of  the  rock  as  if  to 
fuppoi  t  the  ends  of  beams  or  raf¬ 
ters  :  and  from  the  regular  marks 
all  over  the  root”,  it  is  pretty  cvi. 
dcat  it  was  formerly  covered  with 
wood,  perhaps  curionHy  carved  like 
the  pagodas  every  where  Sound  in 


India.  Immediately  under  thefc  • 
are  two  rows  of  fquare  holes,  that 
likewise  extend  quite  round,  exaiSt'- 
ly  parallel  to  each  other,  in  which 
the  ends  of  pieces  of  timber  rtill  re¬ 
main. 

It  is  impoSTible  to  fpcak  decisive¬ 
ly  on  thefe  appearances,  from 
what  has  been  juit  mentioned,  it  is 
clear  that  Some  wooden  work  mult 
Irave  projeiiled  from  the  walls  all 
round  the  apartment ;  and  tliis  fup- 
pofition  is  SHU  Strengthened  by  the 
formation  of  the  whole  excavation. 
From  the  large  Semicircular  win¬ 
dow,  or  door  in  front,  being' exaiStly 
in  a  line  with  the  holes,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  conclude  that  there  mull  have 
been  a  communication  between  this 
place  and  the  upper  veranda  j  nor 
can  I  help  thinking  that  a  commu¬ 
nication  iikewH'e  took  place  between 
the  under  and  upper  Stories,  though 
not  lire  fmallcll  traces  of  it  are  any 
where  to  be  found.  To  fuppofe 
that  the  upper  part  of  this  Ivall  was 
floored,  would,  I  think,  be  a  bad 
compliment  to  thoiie  who  have  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  fuch  instances  of 
talte  and  genius,  as  it  molt  have 
entirely  destroyed  the  grandeur  of 
tlic  whole,  and  wrapt  the  under 
part,  with  all  its  beauties,  in  utter 
darknefs.  1  am  therefore  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  tliink  that  a  wooden  gal¬ 
lery  extended  (juite  round,  and  that 
the  communication  between  the 
under  and  upper  Stories  mull  have 
been  by  a  wooden  llair-caSe,  either 
from  without,  or  front  I'ome  part 
of  tlie  hall.  Be  this  as  it  nray, 
the  grand  cave  of  Cannara  mult 
ever  be  coniKtered  by  the  man  of 
talle  as  an  olije^t  of  beauty  and 
fublimity,  and  by  the  antiquary  and 
philofoplier  as  one  of  the  moll  va¬ 
luable  monumeius  of  antiquity. 

Having  partly  qucncht-d  my  thirSl 
of  cur'K»Sity  at  this  iirexiiauitible 
fountain,  and  examined  the  three 
adjoining  caves  (which  are  likew’ile 
curious  rel'ics  of  genius  and  devo¬ 
tion) 
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(Son)  we  repaired  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  mountain,  tlirough  an 
altoniiUng  number  of  excavations 
pf  various  forms  and  diraenfiuns. 
Many  of  tliel'e  are  between  fifty 
and  fixty  feet  fquare,  decorated 
with  pillars  and  verandas  {  but  all 
difierent  from  the  four  other  caves, 
being  low  in  the  roof,  with  few  or 
no  Itatues.  They  are  almoll  all 
furnilhed  with  a  well  of  excellent 
water  each,  cut  into  the  rock  gene¬ 
rally  at  the  end  of  the  verandas,  or 
fome  inner  apartment  fecured  from 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  renders 
it  delightfully  cool  and  grateful  in 
a  country  like  Indio.  Thefe  ex¬ 
cavations,  as  I  before  remarked, 
liave  communications  to  each  other 
by  deps  cut  in  the  fides  of  the 
rock,  and  extend  to  tlie  oppoiite 
fide  of  the  ftream  that  partly  fur- 
rounds  the  bafe  of  the  mountain, 
and  which,  during  tiv:  rainy  feafon, 

1  Ihould  fiippofc)  is  fwelled  into  a 
confiderable  and  rapid  river.  Moil 
of  tliefe  caves  conlid  of  one  large 
apartment,  with  a  numl>er  of  fmall 
ones  of  ditferent  dimenlions  adjoin¬ 
ing  :  which  circmndance,  together 
with  many  others,  convinces  me  that 
this  could  not  have  been  a  place  of 
mere  worlhip,  as  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  but  tlie  regular  ami  fixed 
habitation  of  a  fet  of  people  who 
perhaps  lived  liere  for  itges.  The 
dlHerent  caves  througli  which  we 
paded  (and  tliel'e  were  far  from 
condituting  the  whole  number) 
might  contain  feme  ihoufands  of 
Inhabitants  without  any  inconveni¬ 
ence,  if  occupied  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  prel'ent  habitations  of  the 
people  in  this  country.  That  futh 
an  iromenfe  number  of  excavations, 
divided  into  a  variety  of  iI'iHercnt 
apartments,  and  carefully  fupplied 
with  fuch  plenty  of  water,  were 
executed  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
religious  w’orfltip,  is,  I  mult  con- 
fefs,  to  me  incredible.  Befides, 
few  of  thefe  caves,  except  the  four 


already  mentioned,  bear  the  mod 
didant  marks  of  devotion  ;  thole 
indeed  give  evident  proofs  of  it, 
particularly  the  three  which,  with 
the  grand  cave-  form  a  llreet  or 
row  on  your  firll  entrance,  and 
which  greatly  excell  all  die  others 
in  magnificence,  ornament,  and 
beauty.  They  liave  each  a  pagoda 
(the  iuvar'iable  mark  of  worlbip  in 
this  country,)  round  which  a  vad 
number  of  male  and  female  figures 
either  kneel  or  Hand  in  a  fuppiiaiit 
podure  ;  their  eyes  downcall,  their 
countenances  melancholy,  with 
hands  folded  to  their  breads,  or 
counting  a  firing  of  beads.  All 
t'liefc  hgurcs  occupy  the  front  or 
tlie  veranda  of  the  cave,  and  llrike 
the  eye  forcibly  on  the  fird  ap¬ 
proach.  They  are  extremely  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  curious ; 
but,  as  my  time  was  limited,  and 
the  grand  cave  becoming  an  objetH: 
of  more  importance,  i  contented 
myfelf  with  a  particular  infpeAion 
of  that  only. 

After  exploring  the  different  ca¬ 
verns  of  tins  wonderful  rock,  and 
viewing  from  the  fummit  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  furroimding  country,  we 
returned  to  the  grand  cave,  where 
we  were  happy  to  find  our  lervants 
arrived  with  the  provender.  The 
cloth  was  indantly  laid  in  the  fouth 
window  of  the  veranda,  which  fur- 
niflied  a  table,  if  not  tlie  mod  p<j- 
llflied,  perhaps  the  mod  ancient  in 
the  world.  Exercife,  good  fpiritj^f 
keen  appetites,  and  iiovelty  of  li- 
tiiation,  gave  new  channs  to  the 
fead  ;  the  cold  fowls,  ham,  and  fat- 
lad,  teemed  better  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  we  had  met  with  be¬ 
fore  ;  wliile  good  wine,  excellent 
^ water,  and  locial  mirth,  crowned 
the  mod  delicious  banquet  I  ever 
enjoyed.  After  dinner,  fome  of  the 
company  went  to  fleep,  and  others 
to /he  wootls  for  f^xirt.  I  fnatched 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  few 
remarks  wlii<;b  I  now  fend  you,  and 
2  which 
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which  I  heartily  regret  are  fo  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  fnbjec’L  They, 
however,  may  ferve  as  the  outlines 
of  a  beautiful  picture,  which  you 
may  eafily  lhade  and  colour  by  the 
help  of  a  little  imagination. 

Though  I  cannot  flatter  mylelf 
with  having  drawil  a  piclure  by 
W'hich  you  can  form  a  jull  idea  of 
the  ordinal,  the  fails  1  have  com¬ 
municated  may,  however,  enable 
you  to  judge  of  the  nncommon  la¬ 
bour  befiowed  on  thqfe  fubterra- 
neous  abodes,  and  the  time  that 
muft  have  neceflarily  been  taken  in 
excavating  and  arranging  the  whole, 
and  in  beautifying  and  enriching 
every  part  with  fuch  an  incredible 
variety  of  ornaments.  Compared 
■with  thele,  the  works  of  modem 
hands  dwindle  into  the  mere  amufe? 
mertts  of  children ;  nor  can  wc  view 
fuch  (liijjendous  caverns  cut  out  of 
folid  rocks,  and  moulded  into  fiK'h 
a  variety  of  forms,  without  fub- 
feribing  our  opinion  to  a  bold  af- 
fertion,  that  fuch  laboriotis  produc¬ 
tions  muft  have  been  the  work  of  a- 
ges.  Wherefore  thefe  Herculean  la¬ 
bours  were  undertaken,  or  by  whom 
they  were  executed,  are  fails  not 
now  to  be  afeertained,  being  long 
fince  buried  iti  the  womb  of  time. 
Hift«ry  affords  not  the  moft  glim¬ 
mering  light  to  explore  this  dark 
paflage  of  antiquity,  and  even  tra¬ 
dition  jias  not  tranfmitted  the  moft 
trivial  circumftance  to  fupply  us 
with  a  rational  conjeilure  on  the 
ful^eil.  Many  and  various  are  the 
opinions  formed,  but  none  of  them 
parries  the  fmalleft  conviilion  along 
witli  it.  The  judgment  is  ponftantiy 
bewildered  amidft  the  ctntradiSlory 
proofs  produced  by  the  very  repre- 
fentations  we  meaq  to  examine  j 
and  while  we  feizc  with  ardour  on 
circumftances  tliat  lieem  to  favour 
an  hypothelts,  fome  mtruding  wit- 
refs  upluckily  ftarts  up,  and  over* 
films  the  whole  fyftera.  Thus,  for 
itiftance,  ihould  we  afertbe-' thefe 
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furprifing  labours  to  the  Gentoos« 
no  fimilarity,  either  in  feature  or  in 
drefs,  to  the  prefent  race  of  that 
pecftle  is  any  where  to  be  fbund« 
If  to  the  Egyptians  or  Ethiopians, 
whom  they  feem  to  refemble  moft  } 
whence  the  objecls  of  worlhip  in 
thefe  caves  fo  ^illunilar  to  tboi'e  of 
that  nation,  namely,  the  elephant, 
cow,  and  fwammie,  all  of  which 
are  worfliipped  in  India,  and  uni- 
verfally  found  in  every  Gentoo  pa¬ 
goda  ?  To  perplex  us  ftill  more,  on 
the  ftde  of  one  of  the  doors  that 
lead  to  the  grand  cave  at  Elephan- 
ta  is  a  long  infeription  in  the  Per- 
fan  cbaraiiler,  but  importing  no¬ 
thing  that  throws  the  lead  light  oit 
the  lubjed.  As  to  the  drefs  (ff  all 
the  figures  in  the  different  caves, 
it  bears  no  rtfemblance  to  either 
Gentoo,  Africaii,  Perlian,  or  Ara¬ 
bian.  The  bangles  and  ear-rings 
are  the  only  ornaments  that  come 
near  modem  fafliion  ^  and,  what 
is  fomething  extraordinary,  the 
moft  ancient  part  of  drefs,  the  tur-i 
ban,  is  no  where  to  be  found,  op 
any  thing  that  bears  the  moft 
diftant  refcmblance  of  it.  Every 
thing,  however,  convinces  us,  that 
thefe  figures  muft  have  re]>r*fented 
feme  particular  people,  and  that 
they  muft  have  all  been  the  work 
of  the  fame  nation.  Tlie  lame  flat, 
broad,  good-natured,  heavy  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  the  thick  under  Hp  ; 
the  fame  drefs,  the  fame  attitud^, 
and  nearly  the  fame  ornaments 
reign  throi^out,  particularly  in  the 
larger  and  moft  ofteniible  figures. 
With  regard  to  feature,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  if  approaches  much 
nearer  the  Ethiopian  than  any  o- 
thei‘  people  :  and  confidering  the 
early  talle  for  fculpture  that  pre¬ 
vailed  amougft  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  many  examples  of  fimilar  exca- 
vattom  found  in  that  country,  the 
wandering  difpofition  of  the  people, 
and  their  ambition  to  difi'ufe  their 
arts  fciences  ovek  the  globe  t 
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in  ingenious  theeriil,  with  fuch  moft  latitude  to  theory  and  fancy, 
materials  alone,  might  boUd  no  the  idea  of  their  being  the  work  d 
contemptible  ftn«?hjre.  He  might,  Egyptians  muft  fall  to  the  ground, 
perhaps,  Hill  add  femetliing  to  its  We  fiiall  trace  the  ancient  Chal> 
foKdity,  by  oiaintaining,  that  the  deans  (whom  we  lhall  likewile  ad- 
excavations  already  defcribed  mull  mit  to  be  the  Egyptian  root)  from 
have  been  the  work  of  fome  fet  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
men  long  fince  extimH  in  India  ;  banks  of  the  Nile.  We  fliall  allow, 
that  in  luppofing  them  of  Gentoo  that,  in  this  progrefs,  they  occu- 
origin,  the  veil  of  obfcority  Ihould  pied  the  whole  continent  of  Ara-, 
iniiantly  drop,  fince  it  can  hardly  bia  for  a  confiderable  time ;  and 
be  imagined  that  fo  total  a  change  that,  after  penetrating  Ethiopia  by 
in  dreis  and  feature  fliould  take  the  Erythrean  gulf,  they  at  lail  got 
place  among  any  fet  of  men,  or  that  polfeflion  of  Egypt,  and  the  whole 
thofe  who,  from  time  immemorial,  coaft  of  Africa  on  the  Mediterrai 
have  inhabited  India,  ihould  now  nean,  even  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
not  only  be  ignorant  a(  the  inftitu-  We  fhall  go  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe, 
tions  of  their  forefathers,  but  alto-  that  this  people,  in  their  peregri- 
gether  ftrangers  to  the  origin  of  nations,  vifited  and  fettled  a  colony 
works,  fo  valt  In  the  undertaking,  in  Sall'et,  and  that  they  relided 
and  fo  particularly  calculated  for  there  many  years,  and  by  feme  un¬ 
national  purpofes.  That  however  accountable  event  became  extinift, 
capricious  or  fluiHuating  the  modes  or  migrated  to  other  countries.  AK 
of  foihion  may  be,  the  human  coun-  ter  giving  thefe  latitudes  (and  I 
tenance  feldom  or  never  undergoes  think  tliey  are  pretty  large)  it  by 
material  changes,  but  is  the  inva-  no  means  proves  the  excavations  iri 
riable  guide  by  which  we  trace,  not  quclHon  to  be  the  workmanibip  of 
only  national  feature,  but  family  re-  thefe  ancient  fculptors.  On  tlie 
femblaiice.  That  if  the  fculptors  contrary,  folid  and  fubdamial  ob* 
of  the  different  caves  were  able  to  jeAions  occur  to  overturn  any  fuch 
execute  fuch  a  number  of  figures,  fuppofition  ;  objections  that  arifCj,’ 
whofe  countenances  fo  nearly  re-  not  from  either  theory  or  whim^ 
femWe  each  other,  it  is  a  pretty  hut  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  the 
clear  proof  that  they  could  have,  hiftory  of  mankind.  Among  the 
with  the  fame  cafe,  reprefented  the  various  changes  in  nations,  front 
national  feature  of  any  people  what-  barbarifm  to  civilization,  religi^ott 
ever ;  and  that  if  thefe  figures  arc  always  is  the  moft  immutable.  The 
to  be  confidered  as  certain  prmo-  human  mind  Ihrinks  with  horror 
types  of  any  fet  of  Gentoos  now  from  the  fmalleH  change  in  matters 
exilting,  it  mult  be  a  fet  of  Gentoos  aocounted  facred,  and  the  removal 
different  in  feature  and  in  drefs  of  a  block  or  a  Hone,  has  often  been 
from  any  hitljerto  found  in  the  Pe-  attended  with  more  bloody  war4, 
jiinfula  pf  India.  than  the  deftruCtion  of  a  city, 

Thefe  oblervatimis,  however  ap-  That  the  Chaldeans  were  idola- 
parently  incontrovertible,  tend  lit-  ters  is  true  ;  but  tlirir  objects  of 
tie  to  folve  the  difficulty.  On  the  worlhip  were  certainly  different 
other  hand,  much  might  be  advan-  from  any  thing  we  meet  with  in. 
ced  to  prove  the  itnpoffibility  of  th$  caves  of  Salfet  or  Elephanta  j 
thefp  excavations  being  tlie  work  and,  notwithftanding  many  appears 
of  Egyptians,  and  the  fame  time  anccs  to  the  contrary,  I  am  fbll  in¬ 
fo  ftipport  the  opinion  of  a  Gentoo  clined  to  think,  that  thefe  caves 
prigin.  ^Yere  we  to  give  the  ut-  muH  have  been  the  work  of  Cen- 
'  loos, 
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toor,  and  that  for  the  following  and  Perfees.  But,  perhaps,  tli» 
reaions:  i  f  ilrongeil  proof  that  can  be. adduced 

In  the  firfl  place,  though  we  find  hi  favour  of  a  Gentoo  origin,  is  the 
little  or  no  liniilarity  between  the  prefent  race  of  that  people  lUU 
general  formation  of  tlieie  fubter»  worlbipping  in  rite  caves  of  Ambo« 
raneous  abodes  and  the  prefent  la  and  filephanta.  Of  all  the  dif' 
Gentoo  places  of  worljnp,  we  per-  ferent  calls  in  India,  the  Gentoo  is 
reive  a  ttrilcmg  rcfcmblancc  in  ma-  the  moil  completely  fettered  with 
ny  particulars.  Though  their*  pa-  religious  prejudices,  and  the  moll 
godas  are  not  excavated  in  rocks,  fedulous  in  preferving  their  lane* 
they  arc,  however,  all  highly  or*  tuaries,  and  even  their  houfes,  from 
nainented  widi  fibres  a^  car*  tlie  pollution  of  llrangers.  It  can 
ving,  which,  whether  in  ftonc  or  hardly  then  be  imagined,  tliat  a  fet 
in  wood,  generally  occupy  every  of  people,  fo  very  tenacious  of  their 
part  of  the  external  furface  of  the  purity  in  matters  of  fuch  feeming 
building.  In  the  fecond  place,  tlio’  importance,  fliould  repair  to  any 
their  objecls  of  worfliip  are  neither  cave  for  the  purpofes  of  divine 
fo  numerous  nor  fo  alloniihing  as  worlhip,  without  an  aiTurance  that 
tliofe  in  the  different  caves,  there  Igch  care  was  originally  intended 
are  many  almoll  exa(‘lly  alike,  for  that  particular  ufe.  The  Gcn- 
namely,  the  Swammies  with  the  toos,  however,  feem  to  know  as 
Elephant’s  head  ;  and  thofe  figures  little  of  the  matter  in  difpute  as  any 
with  four,  fix,  and  eight  arms,  in*  otlier  I'ei^l ;  nor  can  any  man  be 
variably  found  in  every  pagoda,  found  who  can  explain  the  mean- 
Thirdly,  The  fanilupt  fanSorum  has  ing  of  a  fingle  figure,  or  explore 
the  fame  mark  in  both,  i.  e.  the  the  emblematical  lenfe  of  a  linglc 
large  ftone  in  the  form  of  a  maufo*  groiipe,  Thcfe  obft^ations  natu. 
leum ;  and,  laftly,  the  fame  repre-  rally  occinred  in  treking  a  fubjcfl 
fentation  of  favourite  animals,  fome  which  you  mull  allow  to  be  curi- 
of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  coun-  oufiy  inexplicable.  If  they  tend 
try.  Independent  of  thcfe  llriking  nothing  to  unravel  tlie  myftcry, 
refemblances,  wc  find  many  of  the  they  cannot  add  to  its  obfeurity  ;  if 
figures  at  Elephanta  with  the  bra*  they  afford  tlie  fmalleil  light  tp 
min’s  firing  over  the  bread  and  guide  or  encourage  the  learned  iq 
fiioulder,  not  to  mention  the  bangles  father  refcarches,  the  writer  of 
and  large  ear-rings,  which',  tliough  the  j^efent  little  Eflay  mud  account 
parts  ni  the  prelent  Gentoo  drels,  himfelf  highly  rewarded* 
are  likewife  worn  by  both  Moors  H*  M. 
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animals,  at  a  time  when  phyfiology 
could  derive  no  benefit  from  their 
labonrs,  by  reafon  of  the  imperfe»it 


parifon  between  the  correlpondiw  labonrs,  by  realon  ot  the  imperleCt 
organs  in  different  animals,  is  fnl^  knowledge  of  the  druc'lure  of  the 
cient  to  inform  us,  with  refpefl  to  htmian  body  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  in* 
the  funflions  of  the  analogous  or-  fpeflion  of  the  human  fubjcfl  was 
gans  in  man.  Anatomids  were  en-  permitted,  and  when  therefore  that 
gaged  in  the  dilleflion  9f  the  lower  of*  the  other  animals  might  have 
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btfcotne  important,  it  was  unfortu*  nothing  in  common  with  the  other 


nately  neglet^ted.  Aiutonhcal  re* 
learches  were,  indeed,  made  i  on 
thole  animals  whofe  itruiSture  <  ap¬ 
proached  the  nearelt  to  that  of 
man,  luch  as  the  quadrujpeds ;  but 
it  was  a  long  time  before  thofe 
were  examined  that  more  remote¬ 
ly  refemble  him.  It  was  thought 
tltat  tlie  inipettioa  of  thofe  parts  in 
animals  tliat  are  moil  HniUar  to 
thofe  in  man,  would  lead  to  the 
dU'covery  of  their  uie ;  but  i'uch  a 
comparilon  is  not  fo  important  to 
the  ^lyiiologill,  as  that  between  be¬ 
ings  more  dilBrnilar,  and  between 
which  it  is  didicult  at  firfl  light  to 
perceive  a  refemblance.  The  more 
dilihnilar  the  objects  are,  the  more 
Important  are  the  fadts  that  refult 
from  a  comparilon  of  them.  It  will 
not  then  be  lurpriling  if  men  ne- 
glet^ed  to  compare  the  fubjedts  of 
the  difi'erent -kingdoms,  when  tliey 
did  not  even  examine  in  this  way 
the  animals  of  difterent  orders.  Per¬ 
haps,  phyfiologills  liave  not  reaped 
from  the  labours  of  Grew,  Mal¬ 
pighi,  Du  Hamel,  &c.  all  the.  ad¬ 
vantages  polTible  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  many  phenomena  in  ,the  a- 
nimal  economy.  They  have  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  I'eizing  a 
lew  ifolated  fa<^s  $  but  the  mure 
important  fun<^tons,  thole  which 
have  a  marked  analogy  with  the 
fame  fnn<ftions  in  animals,  have  not 
been  well  invelligated  in  plants  till 
our  days.  The  naturalills  of  the 
lall  age  hardly  knew  that  truces  of 
refpiration,  of  generation,  and  of 
circulation,  were  to  be  found  in  ve¬ 
getables.  It  was  thought  that  fome 
of  thofe  phenomena  that  are  cum- 
mcm  to  animals  and  vegetables 
might  be  accounted  for  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  them  in  bodies  tlut  feem  by 
their  form  to  have  a  relation  to 
both  kingdoms ;  but  belldes  that, 
thefe  bodies  are  little  known  to  a- 
uatotnills,  tliey  belong  excluhvely 
to  one  of  tlic  kingdoms,  and  have 


but  their  form,  which  is  always  ao 
cidentoL  Forms  characterize  the 
fpecies,  and  Nature  has  wonderfully 
varied  tliem  ;  their  di&renc«  con-, 
lilts  only  in  parts  mure  or  lefs  elonga¬ 
ted,  approximated,  or  enlarged,  and 
thus  they  arc  eahly  axtd  itiliujtely 
varied.  Her  economy  Is  maaifelt 
only  in  tbofeiiindtions  which  &e  hath 
always  eicablhhed  on  the  fame  prui- 
ciples,  aliigning  to  them  no  ditfer- 
ence  in  the  fiiecies,  but  only  in  the 
great  dalles  to  wbidi  they  are  full- 
lervient. 

The  different  parts  of  pbnts  en¬ 
joy  the  lacidty  of  motion  ;  but  the 
motions  of  a  vegetable  are  very 
dill'erent  in  their  nature  from  thofe 
of  an  animal :  the  molt  lenCble,. 
tliofe  that  arc  produced  molt  rapid¬ 
ly  in  plants,  are  almoit  always  in- 
huenced  by  lomc  llimulating  cauie. 
Irritability,  which  u  nothing  but 
fenfibility  made  manlfelt  by  mo¬ 
tion,  b  a  general  law,  to  which  na¬ 
ture  has  iubiected  all  living  beings ; 
and  it  is  this  that  continually  watches 
over  their  prefervation.  Being  more 
powerful  in  animals  than  in  plants, 
it  may  often  be  confounded  iii  thei'c 
lalt  with  phenomena  that  depend 
on  a  quite  dllferent  caul'e.  In  the 
vegetable,  it  is  only  the  organ  which 
is  expofed  to  the  adion  of  the  111- 
raulating  power  that  moves.  Irrita¬ 
tion  in  particular  places  never  pro¬ 
duces  tltat  prompt  combinatiui  of 
fenfations  which  we  obferve  in  ani¬ 
mals,  iu  coufequcitce  of  which  cer¬ 
tain  organs  are  put  in  motion  which 
are  nut  direJtly  affe£tcd,  and  which 
might  otberwife  liave  been  pafllvc. 

The  more  perfc(5l  the  organizac 
tion  is  in  the  different  parts  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  more  apparent  are  the 
ligns  of  irritability,  Thofe  pans 
tli^  come  nearell  to  thofe  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  in  which  of  confequence 
the  organization  is  moll  intp^eC\, 
are  the  leal!  ..irritable.  Tlip  lame 
Lw  holds  with  regard  to  plants, 

but 
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but  the  refult  \9  oppofite  «  the  figns  are  very  fenfible  ;  fuch  as  the  ftet* 
of  irritability  are  molt  fenfible  in  lations  of  the  heart  and  arteries/ 
proportion  to  the  analogy  of  the  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  t'c.f 
parts  with  thofe  of  animals,  and  thefe  being  abfolutely  necellary  to 
they  are  imperceptible  in  thole  that  the  prefervation  of  the  individual, 
are  molt  diffimilar.  This  allertion  are  always  reproduced  in  thofe  of 


is  proved  by  what  we  obferve  in 
the  organs  deltined  in  vegetables  to 
perpetuate  the  fpecics :  thefe  parts 
alone  feem  lenlibie  to  Aimuli ;  the 
leaves,  bark,  Italks,  and  roots,  fliew- 
ing  no  figns  of  irritability. 

The  faculty  of  reprodu<?tion  in 
plants  as  well  as  in  animals,  is  a 
function  proper  to  the  fpecies,  and 
W’ithout  which  the  individual  may 
AibfiA ;  but  Nature  I’eems  to  have 
beltowcd  on  it  more  importance  in 
plants  than  in  moA  animals.  Every 
thing  in  the  vegetable  feems  direc¬ 
ted  to  this  end  Iblely :  it  is  to  ac* 
complilh  this  ptirpole  that  vegeta¬ 
tion  takes  place,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  are  developed  ;  it  is  in 
the  parts  peculiarly  dellined  to  this 
ftinftion  that  variety  and  brilliancy 
of  colours  are  difplayed,  and  that 
organizatiotl  is  perfefted  as  foon  as 
the  intention  of  Nature  is  accom- 
plilhed ;  and  when  the  feeds  have 
acquired  in  their  capfule  tlie  necef* 
fary  degree  of  maturity,  the  nou- 
rilhing  juices  ceafe  to  run  in  the 
reflels,  the  individual  withers  and 
perllhes.  Plants  referable  animals 
in  the  parts  of  generation,  not  only 
becaufe  thefe  are  the  only  irritable 
parts,  but  becaufe  they  are  the  on¬ 
ly  ones  that  make  them  enjoy  in 
Ibme  meafure  the  power  of  loco¬ 
motion.  It  is  unnecefTary  here  to 
detail  the  fudden  motions  of  the  Aa- 
mina,  of  the  piAillum,  &c.  of  many 
plants  when  they  are  expofed  to 
Aimnli ;  tl»efe  phenomena  are  too 
Well  known  to  naturalifls. 

The  viral  motiorts  in  plants  are 
flow,  and  entirely  determined  by 
circumAances,  which  are  always  re¬ 
peated  and  equally  diAufed  over  all 
the  parts.  In  animals,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  almcA  all  the -vital  morions 


the  lame  fpecies  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner  and  in  the  fame  diredlion  ;  and 
this  takes  place  in  like  manner  in 
plants.  The  twining  plants,  for  in- 
Aance  fueh  as  the  hop,  follow  con- 
Aantly,  as  they  twiA  themfelves 
round  a  pole,  the  direftion  of  the 
South  towards  the  WeA. 

If  vegetables  are  obAnnAed  in 
exercifing  thefe  motions,  they  Ibon 
perilh  ;  if,  for  example,  we  untwiA 
a  twining  plant  which  had  taken  its 
direction  round  a  branch  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  and  place  it  in  a 
contrary  direcAion,  it  withers  in  a 
Ihort  time,  efpecially  if  it  has  not 
vigour  enough  to  regain  its  natural 
fituation.  We  bring  death  in  the 
fame  manner  on  an  animal,  if  we 
interrupt  any  of  its  vital  motions. 

The  law  by  which  plants  are 
forced  to  move  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  is  very  powerful :  when  twd 
twining  plants,  one  of  which  is 
weaker  than  the  other,  for  ex¬ 
ample  two  plants  of  woodbine,  hap¬ 
pen  to  encounter,  they  twiA  round 
one  another,  the  one  dirctAs  itfelf 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the 
left :  this  laA  is  always  the  weakeA ; 
it  is  forced  to  take  a  direction  con¬ 
trary  to  that  which  it  would  have 
taken  if  it  had  not  met  with  the  o- 
ther  ;  but  if,  by  any  accident,  thefe 
two  twigs  of  woodlnne  fliould  come 
afterwards  to  be  feparated,  they 
both  refume  their  natural  dire^ion,- 
that  is,  from  right  to  left.  r 

The  motions  effentiaBy  vitak' 
which  have  in  plants  the  greateA 
affinity  with  thofe  of  animals,  are 
the  courfe  of  the  fap,  the  paffage 
of  the  air  in  the  tracheie,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pofitions  which  the  flowers 
of  certain  plants  take  at  certain 
hours  in  the  day,  tse.t  bot  if  we 
attend 
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attend  to  the  manner  in  which  all 
thefe  motions  in  plants  are  peribrm- 
ed,  we  will  find,  that  they  prefent 
a  much  greater  number  of  modifi¬ 
cations  than  the  analogous  motions 
that  take  place  in  animals.  The 
temperatiu-e  of  the  atmofphere,  its 
agitation,  light,  &e.  have  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  motions  of  plants, 
accelerating  or  retarding  the  courle 
of  their  fluids  :  and,  as  they  cannot 
change  their  place,  thefe  variations 
produce  in  tl^m  changes  more  ob¬ 
vious  and  more  uniform  than  in  a- 
oimals. 

The  rarity  of  the  fluids  in  the 
veflels  of  plants  fonoetimes  occafions 
particular  motions  ;  thus,  as  foon  as 
the  feeds  of  the  Impatient.  Wood- 
forrel.  Dittany,  6* r.  have  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  maturity,  the 
juices  ceafe  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
them,  the  parts  that  corapofe  the 
capfules  grow  dry,  and  acquiring 
their  full  elafticity,  fuddeuly  burll, 
and  ejedt  the  feeds  they  contain. 
This  adlion  may  be  confidered  as 
vital,  fmce  it  tends  to  the  prefcrva- 
tion  .of  the  fpecies ;  but  it  is  modi¬ 
fied,  as  we  have  feen,  by  an  exter¬ 
nal  caufe,  fince  it  is  accelerated  or 
retarded  in  proportion  to  the  dry- 
Defs  or  humidity  of  the  atnaofphere. 

The  abundance  of  fluids  allb  de¬ 
termines  in  plants,  as  well  as  in  a- 
nimafs,  many  vital  motions.  The 
ready  adtion  of  the  Itamina  in  the 
parretaria,  the  inflexion  of  the  pe¬ 
duncles  of  flowers,  and  of  the  pil- 
tilla,  appear  owing  to  a  fimilar 
caufe. .  Thofe  motions,  wliich  are 
particularly  obferved  in  the  organs 
dellined  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
individual,  not  appearing,  except  in 
oircumltanees  that  render  them  ab- 
folutely  necefliiry.  Teem  in  lyme 
ineafure  to  be  the  efl’edl  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  combination  ;  they  are,  Itow- 
ever,  merely  mechanical,  for  they 
are  always  produced  in  the  fame 
way  and  in  tlie  fame  circumflanccs. 
TThns  the  role,of..Jcricbo,  the  dry 
»  Vot.  VI.  N°  S3. 


fruit  of  feveral  fpecies  of  ntfetnbrfm 
anthemum,  do  not  open  but  wiiea 
their  veflels  are  full  of  water. 

The  fudden  dilengagement  of 
fluids  produces  a  kind  of  motion  s 
to  this  caui'e  we  mult  attribute  a 
great  number  of  phenomena*  ob- 
lervable  in  the  leaves  of  feveral 
plants,  and  which  do  not  depend  on 
irritability.  The  fiuall  glands  in 
the  middle  of  each  leaf  in  the  dio~ 
maa,  are  no  fiooner  pundtured  by 
an  infedf,.  than  it  inflantly  folds 
up,  and  feizes  the  animal :  the  punc¬ 
ture  feems  to  operate  a  diiengage- 
ment  of  the  fluid  which  kept  the 
leaf  expanded  by  filling  its  veflels. 
This  explanation  is  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  vegetation  of  this  plant,  when 
the  fmall  glands  are  hardly  evol¬ 
ved,  and  when  probably  the  juices 
do  not  run  in  fulBcient  abundance, 
the  leaves  are  folded  up  exadfly  as 
they  appear  when  pundtured  by  aa 
infedt  at  a  more  advanced  period. 
We  obferve  a  phenomenon  fimilar 
to  this  in  tlie  leaves  of  both  fpecies 
of  dr  of  if  a.  (fun-dew).  The  me- 
clianifin  here  is  very  eafily  obier- 
vable  ;  the  leaves  are  at  firft  folded 
up,  the  juices  are  not  yet  propelled 
into  the  fine  hairs  with  whicli  they 
qre  covered ;  but  after  they  are  ex¬ 
panded,  the  prefence  of  the  fluid  is 
manifefl  by  a  drop  i'een  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  each  hair :  it  is  by  ab- 
forbing  this  fluid  that  an  infedl  emp¬ 
ties  the  veflels  of  the  leaf,  which 
then  folds  up,  and  refumes  its  firlt 
flate ;  the  promptitude  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  hairs  touched  by  the  infedl.  This 
motion  in  I'ome  degree  refembles 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  lunb 
o}’  an  animal  kept  in  a  ftaie  of  flex¬ 
ion  by  a  tumour  iii  the  joint:  when 
the  matter  whicli  obllrudled  the 
motion  is  difeharged,  the  limb  in- 
llantly  refumes  its  former  pofition. 
Some  botanills  have  given  a  very 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  motion 
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»n  the  fenfitive  plant ;  they  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  a  congeries  of  corpufcles 
in  the  velfels  of  the  plant,  which 
are  difengag^d  the  moment  it  is 
touched  :  bin  the  caufe  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  is  much  more  evident. 

The  phenomena  that  depend  on 
the  abundance  of  the  fluids  are  par¬ 
ticularly  apparent  in  plants  which 

frow  in  wet  foils }  the  dt  ejera  and 
'ion<ga  are  of  this  kind  :  and  it  is 
known  by  the  experiments  of  Meft 
Dufay  and  Duhamel,  that  fenfitive 
plants  are  particularly  fenfible  when 
the  fun  is  obfcured  by  clouds,  and 
the  air  warm  and  nioift. 

The  influence  of  external  caufes 
fometimes  fo  modifies  the  vital  mo¬ 
tions  in  plants,  that  we  would  be 
tempted  to  afcribe  them  to  volition, 
like  thofe  that  entirely  depend  on 
that  ftculty  in  animals.  If  we  fet 
a  pole  in  the  ground  near  a  twining 
plant,  it  always  lays  hold  of  the 
pole  for  fuppori,  in  whatever  place 
we  put  it.  The  fame  thing  occurs 
i*  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  which 
always  attach  themfelves  to  the  fup- 
port  prefented  to  them,  on  what¬ 
ever  fide  of  them  it  may  be  placed, 
provided  they  can  reach  it :  but 
thefe  motions  are  entirely  vital;  the 
twining  plant  and  the  tendrils  direft 
themfelves  to  every  quarter,  and 
confcqnently  cannot  fail  of  meeting 
vrith  the  bodies  withjn  their  reach. 
Tliefe  motions  arc  performed  as 
long  as  tlie  parts  continue  to  grow  \ 
but  ^vhen  they  ceafe  to  elongate,  if 
they  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
any  body  on  which  they  could  fix, 
they  anetbent  hack  upon  themfelvps. 
Suppofe  a  root  growing  near  the 
perpendicular  wall  of  a  ditch ;  if  it 
pnrfued  the  horizontal  dire^ion,  it 
would  foon  exjxife  itfelf  to  the  air 
and  perifh ;  hut  it  makes  a  turn  bcr 
fbre  it  has  reached  the  ditch,  and, 
Us  if  directed  by  a  fort  of  inftinift, 
it  pufhes  downwards,  pafies  under 
the  ditch,  afeends  on  the  other  fide, 
nqd  ftxea  epntinues  to  ryp  in  the 


horizontal  line.  The  fame  thing 
happens  when  it  is  obftrufted  by  a 
folia  body.  If  a  root  be  laid  bare, 
and  a  fponge  full  of  water  placed 
near  it,  withoitf  being  in  contact 
with  it,  the  root  approaches  the 
fponge,  and  continues  to  direct  it¬ 
felf  towards  it,  however  often,  with 
refpedl  to  the  root,  its  jflace  may 
be  changed.  This  obfervation  (hews 
how  far  the  vital  motions  in  plants 
may  be  modified  by  external  caufes, 
and  how  eifentially  they  differ  from 
thofe  that  are  the  eSeA  of  volition 
in  animals. 

The  motions  produced  by  the 
prefence  of  fluids  in  the  velfels  are 
more  or  lefs  fenfible  in  the  leaves 
of  different  fpecies  of  plants.  Some 
appear  endowed  with  no  fort  of 
motion,  Ibme  have  leaves  that  can 
move  in  different  direiElions :  their 
motions  are  generally  modified  by 
different  cau^s ;  but  none  appear 
pofTeffed  of  this  faculty  fo  eminent¬ 
ly  as  what  is  called  the  moving 
plant,  (Heiyfarum  gyrans  Lin.) 
This  Angular  vegetable  was  difeo- 
vered  in  Bengal,  growing  in  a  wet 
clay  foil  near  Dacca,  by  Lady  Mon- 
fon,  whofc  zeal  for  natural  hiftory 
had  induced  her  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  the  Indies  ,  a  zeal  fo 
miKh  the  more  laudable,  as  perfons 
of  her  fex  have  feldom  the  power, 
and  ftill  feldomer  the  courage,  to 
direcl  their  minds  to  fimilar  objects. 
Death  furprifed  her  in  the  midfi  of 
her  botanical  excurfions ;  and  Lin¬ 
naeus  thought  it  his  duty  to  dedicate 
a  genus  of  plants  to  her  memory, 
under  the  name  of  Monfonia. 

No  part  of  this  plant  Ihews  any 
figns  of  irritability  upon  application 
of  llimuli:  and  the  motion  of  its 
foliola  ceafes  when  the  larger  leaf, 
ets  are  agitated  by  the  wind.  In 
animals,  perfpirfition  is  principally 
accelerated  by  the  courfe  of  the 
blood,  by  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles, 
ire.  In  plants,  where  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids  is  very  flow,  per- 
I^ratioQ 
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^nratron  feems  to  be  increafed  by  the  organs  are  In  g^teft  perfac- 
external  caufes,  and  the  agitation  tion.  When  the  fru^tiiicatioD  is 
of  the  air  is  one  of  the  chief:  compleated,  the  leafets  ceai'e  to 

the  leaves,  which  are  the  organs  move :  fenlitive  plants  after  this 

dellined  to  perform  this  function,  time  are  hardly  fenfible,  and  tltc 

are  generally  fupported  by  flen-  petals  of  many  plants  no  longer 

der  footftalks,  which  allow  of  a  flint  periodically, 
free  motion  in  every  direction.  The  olcillatory  motions  In  the  /;/« 
If  this  ftrudture  is  wanting,  the  or-  dy/arum  gyrans  is  lb  natural  to  it, 
gans  of  vegetables  are  dilFerently  that  it  not  only  remains  for  three 
formed ;  the  heat  of  the  fuo,  moil-  or  four  days  in  the  leafets  of  ,a 
ture,  or  a  great  abundance  of  fluids  branch  that  has  been  cut  off  and 
in  the  vclTels,  conltrufted  in  a  par-  put  in  water,  but  is  even  continued 
ticular  manner,  determine  the  per-  though  the  branch  is  left  expofed 
fpiration  of  feveral  plants.  The  to  the  air.  May  not  this  latter  cafe 
dion<ea,  drt/trg,  &c.  grow  in  moill  be  compared  in  fome  mealure  with 
places  where  fluids  abound :  moll  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  in  ani* 
lenfitive  plants  are  produced  where  mals,  after  that  organ  has  been  ta- 
the  air  is  litde  agitated  ;  or  thofe  ken  out  i  The  leaves  I'eem  to  per* 
that  do  not  tranlpire  in  any  of  thefe  form  the  office  of  the  heart  in  ve- 
ways  have  a  fmaU  number  vf  leaves,  getables.  They  accelerate  by  theit 
and  thofe  generally  fucculent,  witli  motions  the  courfe  of  the  fluids,  as 
a  very  thin  epidermis.  When  the  the  heart  determines  the  circulation 
fun  is  warm,  the  little  leaves  of  the  of  the  blood  by  its  contradions,, 
hcdyfarum  are  alfo  immoveable ;  but  When  a  plant  is  (tripped  of  iti» 
when  the  weather  is  moill,  as  well  leaves,  the  progrefs  of  vegetatioil 
as  warm,  or  when  it  rains,  they  is  arrelled,  and  Inch  vegetables  re* 
move  very  freely.  femble  thofe  animals  that  have  a. 

This  motion  feems  indifpenfably  periodical  deep,  induced  by  a  dims* 
necelfary  to  the  plant,  for  it  begins  notion  of  the  adion  of  the  heart, 
as  foon  as  the  fir  11  leaves  unfold.  Motion,  as  we  have  juft  feen,  is 
and  continues  even  during  the  night  i  an  attribute  lefs  eliential  to  vege* 
but  in  time  it  grows  weaker.  Ih  tables  than  to  animals :  many  plants 
our  (loves,  it  is  moft  coniiderable  hardly  (hew  any  ligns  of  it,  many 
during  the  firft  year ;  in  the  fecond,  feem  alfo  wholly  cataleptic ;  w  hich 
it  is  not  very  fenlible  :  in  its  native  is  rarely  found  in  animals,  except 
place  all  the  leaves  have  a  motion  in  fuch  as  approach  in  their  forth 
which  I  have  never  oblerved  here,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This 
The  moving  leafets  are  mod  agita-  Angularity  is  particularly  remark- 
ted  while  the  plant  is  in  full  flower,  able  in  a  fpscies  of  a  dracocephaluvi^ 
and  the  procefs  of  frudification  a  native  of  Virginia :  the  footftalka 
goes  on.  In  plants,  as  in  animals,  of  its  flowers  preferve  theiiilelves  iti 
the  time  of  the  reprodudion  of  in-  whatever'  pontion  they  are  placed« 
dividuals  is  always  tliat  in  which  all 
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TH  E  lives  of  literary  men  are  charadcrs  are  perhaps  more  pro- 
generally  fo  little  employed  in  perly  deducible  from  the  nature  of 
the  bulUs  of  the  world,  that  tlieir  their  compofitions,  than  from  any 

^  .  obl'ervaiions 
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obfervattotis  "of  their  conduA.  The 
prefent  fubje«ft,  however,  of  our  bi¬ 
ographic  notice,  has  mixed  fo  much 
>vith  mankind,  and  has  been  diftin- 
guiflied  for  fuch  an  extenfive  inter- 
courfe  with  the  various  conditions 
of  human  life,  that  notliing  of  the 
ufual  barren  uniformity  bf  literary 
purfuits  is  to  be  deemed  deferiptive 
of  his  career  ;  though  indeed  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  all  reprefen- 
tations  of  it,  not  fnmilhed  by  him- 
felf,  muft  neceffarily  be  conlidered 
as  partial  and  inadequate.  ITie 
imagination  of  the  poet  muft  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  formed  by  Nature ; 
but  if  he  wHhes  to  render  his  art 
efficacious,  and  raife  tlie  eftimation 
of  mankind,  he  muft  turn  his  eyes 
diligently  upon  the  works  of  his 
great  Bencfadlrefs,  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  human  life,  that  this  ima¬ 
gination  may  be  ftored  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  her  labours,  and  enabled 
to  borrow  illuftrations  from  all  that 
can  give  force  and  variety  to  her 
exertions.  Tliat  the  lively  genius 
who  at  prefent  engages  our  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  liberally  gifted  in  point 
of  Imagination,  and  that  his  original 
capacity  has  been  enriched  by  w’ide 
and  perl'eveling  induftry,  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  new  conceptions,  and  va¬ 
riety  of  allufions  obfervahlc  in  his 
works,  will  abundantly  teftify.  But 
as  moft  of  our  readers  are  probably 
as  well  acquainted  with  his  produc¬ 
tions  as  ourfelvcs,  they  may  perhaps 
ehufe  to  exercil’e  tlieir  own  judge¬ 
ments  on  this  head,  and  require  foiiie 
Anecdotes,  refi^efting  the  life  of  a 
man  who  ha.s,bynovelty  of  imagery, 
b'oldnefs  of  fatirc,  and  force  of  poeti¬ 
cal  genius,  fo  much  fignalized  him- 
felf  at  till's  period.  We  will  readily 
lay  before  'riiem  all  tliat  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  rdpccllng  the 
private  life  of  this  extraordinary  off- 
fbring  of  the  Mufes  ;  and  alfon'ii.ke 
Inch  references  to  his  works  as  may 
tend  to  juftify  the  very  hi^i  opini¬ 


on  we  jirofefs  to  entertain  of  his  a« 
bilities. 

The  Gentleman  then  who  has  fi¬ 
gured  in  the  Poetical  World  under 
the  appellation  of  Peter.  Pindar, 
in  reality  bears  the  name  of  W — l- 
c— T,  and  is  defeended  from  a  re- 
fpeftable  family  in  Devonfliire.  He 
was  bred  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic, 
and  pra*ftifed  Ibme  time  with  fuccefs 
in  Cornwall :  but  notwith'ftanding 
that  he  applied  himfelf  very  ferioufly 
to  his  profeffion,  a  genius  like  his 
could  not  be  reftrained  within  the 
dull  limits  of  formal  bufinefs  ;  he 
was  therefore  foimd  frequently  ad- 
dreffing  the  Ladies  of  Helicon.  In 
this  county  he  formed  a  conneflion 
with  the  late  Sir  William  Trelawny, 
and  followed  his  fortunes  to  Jamai¬ 
ca,  of  which  illand  he  was  made 
Governor  during  the  adminiftration 
of  Lord  Shelburne.  At  this  place 
we  find  the  Doftor  at  the  fummit  of 
medical  elevation,  by  being  appoint¬ 
ed  Phyfician  General  to  the  ifland, 
enjoying  and  emoyed  by  the  lively 
inhabitants.  If  we  do  not  miftake, 
the  Do<ftor,  during  his  reddence  in 
this  ifland,  was  induced  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  clerical  function,  on  a  prof- 
pccl  of  important  preferment :  but 
being  dif^poiiited,  he  relinquiflied 
the  proteflion  of  a  divine  before  his 
departure  Ibr  Fngland,  and  hasnever 
llnce  refumed  it.  'This  circumftance 
of  his  life  we  underftand  honeft 
Peter  has  always  been  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  ;  but  as  impartial  Bio- 
graphfTs,  we  tlunk  it  our  duty  to 
reveal  it  to  our  readers.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  he  re-aflnmcd  and 
pviifued  his  original  profefiion  for 
ieveral  years  ;  but  chnfmg,  as  it  is 
faid_  he  often  has  wil’ely  declared, 
nuher  to  live  happy  on  one  guinea 
than  miferable  on  ten,  he  quitted 
the  gk)omy  chambers  of  ficknefs  for 
the  chcart'nl  region  of  Parnallus.  It 
is  needlcfs  to  obferve  what  oppor- 
t'H'.Jty  of  penetrating  into  the  cha- 
radlcr. 
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and  oMervtng  the  weaknefs  that  arifes  from  the  freedom  in  which 
of  human  nature,  the  Do^or  mull  he  has  fuffercd  his  Mufe  to  indulge 
have  derived  from  his  profeflion,  herfelf  on  the  character  of  a  Great 
and  how  far  this  might  tend  to  aflilt  Perfonage.  Kings  are  charaAers 
him  in  his  poetical  purfuits.  The  that  Ihould  not  be  lb  llightly  fported 
Do<Slor’s  attachment  to  poetry,  how-  with,  for  they  are  aflually  necellary 
ever,  at  lall  obtrined  fuch  an  afcen-  to  the  peace  and  decorum  of  Socie- 
dency  over  him,  that  though  his  re-  ty  ;  which,  befides  the  folid  fupport 
pute  as  a  phyfician  was  very  high  of  ufeful  laws,  derives  conliderable 
m  his  native  county,  and  conle-  llrength  from  the  reverence  in  which 
quently  produflive  of  conliderable  the  hrll  MagiHrate  of  a  country  is 
emolument,  he  found  it  impoflible  to  held  by  the  generality  of  the  peo> 
extinguilh  the  poetic  fervor :  and  pie ;  for  however  jult  the  cenlure, 
as  the  confined  fphere  in  which  he  the  character  Ihould  be  facred  ; 
moved  in  Cornwall  could  not  afford  though  to  the  credit  of  our  author  it 
fulBcient  materials  to  exercife,  or  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  his  ef- 
lutficient  enteruinment  to  gratify  a  fufions  feem  more  charailerifed  by 
genius  like  his,  he  entirely  relin-  good-humour  than  by  the  acrimoni- 
quiflied  his  medical  profeflion,  and  ous  feverity  which  difgraces  the 
commenced  his  literary  career  in  a  lays  of  Churchhill,  and  the  letters 
place  more  adapted  to  his  powers,  of  the  elegant,  but  virulent  Junius, 
the  ample  held  of  the  Metropolis.  There  is,  however,  one  circumftance 
And  here  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  in  the  life  of  our  author,  which,  as 
the  Do<!:lor  enjoyed  an  advantage  it  tends  to  the  fupport  of  a  beautt- 
feldom  pofleffed  by  poets  in  general;  ful  art,  deferves  to  be  recorded, 
for  having  fome  family-inheritance  of  Let  it  then  be  mentioned,  that  to 
his  own,  large  enough  to  liipply  all  him  is  Painting  indebted  lor  Oril. 
the  decent  comforts  of  life,  he  was  This  great  Artill  was  found  by  our 
under  no  neceflity  of  courting  the  fa-  author  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
vour,  or  fubmitting  to  the  controul  where  his  genius  flrll  dilcovered  it- 
of  bookfellers ;  and  was  therefore  felf  in  fuen  rude  efforts  as  might 
enabled  to  give  an  unbridled  indul-  have  palled  unobferved  by  a  left  in- 
gence  to  the  bent  of  his  genius,  telligent  eye  than  that  of  the  Doc- 
which  feems  vehemently  to  have  di-  tor,  who  faw,  in  its  roughell  lhape, 
reeled  him  to  fatire  ;  in  which  he  the  excellence  which  has  fincc  ex- 
has  certainly  equalled  the  firll  wri-  panded  into  fuch  importance, 
ters  this  country  has  produced.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 

It  now  becomes  us  to  make  fuch  trace  the  poetical  career  of  our  au- 
references  to  the  works  of  this  ver-  thor,  his  works  have  appeared  in 
fatile  author  as  may  jullify  the  high  the  following  order :  His  firll  pro¬ 
opinion  we  have  declared  of  his  ge-  dui5lion  was  an  Epistle  TO  ths 
nius ;  which  indeed  is  of  fo  Protean  Reviewers,  a  compofition  of  truly 
a  kind,  that  it  appears  in  almoll  ironical  and  laughable  fatire.  ,The 
every  lhape  and  when  one  fally  of  next  offspring  of  his  Mufe  wasLvRic 
his  fancy  excites  our  admiration,  a-  OdestotheRotal  Academici- 
nother  perhaps  immediately  occurs,  a  n  s ;  which,  with  all  their  merit,  we 
of  fo  very  different  a  fpecies,  that  it  mullconfefs,  in  fome  of  the  Hr  inures, 
is  hardly  poflible  to  fuppofe  they  are  deficient  in  candour,  and  appear 
were  both  the  pre^eny  of  the  fame  to  flow  more  from  a  love  of  Utirei, 
mind.  In  one  rel^i^l  we  confefs,  than  from  a  conviflion  of  the  de- 
however,  there  is  a  draw-back  on  merits  of  the  obJciEls  of  his  critical 
our  partiality  to  this  author ;  and  feverity.  We  dare  cite  Mr  IE*Jl 
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as  an  inftance,  who,  tho*  far  from 
a  perfcA  painter,  was  entitled  to 
more  refpeft  from  our  author. 
His  next  work  was  Lyric  Odes 
on  the  lame  fubje(5l,  with  the  fame 
feverity  and  humour;  and,  we  are 
afraid,  with  the  lame  want  of  can¬ 
dour. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  Odalc 
efiufions  our  author  produced  The 
Lousiad,  a  Mock-Heroic  Poem,  a- 
bounding  in  wit,  humour,  and 
ftrength  ;  but  at  the  lame  time  de- 
fe<5live  in  that  refpetSt  due  from  a 
fut^e^t  to  his  Sovereign*.  Peter 
Ihould  have  recollf«fted  the  old  a- 
dage,  that  “  truth  is  not  to  be  fpo- 
ken  at  all  times.”  Our  author’s 
next  performance  was  his  Epistle 
TO  James  Boswell,  Elq.  The 
fubj^  was  undoubtedly  fair  game, 
and  fully  jullified  the  lalh  of  his 
Juvenmlian  feverity.  This  Poem, 
for  novelty  of  imagery,  ftrength  of 
fatire,  and  glow  of  poetry,  may  rank 
with  any  produ(ftion  in  our  language. 
The  next  labour  of  his  pen  was 
Bozzy  and  Piozzi,  a  juft  ridicule 
of  vain  and  ignorant  biographers. 
After  this  appeared  Ode  upon 


Ode,  in  which  Kings,  Lanreatl) 
Lords,  Ladies,  Knights,  Fiddlers^ 
and  Amateurs,  are  treated  with  moll 
unmerciful  feverity.  To  this  fuc- 
ceeded  an  Apolosetical  Post¬ 
script,  ironically  jollifying  the 
wanton  ridiaile  of  the  preceding 
publication,  and  which  indeed  may 
be  confidered  as  a  witty  repetition 
of  his  faiirical  offences.  The  next 
work  in  order,  as  well  as  we  can  re- 
colledl,  was  the  Second  Canto  of  the 
Lousiad,  breathing  the  lame  fpirit 
of  ridicule,  replete  with  the  fame 
novelty  of  imagery  and  ftrength  of 
numbers.  Peter  Pindar’s  laft  produc¬ 
tion  isentitlediNSTRUCTioNS  to  a 
Celebrated  Laureat,  poffefling 
a  vein  of  ironical  wit  and  humour, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  any  of  his 
publications.  Thus  have  we  given 
a  catalogue  of  the  labours  of  our 
author,  whofe  poetical  verfatility  is 
fuch,  that  we  find  a  difficulty  where 
moft  to  admire  him  whether  he 
lalhes  with  Juvenal,  fneers  with 
Svsift,  laughs  with  Butler,  fighs 
with  TibuUuSf  or  tells  a  tale  with 
Fontaine. 


To  the  Publilher  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

SIR, 

TH  E  Reverend  Mr  Whitaker,  **  have  been  the  peculiar  iifeafe  of 
in  his  ‘*  Vindication  of  Mary  **  Protestantism,**  VoI.III.p.4^. 
Queen  of  Scots,”  fees  forgeries  Amongft  his  numerous  deteiftions 
fpringing  up  on  every  fide ;  and  no  of  forgeries,  there  is  one  which  me- 
won«r  that  he  ihouid,  for,  accord-  rits  particular  attentioru 
ing  to  him,  **  Forgery  appears  to  He  fays,  VoL  III.  p.  J8,  39. 

That 


*  The  foundation  of  the  Lonliad  was  a  dlfcovery  made  by  his  Majelly,  one  even- 
inf  at  Tapper,  of  a  fomttbing  on  his  plate  that  had  green  peafe  on  it  We  have 
•i^avonred  to  detect  the  objeA  that  created  To  much  difguft.  From  the  belt 
information,  we  find  it  to  have  been  a  itir  from  the  human  head ;  which  Peter, 
by  a  licentia  poetkj,  converted  into  a  Louse.  Thus  much  happened  in  confe- 
qnence  of  his  Majefty's  diTcovery,  viz.  the  cooks,  (bullions.  See  &c.  were  forced 
to  fubsoit  to  the  dreadful  operation  Of  lhaving,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and 
great  was  their  dlTplealbre  thereat.  This  we  can  vonch  for ;  but  whether  'tis  t 
proper  fubject  for  the  pact’s  ridicule  or  net,  is  a  queftion  that  may  admit  af 
Ihma  controverfy. 
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That  the  commiflion  from  Francis 
and  Mary^  to  nuke  an  accord  with 
their  fubjet^ts,  and  the  accord  itlelf 
are  forgeries.  “  All  this  is  a  for- 
“  gery,”  are  his  own  unambiguous 
words. 

His  reafons  for  this  novel  alTer- 
tion  feera  to  be  three  t 

ifit  A  copy  of  the  fuppofed  cont- 
mijjion  and  accord  is  certiiied  to  be 
true  by  James  Stewart^  that  is  Mur- 
ray,  by  Lord  Ruthven,  and  by  Se¬ 
cretary  Maitland.  He  fays,  “  The 
**  very  touch  of  fuch  villains  carries 
**  contagion  with  it ;  and  whatever 
**  paper  has  been  under  the  hands 
**  of  thefe  political  harpies,  muft 
**  be  confidered,  by  every  thinking 
mind,  to  carry  in  its  very  fuUnefs 
*•  and  fatisfaClorinefs  of  intelligence, 
in  its  very  fingularity  and  ampli- 
**  tude  of  conceiiions  to  the  rebels, 
**  the  marks  of  their  defiling  claws 
**  imprinted  ftrongly  upon  it.” 

Mr  Whitaker  ought  to  have  ad¬ 
ded,  Cecil,  the  Englifh  Amballador 
in  Scotland,  to  liis  lilt  of  harpies : 
for  Cecil  marked  the  copy  with  his 
own  hand ;  and  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  he  was  then  on  the  fpot. 

But  fuppofing  Cecil  to  have  been 
a  forger  of  commidions  and  treaties, 
and  luppofing  Murray  and  Maitland 
to  have  been  engaged,  either  as  ac- 
celTaries  or  principals  in  later  for¬ 
geries,  why  Ihould  Lprd  Buthven, 
who  was  dead  before  the  date  of 
thofe  later  forgeries,  be  involved 
in  the  fame  durge  and  condemna¬ 
tion  ? 

2dly,  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  con- 
cefiions  made  to  the  Rebels  are  fo 
great  as  to  imply,  that  they  were 
not  granted,  but  fomehow  foilted 
in. 

This  fays  nothing  as  to  the  com- 
miffion  from  Francis  and  Mary, 
which  was  certainly  granted  Jo 
Montiue  BiOiop  of  Valence,  and  M. 
de  Randan,  of  the  family  Roche- 
(oucault ;  it  is  referred  to  in  ^be 


treaty  publilhed  by  Rymer. 
dera,  VoL  XV. 

Had  Mr  Whitaker  confidted  any 
common  French  hillorian,  fuch  aa 
Mezeray,  or  Pere  Daniel,  he  would 
have  feen  mention  made  of  the 
concelTions  which  an  unfuccelsful 
war  had  rendered  necefl’ary. 

But,  thirdly,  “  All  this  b  affert- 
**  ed  to  be  a  forgery for  **  Ae 
**  commiffion  b  faid  to  have  been 
**  figned  at  Remorentia  the  fecond 
“  day  of  June  in  the  year  ts6o, 
and  of  our  reign  the  fir  ft  and  fix- 
“  teenth.  But  this  is  a  grofs  error 
in  chronology.  Mary  was  now, 

**  not  in  the  ftxteenth,  but  in  Ae 
**  eighteenth  year  of  her  reign  ;  and 
**  as  the  fe^  of  forgery  upon  the 
**  paper  thus  comes  forwanl  with 
a  bold  and  ftrong  relief  to  Ae 
**  eye,  fo  does  it  Ihew  the  whole 
**  to  have  been  forged,  when  the 
**  period  of  its  dates  had  been  long 
**  elapfed.”  Jb.  p.  40. 

As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Montluc  and  Randan  had  a  com- 
miifion,  would  it  not  be  more  cha¬ 
ritable  to  fuppofe,  that  Ae  French 
minifters,  or  their  clerks,  miRook 
the  date  of  Mary’s  accelfion  ? 

Does  Mr  Whitaker  mean  that 
the  figure  18  could  not  have  been 
millaken  for  the  figure  16  in  Ae 
original  i  or  dues  he  fu]>pofe,  that 
an  error  in  a  date,  and  that  a  moft 
immaterial  one,  proves  the  commif- 
fipn  to  have  been  forged  by  Murray 
and  hb  aflTociate  villains?) 

This  will  lead  to  confeqnences 
of  which  he  is  not  aware.  Mr  Rud- 
diman  has  fliewn,  hvhU  preface  to 
Diplomata  Scotia,  p.  40.  not  that 
m^  of  the  charters  granted  by 
David  II.  are  mifdated  as  to  year  of' 
that  King’s  reign  ;  fo  as  to  them 
alfo,  the  feal  of  forgery  comes 
forward  with  a  bold  and  (Irung 
**  relief  to  the  eye,  and  thofe  char- 
**  ters  are  all  a  forgery.” 

I  make  no  doubt  that  the  cem- 
tHiJfion 
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mifitn  and  tuard  i  s6o  are  in  the 
public  Regifters  of  France,  and  I 
even  fui*pc«it  that  they  have  been 
printed  in  that  country.  But  any 
further  inquiry  concerning  this  Teems 
fuperiluous. 


Some  farther  fpecimens  may  be' 
produced  hereafter,  of  the  Ctrgontf 
Hydrstf  and  Chimeras  dire,  which 
difturb  the  imagination  ,  of  Mr 
Whitaker. 

1  am,  ire. 


Obfervations  on  M.  Budbn’s  Charalier  of  the  Indians  of  America,  by 
Mr  Jefferfon. 


'  I  ^HO’  the  American  favage,” 

•  X  fays Buftoii,  “be  nearly  of  the 
fame  ftature  with  men  in  polifhed  I'o- 
cieties,  yet  this  is  not  a  fulHcient  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  contratflion  of 
animated  nature  throughout  thewhole 
Continent.  In  the  favage,  the  organs 
of  generation  arc  fmall  and  feeble. 
He  has  no  hair,  no  beard,  no  ar¬ 
dour  for  the  female.  Though  nim¬ 
bler  than  the  European,  becaufe 
more  accuftomed  to  running,  his 
ftrength  is  not  fo  great.  His  fen- 
f^tions  are  lefs  acute ;  and  yet  he 
is  more  timid  and  cowardly.  He 
has  no  vivacity,  no  ai5livity  of  mind. 
The  aAivity  of  his  body  is  not  fo 
much  an  exercife,  or  fpoataneous 
motion,  as  a  necellary  a<flion  pro- 
dbeed  by  want.  Deftroy  his  appe¬ 
tite  for  viiEluals  and  drink,  and  you 
will  at  once  annihilate  the  a<^ive 
principle  of  all  his  movements  ;  he 
remains  in  llupid  repole,  on  his 
limbs  or  couch,  for  whole  days.  It 
is  eafy  to  dilcover  the  caufe  of  the 
fcatiered  life  of  favages,  and  of  tlieir 
clh  angement  from  I'ociety.  They 
have  been  refufed  the  moll  precious 
fpark  of  Natures  fire  :  They  have 
no  ardour  for  women,  and,  of  courfe, 
no  love  to  mankind.  Unacquainted 
with  the  molt  lively  and  moll  ten¬ 
der  t;f  all  attachments,  their  other 
fenfations  of  this  nature  are  cold 
and  languid.  Their  love  to  parents 
and  children  is  extremely  weak. 
The  bonds  of  the  moft  intimate  of' 
ail  focieties,  that  of  the  fame  fami¬ 


ly,  are  feeble ;  and  one  family  has 
no  attachment  to  another.  Hence 
no  union,  no  republic,  no  focial 
Hate,  can  take  place  among  them. 
The  phyfical  caiide  of  love  gives  rife 
to  the  morality  of  their  manners. 
Their  heart  is  frozen,  their  fociety 
cold,  and  their  empire  cruel.  They 
regard  their  females  as  fervants  del- 
tined  to  labour,  or  as  beads  of  bur¬ 
den,  whom  they  load  unmercifnlly 
with  the  produce  of  their  hunting  j 
and  oblige,  without  pity  or  grati¬ 
tude,  to  perform  labours  which  of¬ 
ten  exceed  their  drength.  They 
have  few  children^  and  pay  little 
attention  to  them.  Every  thing 
mud  be  referred  to  the  fird  cauie. 
They  are  indifferent,  becaufe  they 
are  weak  ;  and  this  indifference  to 
the  fex  is  the  original  dain  which 
dilgraces  Nature,  prevents  her  from 
expanding,  and,  by  dellroying  the 
germs  oi  life,  cuts  the  root  of  fo¬ 
ciety.’* 

An  afflifling  pidlure,  indeed  ! 
which,  for  the  honoiu*  of  human 
nature,  I  am  glad  to  believe  has  no- 
original.  Of  the  Indian  of  South 
America  I  know  nothing;  for  I 
wotild  not  honour  with  the  appella¬ 
tion  (ff  knoviedge  wliat  I  derive 
from  the  fables  publilhed  of  them. 
Thefe  I  believe  to  be  jud  as  true 
as  the  fables  of  iKfop.  This  belief 
is  founded  pn  what  1  have  feen  of 
man,  white,  red,  and  black  ;  and 
what  has  been  written  of  him  by 
qjathors,  enlightened  therafelves. 
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and  writii^  amidft  an  enlightened  while  it  is  education  wliich  teaches 
people.  The  Indian  of  North  A-  us  to  *  honour  force  more  than  fi* 
merica  being  more  within  our  reach,  nelTe  :  that  he  will  defend  himfelf 
I  can  fpeak  of  him  fomewhat  from  againil  an  hoil  of  enemies  ;  always 
my  own  knowledge,  but  more  from  chuting  to  be  killed  rather  than  to  f 
the  information  of  others  better  ac*  furrender,  tho*  it  be  to  the  whites, 
quainted  with  him,  and  on  whofe  who  he  knows  will  treat  him  well: 
truth  and  judgment  I  can  rely.  From  that  in  other  iltuations  alio  he  meets 
thefe  Iburces,  I  am  able  to  fay,  in  death  with  more  deliberation,  and 
contradiiffion  to  this  reprefentation,  endures  tortures  with  a  tirmnei's  nn- 
that  he  is  neither  more  defective  in  knoWn  almoll  to  religious  enthulial'm 
ardour,  nor  more  impotent  with  his  witli  us  :  that  he  is  affectionate  to 
female,  than  the  white  reduced  to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  i.  • 
the  fame  diet  and  exercife  :  that  he  dulgent  in  the  extreme  :  that  his 
is  brave,  when  an  enterprize  de-  affections  comprehend  his  other 
pends  on  bravery  ;  education  with  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us, 
him  making  the  point  of  honour  from  circle  to  circle,  as  they  recede 
confill  in  the  deffruCtion  of  an  eiie-  from  the  center  :  that  his  friendlliips 
'  my  by  ftratagem,  and  in  the  prefer-  are  llrong  and  faithful  to  the  utter- 
vation  of  his  own  perfon  free  from  moll  J  extremity  :  that  his  ieniibi- 
injury :  or  perhaps  this  is  nature  )  lity  is  keen ;  even  the  warriors 

w  eeping 

•  Sol  Rodomonte  fprezsa  di  venire 

Se  non,  dove  la  via  meno  e  ficura.  Ari»ftt.  i4>  tty* 

t  In  fo  judicious  an  author  as  Don  Ulloa,  and  one  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  moft  precife  information  we  have  of  South  America,  1  did  not  expect  to 
find  fuch  aflertions  as  the  following  :  *  Los  Indios  vcncidos  Ton  los  mas  eobardcs 
y  pufilanimes  que  fe  peuden  ver  fe  hacen  inocentes,  fe  humillan  hafta  el  def- 
precio,  difculpan  fu  incoiiiiderado  arrojo,  y  con  las  suplicas  y  los  megos  dan  le- 
guras  pruebas  de  fu  pulilanlmidad-— 6  lo  que  referen  las  hiftorias  de  la  Conquif- 
ta,  fobre  fus  grandes  acciones,  es  en  un  fentido  figurado,  6  el  caracter  de  eftas 
gentes  no  es  ahora  fegun  era  entonces  ;  pero  lo  que  no  tiene  duda  es,  que  las 
Naciones  de  la  parte  Septentrional  fubfillen  en  la  mifma  lijertad  que  fempre  han 
tenido,  fin  haber  fido  fojuzgados  por  algun  Principe  extrano,  y  que  viven  fsguu 
fu  regimen  y  cofiumbres  de  toda  la  vid.i,  fin  que  haya  ha  ido  motivo  para  que 
inudcn  de  caracter ;  y.  cn  efios  fe  ve  lo  inifino,  que  fucede  en  los  del  Peru,  y  de 
toda  la  America  Meridional,  reducidos,  y  que  nunca  lo  han  eitado.'  Noticiat 
Amcricanas.  Entretenimiento  XVllI.  i  Don  Ulloa  here  admits,  that  the 
authors  who  have  deferibed  the  Indians  of  South  America,  before  they  svere  en- 
llaved,  had  reprefented  them  as  a  brave  people,  and  therefore  fee  ms  to  have 
fufpefted  that  the  cowardice  which  he  had  obferved  in  tl'.ole  of  the  prefent  race 
might  be  the  effeft  of  fubjugation.  But  fuppoi  ng  the  Indians  of  North  America 
to  be  cowards  alfo,  he  concludes  the  ancellurs  of  thofe  of  South  America  to 
have  been  fo  too,  and  therefore  that  tho'e  authors  have  given  fiAions  for  truths. 
He  was  probably  not  acquainted  himfelf  wita  the  Indians  of  North  .America,  and 
had  formed  his  opinion  of  them  from  hear-fay.  Great  numbers  of  French,  of 
EngiiQi,  and  of  Americans,  are  perfe<fU-  acquainted  with  tliefe  people.  Had  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  any  of  tliefe,  they  svould  have  told  him,  that 
there  never  was  an  iiiftance  known  of  an  Indian  begging  his  life  when  in  the  power 
of  hb  enemies:  on  the  contrary,  that  be  courts  death  by  every  polLble  infulc 
and  provocation.  His  leai'uiiing  then  would  have  been  reverted  thus  :  *  Since 

the  prefent  Indian  in  North  America  is  brave,  and  authors  tell  us,  that  the  an-* 
cetlors  of  thofe  of  South  America  were  brave  alto;  it  mutt  follosv,>that  the 
cowardice  of  their  defeendunts  is  the  effect  of  fuljugation  and  ill  ti'eatment.' 
For  he  obferves,  ib  §.  27  that  *  los  obrages  los  an.qullan  por  la  inhumanidad 
con  que  fe  les  trata.' 

I  .A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Col.  ByTd, 
who  was  lent  to  the  Chcroluc  narioa  to  traafaft  fome  bufinefs  with  them.  It 

Vot.  VI.  No  33"  happened 
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weeping  moft  bitterly  on  the  lofs  of  and  of  hunting,  child-bearing  bc- 
their  children,  though  in  general  comes  extremely  inconvenient  to 
they  endeavour  to  appear  liiperior  them.  It  is  faid,  therefore,  that  they 
to  human  event! :  that  his  vivacity  have  learnt  the  pra«n ice  of  procuring 
and  a4ftivity  of  mind  is  equal  to  ours  abortion  by  the  ufe  of  fome  vege- 
in  the  fame  fituation  ;  hence  his  table  ;  and  that  it  even  extends  to 
eagernefs  for  hunting,  and  for  games  prevent  conception  for  a  confider- 
of  chance.  The  women  are  fub-  able  time  after.  During  thefe  par- 
tnitted  to  unjull  drudgery.  This  I  ties  they  are  expofed  to  numerous 
believe  is  the  cafe  with  every  bar-  hazards,  to  exceflive  exertions,  to 
barous  people.  With  fuch,  force  is  the  greated  extremities  of  hunger, 
law.  The  llronger  fex  therefore  Even  at  their  homes  the  nation  de- 
impofes  on  the  weaker.  It  is  civili-  pends  for  food,  through  a  certain 
zation  alone  which  replaces  wo-  part  of  every  year,  on  the  glean- 
men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  natu-  ings  of  the  forell :  that  is,  they  ex- 
ral  equality.  That  firft  teaches  us  pericnce  a  famine  once  in  every 
to  fubdue  the  felfilh  palfions,  and  to  year.  With  all  animals,  if  the  fe- 
refpetl  the  rights  in  others  which  male  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at  all, 
we  value  in  oiirfelves.  Were  we  in  her  young  pei  ilh  :  and  if  both  male 
equal  barbarifm,  our  females  would  and  female  be  reduced  to  like  want, 
be  equal  drudges.  The  man  with  generation  becomes  lefs  active,  lefs 
them  is  lefs  llrong  than  with  us,  but  prodmJlive.  To  the  obdacles  then 
their  woman  dronger  than  ours  ;  of  want  and  hazard,  which  nature 
and  both  for  the  lame  obvious  rea-  has  oppofed  to  the  multiplication  of 
fon ;  becaufe  our  man  and  their  wild  animals,  for  the  purpofe  of 
woman  is  habituated  to  labour,  and  reftraining  their  numbers  within 
formed  by  it.  With  both  races  certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and 
the  fex  which  is  indulged  with  eafe  of  voluntary  abortion  are  added 
is  lead  athletic.  An  Indian  man  is  with  the  Indian.  No  wonder  then 
fmall  in  the  hand  and  wrid  for  the  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do. 
fame  reafon  for  which  a  failor  is  Where  food  is  regularly  fupplied,  a 
large  and  drong  in  the  arms  and  fmgle  farm  will  fliew  more  of  cat- 
(houlders,  and  a  porter  in  the  legs  tie,  than  a  whole  countiy  of  foreds 
and  thighs. — They  ralfe  fewer  chil-  can  of  buffaloes.  The  lame  Indian 
dren  than  we  do.  The  caufes  of  women,  when  married  to  white 
this  are  to  be  found,  not  in  a  differ-  traders,  who  feed  them  and  their 
ence  of  nature,  but  of  circumdauce.  children  plentifully  and  regularly. 
The  women  very  frequently  attend-  who  exempt  them  from  exceflive 
ing  the  men  in  their  parties  of  war  drudgery,  who  kcejj  them  dation- 

ary 

happened  that  fome  of  our  diforderly  peorple  had  jnft  killed  one  or  two  of  that 
Bation.  It  was  therefore  propo.'cd  in  the  council  of  the  Cherokee:  that  Col. 
Byrd  (hould  be  put  to  death,  in  revens'e  for  the  lots  of  their  countrymen.  Among 
them  was  a  chief  called  Silonec,  who,  on  fome  former  occafion,  had  contracted 
*n  acquaintance  and  friendihip  with  Col.  Byrd,  lie  came  to  him  every  night  in 
his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  tliey  Hiould  not  kill  him.  After  many 
days  deliberation,  however,  the  determination  w.ns,  contray  to  Silence’s  expec¬ 
tation,  that  Byrd  (hoidd  be  put  to  ileath,  and  fome  warriors  were  difpatched  as 
CKCcutioiiers.  SilOucc  attemlcd  them,  and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw 
himfelf  lie  tween  them  and  Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  svarriors,  ‘This  man  is  my 
friend;  hefor:  yon  <tet  at  him,  you  iniU>  kill  me.'  On  svhich  they  returned, 
and  the  council  rvrpe,;led  the  principle  fo  much  as  to  recede  tiom  their  deter- 
miaation. 
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ary  and  unexpofed  to  accident,  pro¬ 
duce  and  raiie  as  many  children  as 
the  white  women.  Iiiilances  arc 
known,  under  thel'e  circumllances, 
of  their  rearing  a  dozen  children. 
An  inhuman  pra«^ice  once  prevail¬ 
ed  in  this  country  of  making  flaves 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  fa^  well 
known  with  us,  that  tlie  Indian  wo¬ 
men  fo  enflaved  produced  and  rai- 
fed  as  numerous  families  as  either 
the  whites  or  blacks  among  whom 
they  lived. — It  has  been  faid,  that 
Indians  have  lefs  hair  than  the 
wliites,  except  on  the  head.  But 
this  is  a  fad  of  wliich  fair  proof 
can  fcarcely  be  had.  With  them  it 
is  difgraceful  to  be  hairy  on  the 
body.  Tliey  lay,  it  likens  them  to 
hogs.  They  therefore  pluck  the 
hair  as  fall  as  it  appears.  But  the 
traders  wlio  marry  their  women, 
and  prevail  on  them  to  difeontinue 
this  pradice,  fay,  that  nature  is  the 
fame  with  them  as  with  the  whites. 
Nor,  if  the  fad  be  true,  is  the  con- 
fequence  necelfary  which  has  been 
drawn  from  it.  Negroes  have  no- 
torioully  lefs  hair  than  the  whites  ; 
yet  they  are  more  ardent.  But  if 
cold  and  moillure  be  the  agents 
of  nature  for  diminiiliing  the  races 
of  animals,  how  comes  Die  all  at 
once  to  liifpend  their  operation  as 
to  the  phylical  man  of  the  new 
W'orld,  whom  the  Count  acknow¬ 
ledges  to  be  ‘  a  pen  pres  de  memc  na¬ 
ture  que  I’homme  de  notre  monde,’ 
and  to  let  loofe  their  inhucnce  on 
his  moral  faculties  ?  How  has  this 
*  combination  of  the  elements,  and 
other  phylical  caul'es,  fo  contrary  to 
the  enlargement  of  animal  nature 
in  this  new  world,  thefe  obllacles 
to  the  developement  and  formation 
of  great  germs,’  been  arrelted  and 
fufpended,  lo  as  to  permit  the  hu¬ 
man  body  to  acquire  its  jnfl  dimen- 
fions  ?  and  by  what  inconceivable 
procefs  has  their  action  been  direc¬ 
ted  on  his  mind  alone  ?  To  judge 
of  the  truth  of  Uiis,  to  form  a  jnll 


ellimate  of  their  genius  and  mental 
powers,  more  fads  are  wanting, 
and  great  allowance  to  be  made 
for  thofe  circumllances  of  their  fitu- 
ation,  which  call  for  a  difplay  of  par¬ 
ticular  talents  only.  This  done,  we 
lhall  probably  find  that  they  are 
formed  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body, 
on  the  fame  module  with  *  Homo 
fajiiens  Europaeus.*  The  principles 
of  their  fociety  forbidding  all  com- 
]>ulfiun,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty 
and  to  enterprize  by  perfonal  in¬ 
fluence  and  perfualion.  Hence  e- 
loquence  in  council,  bravery  and 
addrefs  in  war,  become  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  aU  confequence  with  them. 
To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  fa¬ 
culties  are  direded.  Of  their  bra¬ 
very  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have 
multiplied  proofs,  becaufe  we  have 
been  the  fubjeds  on  which  they 
were  exercii'ed.  Of  tlieir  eminence 
in  oratory,  we  have  fewer  exam¬ 
ples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed  chiefly 
in  their  own  councils.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  of  very  fuperior 
lullre.  I  may  challenge  the  whole 
orations  of  Demollhenes  and  Cice¬ 
ro,  and  of  any  more  eminent  ora¬ 
tor,  if  Europe  has  furnilhed  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  fingle  jiaf- 
fage  llipcrtor  to  the  fpeech  of  Lo¬ 
gan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dun- 
more,  when  governor  of  Virginia, 
And,  as  a  tcllimony  of  their  talents 
in  this  line,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce 
it,  fird  Hating  the  incidents  necef- 
fary  for  undcrltanding  it.  In  the 
Spring  of  the  year  1774,  *  robbery 
and  murder  were  committed  on  an 
inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  that 
Hate,  by  two  Indians  of  the  Sha- 
v.anee  tribe.  The  neighbouring 
witites,  according  to  their  culltHn, 
undertook  to  puniflt  this  outrage  in 
a  fuimnary  way.  Coi.  Crefap,  a 
man  iid'aiuous  for  the  many  murders 
he  had  c«)mmitted  011  iliofe  much- 
injured  people,  colleded  a  party, 
and  proceeded  down  the  Kanha¬ 
way  in  quell  of  vengeance.  Un- 
3  fortunjitely 
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fortunately  a  canoe  of  women  and 
children,  witli  one  man  only,  was 
f.cn  coming  from  the  oppofite  Ihore, 
u.iarmed,  and  uplui'pecting  a  hoftile 
attack  tfoni  the  whites.  Crefap  and 
his  party  concealed  tiitmicdves  on 
the  bank  of  tiie  river,  ano  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  canoe  reaci.ed  the  fliore, 
fiiigled  out  theii  objects,  and,  at 
one  lire,  killed  every  perfon  in  it. 
This  hajipciied  to  be  the  family  of 
Logan,  who  had  long  been  dif- 
tingiiiflied  ai  a  friend  ot  the  wliites. 
Tnis  unworthy  return  provoked 
his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  lig- 
tialized  himlelf  in  the  war  which 
enlL.d.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame 
year,  a  dectlive  battle  was  fought 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanha¬ 
way,  between  the  collected  forces 
of  the  Sliawanees,  Mingoes,  and 
Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians 
were  defeated,  and  fued  for  peace. 
Logan,  however,  difdained  to  be 
feen  among  the  fuppliants.  But, 
left  the  fincerity  of  a  treaty  Ihould 
he  diftrufted,  from  which  fo  dif- 
tlnguiflied  a  chief  abfented  himfelf, 
he  fent  by  a  melfenger  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpeech,  to  be  delivered  to  Lord 
Dunmore  ; 

‘  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to 
fay,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan’s  cab- 
bin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not 
meat  ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 
naked,  and  he  tloathed  him  not. 
During  the  courlc  of  the  laft  long 
and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained 
idle  in  his  cabbin,  an  advocate  for 
peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites,  that  my  countrymen  point¬ 
ed  as  they  palfed,  and  laid,  ‘  Logan 
is  the  friend  of  white  men.’  I  had 
even  thought  to  have  lived  with 
you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man. 
Col.  Crel’ap,  the  laft  I’pring,  in  cold 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  miirdere»| 
all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  fpa- 
ring  even  my  women  and  children. 
There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  biood 
in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature. 


This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  fought  it :  I  have  killed  many : 

I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance. 
For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  har¬ 
bour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy 
of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  lave  his 
life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for 
Logan  ? — Not  one.’ 

Before  we  condemn  the  Indiant 
of  tliis  continent  as  wanting  genius, 
we  muft  conlider  that  letters  have 
not  yet  been  introduced  among 
them.  Were  we  to  compare  them 
in  their  prefent  ftate  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  North  of  the  Aim,  when 
the  Roman  arms  and  arts  nrft  crolF- 
ed  thofe  mountains,  the  comparifoiv 
would  be  unequal ;  becaufe,  at  that 
time,  thofe  parts  of  Europe  were 
fwarming  with  numbers  ;  becaufe 
numbers  produce  emulation,  and 
multiply  the  chances  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  one  improvement  begets 
another.  Yet  I  may  fafely  afls. 
How  many  good  poets,  how  many 
able  mathematicians,  how  many 
great  inventors  in  arts  or  fcienccs, 
had  Europe  North  of  the  Alps  then 
produced  ?  And  it  was  fixteen  cen- 
tyries  after  this  before  a  Newton 
could  be  formed.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny,  that  there  are  varieties  in 
the  rate  of  man,  diftinguilhed  by 
their  powers  both  of  body  and 
mind  :  I  believe  there  are,  as  I 
lee  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  races  of 
other  animals.  I  only  mean  to  fug- 
geft  a  doubt,  whether  the  bulk  an<l 
iaculties  of  animals  depend  on  the 
fide  of  the  Atlantic  on  which  their 
food  happens  to  grow,  or  which 
fumilhes  the  elements  of  which  they 
are  compounded  1  Whether  Nature 
has  enlifted  herfelf  as  a  Cis  or  Trans- 
Atlantic  partifan  ?  I  am  induced  to 
fufpeA,  there  has  been  more  elo¬ 
quence  than  foynd  reafoning  dif- 
played  in  fupport  of  this  theory  ; 
that  it  is  one  of  thofe  cafes  where 
the  judgment  has  been  leduced  by 
a  gloW' 
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si  glowing  pen  :  and  whilft  I  render  and  quarters  of  the  earth,  fiiall  not 
every  tribute  of  honour  and  eiteem  have  infcribed  any  name  in  the  roll 
to  the  celebrated  Zoologift,  who  of  poets*?  But  neither  has  Ameri> 
has  added,  and  is  Bill  adding,  fo  ca  produced  *  one  able  matbematU 
many  precious  things  to  the  trea-  cian,noronemanofgeniusinaiingIe 
fures  of  fcience,  1  muft  doubt  whe-  art  or  a  Angle  fcience.*  In  M’ar,  we 
ther  in  this  inllance  he  has  not  che-  have  produced  a  Walliington,  whofe 
rilhed  eiTor  allb,  by  lending  her  for  memory  will  be  adored  while  li- 
a  moment  his  vivid  imagination  and  berty  ^Ihall  have  votaries ;  whole 
bewitching  language.  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and 

So  far  the  Count  de  Buifon  has  will  in  future  ages  affume  its  juft 
carried  this  new  theory  of  the  ten-  ftation  among  the  moll  celebrated 
\  dency  of  Nature  to  belittle  her  pro-  worthies  of  the  world,  when  that 

dutftions  on  this  Ade  the  Atlantic,  wretched  philofophy  lhall  be  for¬ 
ks  application  to  the  races  of  whites,  gotten  which  would  have  arranged 
tranfplanted  from  Europe,  remain-  him  among  the  degenerades  of  na- 
ed  for  the  Abb6  RaynaL  ‘  On  doit  ture.  In  phyAcs,  we  have  produ- 
etreetonne  (he  fays)  que  I’Amerique  ced  a  Franklin,  than  whom  no  one 
n’ait  pas  encore  produit  un  bon  •  of  the  prefent  age  has  made  more 
poete,  un  habile  mathematicien,  un  important  difeoveries,  nor  has  en- 
I  hom'me  de  genie  dans  un  feul  art,  riched  philofophy  with  more,  or 
ou  une  feule  fcience.’  7,  Hift.  Phi-  more  ingenious  folutions  of  the  phe- 
lof.  p.  92.  ed.  Maeftricht.  1774.  nomena  of  nature.  We  have  fup- 
*  America  has  not  yet  produced  pofed  Mr  Rittenhoufe  lecond  to  no 
one  good  poet.’  When  we  fhall  aftronomer  living:  that  in  genius 
have  exifted  as  a  people  as  long  as  he  muft  be  the  Hrft,  becaufe  he  is 
the  Greeks  did  before  they  produ-  felf-taught.  As  an  artift,  he  has 
ced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Vir-  exhibited  as  great  a  proof  of  me- 
gil,  the  French  a  Racine  and  Vol-  chanical  genius  as  the  world  has  e- 
taire,  the  Englilh  a  Shakefpeare  and  tepr  produced.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
Milton ;  IhouTd  this  reproach  be  ftill  made  a  world ;  but  he  has,  by  imi- 
true,  we  will  inquire  from  what  tation,  approached  nearer  its  Maker 
unfriendly  caufes  it  has  proceeded,  than  any  man  who  has  lived  from 
fliat  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  creation  to  this  day  f. 


Antcibte. — From  Rielbeck’s  Travels  through  Germany. 

The  caftle  of  Werfen,  near  to  widen  remarkably,  upon  a  de- 
Saltzburg,  ftands  by  the  fpot  of  tached  rock  of  a  conical  form,  which 
tills  name,  where  the  valley  begins  riles  in  the  middle  of  the  gully.  Oa 

one 

•  Has  the  world  as  yet  produced  more  than  two  poets,  acknowledged  to  be 
fuch  by  all  nations  1  An  EngUlhinan,  only,  reads  Milton  with  delight ;  an  Italian, 
TalTo;  a  Frenchman,  the  Henriadc  ;  a  Portnguefe,  Camouens  i  but  Homer  and 
Virgil  have  been  the  rapture  of  every  age  aiiJ  nation  !  they  are  read  with  en- 
thuiiafm  in  their  originals  by  thofe  who  can  read  the  originals,  and  in  tranila- 
tions  by  thofe  who  cannot. 

t  There  are  various  ways  of  keeping  truth  out  of  fight.  Mr  Itittenhonfe’s  model 
«f  the  planetary  fyftem  has  the  plagiary  appellation  of  an  Orrery ;  and  the  qua¬ 
drant  invented  by  Godfrey,  an  American  alfo,  and  with  tlic  aid  which  the 
liuropcaa  nations  traverfe  the  globe,  is  called  Hadley'’s  quadrant. 
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one  fide  of  it  there  is  fcarcely  room  *  fliun  any  force  on  their  confciences, 
for  the  road,  and  on  the  other  *  and  be  unreftrained  and  free  in 
fcarcely  room  for  the  river.  The  *  their  faith,  had  fomerhing  great 
front  of  the  caftlc  commands  a  prof-  ‘  and  affecting  in  it  to  me.  This 
peel  over  the  wide  part  of  the  ‘  made  the  remonftrances  of  my 
valley,  which  runs  between  hills,  *  IViends  and  acquaintances,  who 
part  of  which  are  well  cultivated,  ‘  did  not  agree  in  opinion  with 
and  part  covered  with  rich  woods ;  *  the  capuchins,  find  an  eafy  accefs 
and  from  the  back  you  fee  the  nar-  *  to  my  mind.  1  opened  the  Scrip- 
row  deep  glen,  through  which  the  ‘  tures,  compared  the  dorine  I  met 
traveller  has  come,  the  rocky  points  ‘  with  there  with  the  Pope’s,  and 
of  which  are  lliinin"  in  the  fun,  *  formed  my  own  religion,  the 
while  in  the  depth  bdow  perpetual  *  principles  of  which  I  did  not 
darknefs  fits  encamped.  In  the  ‘  keep  very  fccrel,  becaufe  I  belie- 
caftle  many  prifoners  are  confined,  *  ved  them  true.  As  at  that  time 
who  are  fometimes  obliged  to  w'ork  •  the  capuchins,  who  wandered  a- 
in  chains.  I  was  llruck  peculiarly  ‘  bout  the  whole  country  as  mif- 
with  the  form  and  countenance  of  *  fionarics,  had  Ipies  every  where  ; 
a  man,  of  whom  I  had  already  ‘  they  could  not  fail  but  hear  at  lall 
heard  much  reported.  He  has  the  ‘  of  fome  aifertions  which  eicaped 
figure  of  a  handlbme  elderly  man,  *  me  in  the  heat  of  religious  dilpu- 
of  fomething  more  than  fixty  years,  , « tation.  They  inilantly  purfued 
who  Itill  prtlerves  a  fine  ruddy  *  and  perfecuted  me  wherever  I 
complexion.  His  llrong,  long  beard,  ‘  was.  At  lalt  they  came  into  my 
and  beautiful  black  hair,  are  here  *  houfe,  and  infilled  on  a  confeillon 
and  there  mixed  with  grey,  very  *  of  my  faith.  I  anfwered  accord- 
thinly  fcattcred.  His  carriage  is  ‘  ing  to  my  convidlion,  and  laid  my 
as  light,  and  he  holds  liimfelf  as  ‘  doubts  before  them ;  however,  this 
llraight  as  a  youth  in  his  full  ‘  did  not  fignify.  Tliey  confiantly 
llrength.  His  forehead,  and  the  *  went  from  the  point ;  it  was  of 
whole  formation  of  his  countenance  *  no  avail  to  interrogate  them  on 
is  regular,  and  his  large  blue  fpeak-  *  matters  of  faith  ;  faith  mull  be 
ing  eyes,  mull  fix  the  attention  of  *  inmlicit,  and  I  muft  deliver  a  con- 
any  one  the  lead  acquainted  with  *  felfion  of  faith.  1  told  them  it 
mankind  upon  him.  An  inexpref-  *  was  utterly  impolfible  to  believe 
lible  ferenity  of  foul,  and  the  pride  *  what  was  contrary  to  the  convic- 
infeparable  from  a  great  charadler,  *  tion  of  my  mind  ;  but  all  did  not 
are  pictured  in  his  countenance.  I  ‘  ferve. 

defired  to  hear  him  tell  his  hiftory,  ‘  When  I  faw  that  they  could 
and  now  give  it  you  from  his  own  ‘  not  convince  me,  and  that  they 
words,  as  nearly  as  1  can  : —  ‘  paid  no  regard  to  my  internal  con- 

‘  I  have  been  now,’  faid  he,  *  vitdion,  I  told  them  to  leave  me 

*  twenty-four  years  a  prifoner  here.  ‘  in  peace,  and  llaked  my  honour 

*  I  ftill  remember  the  emigration  of  ‘  and  my  life  to  them,  that  1  would 

*  the  many  thoul'ands  of  my  coun-  ‘  conceal  my  religious  opinions,  nor 
‘  trymen,  in  which,  though  I  w'as  ‘  make  any  converts  to  them. 

*  then  but  young,  1  took  great  con-  ‘  This  was  in  vain  ;  every  day  they 

*  cent.  As  1  grew  up,  the  memory  ‘  rudely  broke  into  my  houfe,  and 

*  of  this  event  made  the  llrongell  *  prefled  me  to  a  confelTon  of  faith 
‘  impreflion  on  me.  The  joy  with  *  which  belied  my  conl’cience.  Sir, 

*  which  fo  many  of  my  neighbours  *  I  did  all  that  was  poflible  to  ob- 
‘  quitted  their  native  country,  to  *  tain  peace  fio»  them,  but  it  wa^ 

‘  impolCble. 
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*  impoflible.  One  day,  as  I  return-  * 

*  ed  fatigued  from  the  field,  and  ' 
‘  was  going  to  refrelh  myfelf  with  ' 
‘  fome  provifion,  the  capuchins  ‘ 

*  came  again  riotoufly  into  my  houfe.  ' 
‘  I  had  for  fume  time  before  this 

‘  refolved  not  to  fay  awordto  them, 

‘  except  good-day  or  good-evening. 

*  As  they  began  their  old  clamour 

*  again,  I  heard  them  a  long  time 

*  compofed  and  quiet,  and  took  my 
‘  fare  with  better  relilh  the  more 

*  they  curfed  me.  However,  as 

*  there  appeared  to  be  no  end  of 

*  it,  I  retired  into  a  comer  behind 

*  the  oven,  to  let  them  rail  as  long 

*  a'  they  pleafed.  But  even  there 

*  I  was  not  fccure :  at  laft  1  threw 

*  myfelf  impatiently  on  the  bed,  and 

*  as  one  of  them  approached  me 

*  even  here,  and  dunned  in  my  ears, 

*  I  turned  my  back  to  him;  but  im- 

*  mediately  there  was  another  of 

*  them  at  the  other  fide,  who  made 

*  a  ftill  more  horrid  clack  than  his 

*  companion.  At  laft  I  became  en- 

*  raged,  and  told  them  I  was  mailer 

*  in  my  own  houfe ;  and  as  they 

*  continued  ftill  to  behave  worl'e 

*  and  worfe,  I  fprung  up,  feized  the 
‘  firft  thing  I  could  lay  hold  of. 

*  which  I  believe  was  a  broom,  fand 

*  beat  them  out  of  my  houfe.  I  was 

*  now  treated  not  only  as  an  obdn- 
‘  rate  heretic,  but  as  a  blafphemcr, 

*  who  had  laid  facrilegious  hands 

*  upon  the  holy  priefts.  They  took 
‘  me  prifoner,  and  brought  me  here 

*  in  chains.  At  firft  I  full’ercd 

*  dreadfully.  A  hundred  times  1 

*  faid,  if  they  would  only  convince 

*  me,  I  would  confefs  with  heart 
‘  and  foul.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
‘  purpofe.  They  endeavoured  to 

*  force  me  to  go  into  the  church  to 

*  confefs,  to  reveal  my  opinions  on 

*  religion,  kc,  I  told  them  I  could 
‘  publiili  no.hing  further  of  my 
‘  religion,  than  that  1  did  not  be- 

*  lievc  w  liat  they  believed.  They 

*  either  would  or  could  not  convince 

*  me,  and  I  tiien  became  impatient 


to  go  to  the  church,  but  they  told 
me  I  could  not  be  permitted,  un- 
lefs  it  was  for  the  purpofe  of 
changing  my  faith,  and  confelung 
my  errors.  The  incefiant  impor¬ 
tunity  of  the  capuchins  for  a 
‘  confeflion  of  faith  from  me  was 
‘  the  moft  inruffcrable  of  all.  All 

*  my  folicitations  to  be  indulged, 

*  and  all  my  remonftrances  of  the 

*  futility  of  a  verbal  confeflion,  im- 

*  lefs  the  heart  joined  in  it,  were  of 

*  no  fervice.  At  laft  I  refolved  to 

*  behave  like  a  mute,  and  hold  no 
‘  more  difeourfe  with  them  ;  which 

*  refolution,  for  eighteen  whole 
‘  years,  I  have  Utcrauy  perfifted  in; 

*  a  few  years  ago  they  began  to 
‘  treat  me  more  kindly,  and  fmee 

*  that  time  I  have  refiiinedmyfpeech.' 

The  conlbihle  confirmed  to  us, 
that  this  extraordinary  man  had 
not  uttered  a  fyllable  for  eighteen 
whole  years  ;  and  that  during  that 
time  no  one  had  ever  feen  a  cicud 
upon  liis  brow,  or  a  feature  of  ill- 
humour  in  his  countenance.  What¬ 
ever  was  enjoined  him  to  do, 
which  did  not  concern  religion,  he 
complied  with  calmly  and  chearful- 
ly.  A  (light  call  of  dlfdain  of  the 
people  about  him  is  all  that  has  been 
remarked.  When  one  confiders 
that  his  cleamefs  of  head,  his  open 
nature,  and  good  humour,  muft  very 
naturally  and  very  ftrongly  difpofe 
him  to  fociety  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  his  fentiments,  his  voluntary 
dumbnefs  muft  appear  aftonifiiing. 
By  his  good  behaviour  during  his 
captivity,  he  has  induced  the  prince, 
who  is  a  great  lover  of  toleration, 
to  let  his  chains  be  taken  off,  and  at 
the  requeft  of  the  conftable  a  cen- 
fiderable  addition  has  been  made  to 
bis  daily  allowance.  He  has  gained 
fo  much  confidence,  that  they  have 
made  him  a  kind  of  luperintendant 
over  his  fellow-prilbners.  He  has 
often  been  fent,  entirely  loolc  and 
free,  to  work  with  them  at  places 
from  whence  it  would  have  been 
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eafy  for  him  to  have  cfcaped  ;  but 
his  cbanu^ler  is  a  better  fecurlty  for 
his  perfon  than  the  iirongelt  chains. 
He  has  procured  to  himfelf,  with¬ 
out  being  feniible  of  it,  fo  much 
rel'petl  from  his  brother  captives, 
that  with  a  lingle  word  he  can 
keep  them  better  in  awe  than  the 
jailor  with  his  llafF.  Nature  has 
fecurcd  to  him  a  fuperiority  over 
the  multitude  of  mankind,  although 
(he  bred  him  in  a  cottage.  His  lei- 
fure  hours  are  at  prelent  employed 
in  teaching  a  young  incendiary, 
who  has  lain  for  fomc  years  in  pri- 
fon,  in  chains,  for  wickedly  fetting 
fire  to  his  father’s  houfe,  to  read 
andto  write,  without  however  inltil- 
ling  into  him  any  of  his  religious 
opinions.  Thefe  he  preferves  fo 
fecret  at  prel’ent,  that  I  coiild  not 
with  the  moft  confidential  entrea¬ 
ties,  and  all  my  prayers  and  peti¬ 


tions,  obtain  any  difclofure  from 
him.  All  he  anlwered  was,  *  I  do 

*  not  believe  what  the  capuchins 

*  believe,  and  want  nothing  but  a 

*  bible  to  lead  a  contented  life.’ 
Some  years  ago  his  wife  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  fee  him ;  but  without 
lliewing  the  fmalleft  defire  to  enjoy 
her,  alter  fome  warm  and  kind  ex¬ 
hortations  for  her  welfare,  he  dif- 
milled  her.  A  bible,  after  which 
his  foul  thirds  fo  ardently,  they  are 
backward  to  allow  him,  becaufe 
they  are  unwilling  to  add  any  more 
flame  to  his  enthufiafm.  All  the 
Saltzburg  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
wliofe  company  I  had  the  honour  of 
feeing  him,  difeovered  the  highelt 
refpeift  for  him  ;  but  they  were  all 
unanimous  in  declaring,  ^at  it  had 
not  been  very  political  conduid,*  to 
become  a  martyr  for  lb  fmall  a 
matter  as  was  demanded  of  him. 
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IN  general,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
Arabs,  •  we  Ihould  diltinguifli 
whether  they  are  cultivators  or 
p;illors ;  for  this  difference  in  their 
mode  of  life  occalions  fo  great  a 
one  in  thcii*  manners  and  genius, 
that  they  become  aimod  foreign 
nations  with  rcfpeid  to  each  other. 
In  the  former  cale,  leading  a  fe- 
dentary  life,  attached  to  the  fame 
foil,  and  fubjeef  to  regular  govern¬ 
ments,  the  focial  date  in  which 
they  live  very  nearly  refcmbles 
our  own.  Such  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Yemen ;  and  fuch  allb  are 
the  defeendants  of  thofe  ancient 
conquerors,  who  have  either  entire¬ 
ly  or  in  part  given  inhabitants  to  Sy- 
ria,  t'gypt,  and  the  Barbary  States. 
In  the  IcconJ  indance,  having  oply 
a  tranfient  intered  in  the  foil,  per- 
pitually  removing  their  tents  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  under 


fubjeidion  to  no  laws,  their  mode  of 
exidence  is  neither  that  of  poliflied 
nations  nor  of  favages ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  more  particularly  merits  our 
attention.  Wh  are  the  Bedouins, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  vad  deferts 
which  extend  from  the  confines  of 
Perfia  to  Morocco.  Though  divi¬ 
ded  into  independent  communities, 
or  tribes,  not  unfrequently  hodile 
to  each  other,  they  may  diU  be  con¬ 
fide  red  as  forming  one  nation.  The 
reiemblance  of  their  language  is  a 
manifed  token  of  this  relationlhip. 
The  only  difl’erence  that  exids  be¬ 
tween  them  is,  that  the  African 
tribes  are  of  a  lefs  ancient  origin, 
being  poderior  to  the  conqued  of 
thefe  countries  by  the  Califs,  or  fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  Mahomet ;  while  the 
tribes  of  the  defert  of  Arabia,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  have  defeended  by 
an  uninterrupted  luccdfion  from  the 
remoted 
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remoted  ages  ;  and  it  is  of  thcfe  I 
mean  more  efpecially  to  treat,  as 
being  more  immediately  connected 
with  my  fubjet^.  To  thcfe  the 
Orientals  are  accudomed  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  name  of  Arabs,  as  being 
the  molt  ancient,  and  the  pure  It 
race.  The  term  Bedaoui  is  added 
as  a  fynonimous  expreflion,  fignify- 
ing,  as  I  have  obfcrved,  inhabitant 
oj  the  De/ert  i  and  this  term  has 
the  greater  propriety,  as  the  word 
Arabf  in  the  ancient  language  of 
thefe  countries,  fignifies  a  fotttuJe, 
or  dijert. 

In  Europe,  and  efpecially  in  its 
more  civilized  and  improved  coun¬ 
tries,  where  we  have  no  examples 
of  wandering  people,  we  can  fcarce- 
ly  conceive  what  can  induce  men  to 
adopt  a  mode  of  life  fo  repugnant 
to  our  ideas.  We  even  conceive 
with  difficulty  what  a  defert  is,  or 
how  it  is  pouible  dor  a  country  to 
have  inhabitants,  if  it  be  barren  ; 
or  why  it  is  not  better  peopled,  if 
it  be  fufceptible  of  cultivation.  I 
have  been  perplexed  myfelf  with 
thefe  difficulties,  as  well  as  others ; 
for  which  reafon,  I  fliall  dwell  more 
circumdantially  on  the  fa(5ls  which 
will  furnilh  us  with  their  explana¬ 
tion. 

The  wandering  and  palloral  life 
led  by  feveral  Aiuitic  nations,  arifes 
from  two  caufes.  The  liril  is,  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  which,  being  im¬ 
proper  for  cultivation,  compels  men 
to  have  recourle  to  animals,  that 
content  themfelves  with  the  v  ild 
herbage  of  the  earth.  Where  this 
herbage  is  but  thin,  a  (ingle  animal 
will  (wn  confume  the  produce  of  a 
great  extent  of  ground,  and  it  will 
be  iiecclfary  to  run  over  large  trails 
of  land.  Such  is  the  caie  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  delert  of  Arabia,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  and  in  that  of  A- 
irica. 

The  fecond  caufe  muft  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  habit,  fince  the  foil  is  cul¬ 
tivable,  and  even  fertile,  in  many 
Vot.  VI.  N®.  33. 


places ;  luch  as  the  frontiers  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  the  Diarbekir,  Natolia,  and  the 
greatert  part  of  the  diilricts  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Curds  and  Turk¬ 
men.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
thefe  habits  are  only  the  effeCd  of 
the  political  (late  of  the  country,  fu 
that  the  primary  caufe  of  them  muft 
be  referred  to  the  government  it- 
felf.  This  opinion  is  fupported  by 
daily  faJIs  ;  for  as  often  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  liordes  and  wandering  tribes 
find  peace  and  fecurity,  and  a  pof- 
fibility  of  procuring  fufficient  pro- 
vifions  in  any  diilricl,  they  take  up 
their  refulence  in  it,  and  adopt,  in- 
fenlibly,  a  fettled  life  and  tire  arts 
of  cultivation.  But  when,  on  tlie 
contrary,  the  tyranny  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  drives  the  inhabitants  of 
a  village  to  extremity,  the  peafants 
defert  their  houles,  withdraw  witli 
their  families  into  the  mountains, 
or  wander  in  the  plains;  taking  care 
frequently  to  change  their  place  of 
habitation,  to  avoid  being  furnril'ed. 
It  often  happens  even  that  indivi¬ 
duals,  turned  robbers,  in  order  to 
withdraw  themfelves  from  the  laws, 
or  from  tyranny,  unite  and  form 
little  camps,  which  maintain  them- 
(elves  by  arms,  and  iiuTeallng,  be¬ 
come  new'  hordes  and  new  tribes. 
We  may  pronounce ,  therefore,  that 
in  cultivable  countries  the  wander¬ 
ing  life  originates  in  the  injullice  or 
w,int  of  policy  of  the  government  ; 
and  that  the  fedentary  and  cultiva¬ 
ting  (late  is  that  to  wlijcb  mankind 
is  molt  naturally  inclined. 

With  refpeJt  to  the  Arabs,  they 
feem  efpecially  condemned  to  a 
W’andering  hie,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  ciei'erts.  To  paint  to  him- 
felf  thefe  deferts,  the  reader  mu(t 
imagine  a  (ky  almolt  perpetually  in- 
fiamed,  and  without  clouds ;  im- 
mcnle  and  boundlcfs  plains,  without 
houfes,  trees,  rivulets,  or  hills ; 
where  the  eye  frequently  meets 
nothing  but  an  extenlive  and  uni¬ 
form  horizon  like  the  fea,  though 
i  in 
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in  fome  places  the  ground  is  uneven 
and  ilony.  Almolt  invariably  na¬ 
ked  on  every  tide,  the  earth  pre- 
fents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants, 
thinly  fcattered ;  and  thickets  whofc 
folitude  is  rarely  diiturbed  but  by 
antelopes,  hares,  loculls,  and  rats. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  nearly  the 
whole  country,  which  extends  fix 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  three 
hundred  in  breadth  ;  and  llretches 
from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  fea, 
and  fiem  Eg\'pt  to  the  Perlian 
gulph. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  imagi¬ 
ned  that  the  Ibil  in  fo  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  is  every  where  the  fame  ;  it 
varies  confiderably  in  difl’erent  places. 
On  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  earth  is  in  general  fat 
and  cultivable,  nay,  even  fruitful. 
It  is  the  fame  alfo  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  ;  but  in  the  internal 
parts  of  the  country,  and  towards 
the  fouth,  it  becomes  white  and 
chalky,  as  in  the  parallel  of  Damaf- 
cus  ;  rocky,  as  in  the  Tih  and  the 
Hedjaz  ;  and  a  pure  fand,  as  to  the 
eailward  of  the  Yemen.  This  va¬ 
riety  in  the  qualities  of  the  foil  is 
produtSive  of  I'otne  minute  differ- 
etices  in  the  condition  of  the  Bedouins. 
For  inftance,  in  the  more  llerilc 
countries,  that  is  tliofe  which  pro¬ 
duce  but  few  plants,  the  tribes  are 
feeble,  and  very  diltant ;  which  is 
the  cafe  in  the  defert  of  Suez,  that 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Great  Defert  called  the  Najd. 
When  the  foil  is  more  fruitful,  as  be¬ 
tween  Daniafcus  and  the  Euphrates, 
the  tribes  are  more  numerous,  and 
lefs  remote  from  each  other  :  and, 
laftly,  in  the  cultivable  dilhiits, 
luch  as  the  Pachalics  of  Aleppo,  the 
Hauran,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gaza,  the  camps  are  frequent  and 
contiguous.  In  the  former  inftanccs, 
the  Bedouins  are  purely  pallors,  and 
fubfilt  only  on  the  produce  of  their 
herds,  and  on  a  few  d  ates  and  flefli 
nteat ;  which  they  cat  cither  frefli 


or  dried  in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to 
a  powder.  In  the  latter  they  fow 
fome  land,  and  add  cheefe,  barley, 
and  even  rice  to  their  flefli  and  milk 
meats. 

Such  is  the  fituation  in  which  na¬ 
ture  has  placed  the  Bedouins,  to 
make  of  them  a  race  of  men  equal¬ 
ly  fingular  in  their  phyfical  and  mo¬ 
ral  charafter.  This  fingularity  is 
fo  ftriking,  that  even  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Syrians,  regard  them 
as  extraordinary  beings  ;  efpecially 
thofe  tribes  which  dwell  in  the 
depths  of  the  deferts,  fuch  as  the 
Anaza,  Kaibar,  Tai,  and  ethers, 
who  never  approach  the  towns. 
When,  in  the  time  of  Shaik  Da- 
her,  Ibme  of  their  horfemen  came 
as  far  as  Acre,  they  excited  the 
fame  curiofity  there,  as  a  vifit  from 
the  favages  of  America  would  among 
us.  Every  body  viewed  with  fur- 
prize  thefe  men,  who  were  more  di¬ 
minutive,  meagre,  and  fwarthy  than 
any  of  the  known  Bedouins.  Their 
withered  legs  were  only  compofed 
of  tendons,  and  had  no  calves.  Their 
bellies  feemed  to  cling  to  their  backs, 
and  their  hair  was  frizzled  almoft  as 
much  as  that  of  the  negroes.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lefs 
afionilhed  at  every  thing  they  faw ; 
they  could  neither  conceive  how  the 
houfes  and  minarets  could  (land  e- 
redt,  nor  how  men  ventured  to 
dwell  beneath  them,  and  always  in 
the  fame  fpr^t ;  but,  above  all,  they 
Were  in  an  eeftafy  on  beholding  the 
fea ;  nor  could  they  comprehend 
V.  hat  that  difert  of  vjater  could  be. 
They  were  told  of  mofques,  prayers, 
and  ablutions  ;  but  they  aiked  what 
thofe  meant  ?  and  inquired  who 
Mofes,  Jefus  Chrift,  and  Mahomet 
Were?  and  w'hy,fince  the  inhabitants 
were  not  of  I'eparate  tribes,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  different  leaders? 

The  Bedouin  Arabs  are  divided 
into  tribes,  which  conllitute  fo  ma¬ 
ny  diilindl  nations.  Each  of  thefe 
tribes  approjtriates  to  itfelf  a  tradt 

of 
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of  land  forming  its  domain ;  in  this  gitivcs  foon  after  return  to  their 
they  do  not  diJfter  from  cultivating  former  fituatiun.  But  the  (laughter 
nations,  except  that  their  territory  made  in  thefe  engagements  fre- 
requires  a  greater  extent,  in  or-  quently  fows  the  Iceds  of  hatreds 
der  to  ftirnilh  fubflftence  for  tlieir  which  perpetw^te  thefe  diilenfinnsl 
herds  throughout  the  year.  Each  of  The  intcrelt  of  the  common  fafety 
thefe  tribes  is  collei^ed  in  one  or  has  for  ages  edabliihed  a  law  a- 
more  camps,  which  are  difperfed  mong  them,  which  decrees,  that  the 
thro’  the  country,  and  which  make  blood  of  every  man  who  is  (lain 


a  fucceflive  progrefs  over  the  whole, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  exhauded  by 
the  cattle  :  hence  it  is,  that  within 
a  great  extent  a  few  (pots  only  are 
inhabited,  which  vary  from  one 
day  to  another ;  but  as  the  entire 
fpace  is  neceflary  for  the  annual 
fubfidence  of  the  tribe,  whoever 
encroaches  on  it  is  deemed  a  viola¬ 
tor  of  property  ;  this  is  with  them 
the  law  of  nations.  If,  therefore, 
a  tribe,  or  any  of  its  fubjecls,  enter 
upon  a  foreign  territory,  they  are 
treated  as  enemies  and  robbers,  and 
a  war  breaks  out.  Now,  as  all  the 
ttibes  have  affinities  with  each  o- 
ther  by  alliances  of  blood  or  con¬ 
ventions,  leagues  are  formed,  which 
render  thefe  wars  more  or  lefs  ge¬ 
neral.  The  manner  of  proceeding 
on  fuch  occafions  is  very  fimple.  The 
olFence  made  known,  they  mount 
their  horfes,  and  (eek  the  enemy  : 
when  they  meet,  they  enter  into  a 
parley,  and  the  matter  is  frequently 
made  up  ;  if  not,  they  attack  either 
in  fmaU  bodies,  or  man  to  man. 
They  encounter  each  other  at  full 
fpeed,  with  fixed  lances,  which  they 
fometimes  dart,  notwithdanding  their 
length,  at  the  flying  enemy ;  the  vic¬ 
tory  is  rarely  conteded  ;  it  is  de¬ 
cided  by  the  fird  Ihock,  and  the 
vanquilhed  take  to  flight  full  gallop 
over  the  naked  plain  of  the  defert. 
Night  generally  favours  their  efcape 
from  the  conqueror.  The  tribe 
which  has  loll  the  battle  drikes  its 
tents,  removes  to  a  didance,  by 
forced  marches,  and  feeks  an  afy- 
Inm  among  its  allies.  Tiie  enemy, 
fatisfied  with  their  fuccefs,  drive 
their  herds  farther  on,  and  the  fit- 
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mud  be  avenged  by  that  of  his  mur¬ 
derer.  This  vengeance  is  called 
Tar,  or  retaliation ;  and  the  right 
of  exacting  it  devolves  on  the  near¬ 
ed  of  kin  to  the  deceafed.  So  nice 
are  the  Arabs  on  this  point  of  ho¬ 
nour,  that  if  any  one  negleiSls  to 
feek  his  retaliation,  he  is  difgraced 
for  ever.  He  therefore  watches 
every  opportunity  of  revenge  :  if 
his  enemy  perilhes  from  any  other 
caufe,  dill  he  is  not  fatisfied,  and  his 
vengeance  is  direided  againd  the 
neared  relation.  Thefe  animofities 
are  tranfmitted  as  an  inheritance, 
from  father  to  children,  and  never 
ceafe  but  by  the  extindlion  of  one 
of  the  families,  unlefs  they  agree 
to  facrifice  the  criminal,  or  purckafi 
the  blood  for  a  dated  price,  in  mo¬ 
ney  or  in  flocks.  Without  this  fa- 
tisfadlion,  there  is  neither  peace, 
nor  truce,  nor  alliances  between 
them,  nor  fometimes  even  between 
whole  tribes :  There  is  blood  between 
usy  fay  they,  on  every  occalion;  and 
this  exprelliou  is  an  inliirmountable 
barrier. 

Confined  to  the  mod  abfolute 
neceflities  of  life,  the  Arabs  have 
as  little  indudry  as  their  wants  are 
few  ;  all  their  arts  confid  in  wea¬ 
ving  their  cUimly  tents,  and  in  ma¬ 
king  mats  at'.d  butter.  Their  whole 
commerce  only  extends  to  the  ex¬ 
changing  camels,  kids,  dallions,  and 
milk  ;  !or  arms,  cloaihing,  a  little 
rice  or  corn,  and  money,  which 
they  bury.  They  are  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  fciencc ;  and  have  not 
even  any  idea  of  adronomy,  geo¬ 
metry,  or  medicine.  They  have 
not  a  fingla  book  i  and  nothing  is 
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fo  uncommon,  among  the  Shaiks,  as 
to  know  how  to  read.  All  their  li¬ 
terature  coni  ills  in  reciting  tales  and 
hiftories,  in  the  manner  ot  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights  Entertainments.  They 
have  a  peculiar  paffion  for  fuch  llo- 
ries  ;  ahd  employ  in  them  almoll 
all  their  ieifure,  of  which  they  have 
a  great  deal.  In  the  evening,  they 
leat  themfelves  on  the  ground,  at 
the  thrcfliold  of  their  tents,  or  un¬ 
der  cover,  if  it  be  cold  ;  and  there, 
ranged  in  a  circle  round  a  little  fire 
of  dung,  their  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  their  legs  crolfed,  they  lit  a 
while  in  filent  meditation,  till,  on  a 
fudden,  one  of  them  breaks  forth 
with.  Once  upon  a  time — and  con¬ 
tinues  to  recite  the  adventures  of 
fome  young  Shaik,  and  female  Be¬ 
douin  :  he  relates  in  what  manner 
the  youth  firll  got  a  fecret  glimple 
of  Ills  miflrels ;  and  how  he  became 
dcl’perately  enamoured  of  her  ;  he 
minutely  deferihes  the  lovely  fair, 
boafls  her  black  eyes,  as  large  and 
foft  as  thofe  of  the  gazelle  ;  her 
languid  and  empaflioiied  looks,  her 
arched-eye  brows,  refcmbling  two 
bows  of  ebony  ;  her  waill  llraight, 
and  fnpple  as  a  lance :  he  forgets 
not  her  Heps,  light  as  thole  of 
the  young  fiuey,  nor  her  eye-lalhes 
blackened  with  kohl,  nor  her  lips 
painted  blue,  nor  her  nails  tinged 
with  the  golden  -  coloured  htuna, 
nor  her  brealls  rcfembling  two 
pomegranates,  nor  her  w'ords  fweet 
as  honey.  He  recounts  the  lidler- 
ings  of  the  young  lover,  fo  luafied 
v)ith  defire  and  patfon,  that  hts  body 
no  longer  yields  any  Jhadfw.  At 
length,  after  detailing  hi'  various 
attempts  to  fee  his  millrefs,  the 
obftacles  of  the  parents,  tlie  inva- 
fions  of  the  enemy,  the  captivity  Vf 
the  two  lovers,  ire.  he  terminates. 


to  the  fatisfadllon  of  the  audience, 
by  relloring  them,  united  and  hap¬ 
py,  to  the  paternal  tent,  and  by  re¬ 
ceiving  the  tribute  paid  to  his  elo¬ 
quence,  in  the  Ma  cha  allah  he 
has  merited  *.  The  Bedouins  have 
like  wife  their  love  fongs,  which 
have  more  fentiment  and  nature  in 
them  than  thofe  of  the  Turks  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  doubt- 
lei's,  becaufe  the  former,  whofe  man¬ 
ners  are  chafte,  know  what  love  is; 
while  the  latter,  abandoned  to  de¬ 
bauchery,  are  acquainted  only  with 
enjoyment. 

The  Arabs  have  often  been  re¬ 
proached  with  a  fpirit  of  rapine  ; 
but,  without  wilhing  to  defend  it, 
we  may  obferve,  that  one  circum- 
ftance  has  not  been  fufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to,  which  is,  that  it  only 
takes  place  towards  reputed  ene¬ 
mies,  and  is  confequently  founded 
on  the  acknowledged  laws  of  almoft 
all  nations.  Among  themfelves,  they 
are  remarkable  for  a  good  faith,  a 
diiinterellednefs,  a  generolity  w-hich 
would  do  honour  to  the  moll  civi¬ 
lized  people.  What  is  there  more 
noble  than  that  right  of  afylum  fo 
rt;pe<5ied  among  all  the  tribes  i  A 
flranger,  nay,  even  an  enemy, 
tout  lies  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin, 
and  Irom  that  inllant  his  perfon 
becomes  inviolable.  It  would  be 
reckoned  a  dilgractful  meanntfs, 
an  indelible  lhame,  to  fatisly  even 
a  jult  vengeance  at  the  expence  of 
hofpitality.  Has  the  Bedouin  con- 
fented  to  eat  bread  and  fait  with 
his  gueft,  nothing  in  the  world  can 
induce  him  to  betray  him.  The 
powc  r  of  the  Sultan  himfelf  would 
not  be  able  to  force  a  refugee  f 
from  the  protection  of  a  tribe,  but 
by  its  total  extermination.  The  Be- 
doum,  fo  rapacious  without  his 
camp. 


•  An  exclamation  of  praife,  ei^ulvalent  to  aitnireblj  -well! 

+  The  Arabs  difcrlminute  their  giiefts,  into  gueft  mtpa<jir,  or  imploring  pro^ 
leii/en;  and  into  gueft  matnoub,  Tibe  fete  up  bis  teut  in  J  lint  ikitb  theirs  ;  that 
is,  who  becomes  naturalized. 
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camp,  has  no  fooner  fet  his  foot 
within  it,  than  he  becomes  liberal 
and  generous.  What  little  he  pol- 
feffcs  he  is  ever  ready  to  divide : 
He  has  even  the  delicacy  not  to 
wait  till  it  is  alked.  When  he  takes 
liis  rcpaft,  he  affctSls  to  leat  himl'elf 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  order  to 
invite  the  pafl’engers  :  his  Igenero- 
ftty  is  fo  fincere,  that  he  does  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  merit,  but  merely 
as  a  duty  ;  and  he  therefore  rea¬ 
dily  takes  the  fame  liberty  with  o- 
thers.  To  obferve  the  manner  in 
which  the  Arabs  condu(Jl  themfelves 
towards  each  other,  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  that  they  pofl’efled  all  their 
goods  in  common.  Neverthelefs, 
they  are  no  Grangers  to  property  ; 
but  it  has  none  of  that  felhlhnel’s 
which  the  increale  of  the  imagi¬ 
nary  wants  of  luxury  has  given  it 
among  polillicd  nations.  It  may  be 
alledged,  that  they  owe  this  moder¬ 
ation  to  the  impoflibility  of  greatly 
multiplying  their  enjoyments ;  but 
if  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  a’  e  on¬ 
ly  to  be  aferibed  to  the  neceffity  of 
circumllances,  the  Arabs,  perhaps, 
are  not  for  this  lefs  worthy  our  e- 
fteem.  They  are  fortunate,  at  Icaft, 
that  this  neeeflity  Ihould  have  efta- 
bliflied  among  them  a  Itate  of  things, 
which  has  appeared  to  the  wife!! 
legillators  as  the  perfection  of  hu¬ 
man  policy  ;  I  mean,  a  kind  of  e- 
quality  in  the  partition  of  property, 
and  the  variety  of  conditions.  De¬ 
prived  of  a  multitude  of  enjoyments 
which  nature  has  lavilhed  upon  o- 
ther  countries,  they  are  lefs  expo- 
fed  to  temptations  which  might  cor- 
ru})t  and  debafe  them,  it  is  more 
dihicult  for  their  Shaiks  to  form  a 
faction  to  enilave  and  impuverilh 
the  body  of  the  nation.  Each  in¬ 
dividual,  capable  of  luppiying  all  his 
wants,  is  better  able  to  preferve 
his  character,  and  independence  ; 
and  private  poverty  becomes  at 


once  the  foundation  and  bulwark 
of  public  liberty. 

'I'his  liberty  extends  even  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion.  We  obferve  a  re¬ 
markable  difference  between  tlie 
Arabs  of  the  towns  and  thofe  of 
the  defert ;  lince,  while  the  form¬ 
er  crouch  under  the  double  yoke  of 
political  and  religious  delpotifm, 
the  latter  live  in  a  Itate  of  perfect 
freedom  from  both.  It  is  true,  that 
on  the  frontiers  of  tlie  Turks  the 
Bedouins,  from  policy,  preferve  the 
appearance  of  Mahometanifm  ;  but 
fo  relaxed  is  their  obi'ervance  of  its 
ceremonies, '  and  fo  little  fervour 
has  their  devotion,  that  they  are 
generally  confidered  as  intidels, 
w  ho  have  neither  law  nor  prophets. 
They  even  make  no  dilficulty  in 
faying,  that  the  religion  of  Maho¬ 
met  was  not  made  for  them;  “  for,”  ^ 
add  they,  “  how  fliall  we  make  a- 
“  blutions  who  have  no  water  ?  How 
**  can  we  bellow  alms  who  are  not 
**  rich  }  Why  Ihould  we  fall  in  the 
“  Ramadan,  fmee  the  whole  year 
**  with  us  is  one  continual  fall  ?  and 
“  wliat  neeeflity  is  there  for  us  to 
“  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
“  if  God  be  prelcnt  every  where  ?” 
In  Ihort,  every  man  aifl“  and  thinks 
as  he  pleales,  and  tlie  mcll  perfei‘t 
toleration  is  eilabliflied  among  them. 
Nothing  can  better  dcl'cribc,  or  be 
a  more  fatlsfaiHory  proof  of  this, 
than  a  dialogue  which  one  day  pal- 
fed  between  myfelf  and  one  of  their 
Shaiks,  named  Ahmed,  Ion  of  I’a- 
hir,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Wahidia. 
”  Why,”  laid  the  Shaik  to  me, 
”  do  you  wifh  to  return  among  the 
”  Franks  ?  Since  you  have  no  aver- 
“  fion  to  our  manners  ;  lince  yon 
“  know  how  to  u!e  the  lance,  and 
“  manage  a  horl'e  like  a  Bedouin, 
“  Hay  among  us.  We  v/ill  give 
”  you  pelhTts,  a  tent,  a  virtuous 
“  and  young  Bedouin  girl,  and  a 
“  good  blood-mare.  You  lhall  live 
in  our  houl'c.” — Cut  do  you  not 
“  know,” 
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**  know,”  replied  I,  **  that,  born  a-  his  turn.  A  Turk  of  Jerufalem, 
**  mong  the  Franks,  I  liave  been  who  was  prel'ent,  took  the  matter 
**  educated  in  their  religion  ?  In  up  more  ferioufly  ;  “  O  Shaik!”  faid 
**  what  light  will  the  Arabs  view  he,  “  how  canll  thou  addrefs  the 
**  an  infidel,  or  what  will  they  think  “  words  of  the  true  believers  to  an 
**  of  an  apollate  ?” — “  And  do  not  “  infidel  ?”  “  The  tongue  is  lights* 
"  you  yourlelf  perceive,”  faid  he,  replied  the  Shaik,  “  let  but  the 
**  that  the  Arabs  live  without  trou-  “  heart  be  luhite  (pure ;)  but  you, 
*•  bling  themfelves  either  about  the  who  know  the  cuftoms  of  the  Arabs, 

**  Prophet  or  the  Book  ( the  Koran? )  how  can  you  oifend  a  ftranger  with 

**  Every  man  with  us  follows  the  whom  we  have  eaten  bread  and 
**  direction  of  his  confcience.  Men  **  fait  ?” — Then,  turning  to  me, 
“  have  a  right  to  judge  of  actions,  “  All  thofe  tribes  of  Frankeftan,  of 
**  but  religion  mull  be  left  to  God  whom  you  told  me  that  they  fol- 
alone.” — Another  Shaik,  conver-  “  low  not  the  law  of  the  Prophet, 
fing  with  me  ene  day,  addrelTed  are  they  more  numerous  than  the 
me,  by  miftake,  in  the  cultomary  **  MulTulmen  ?”  “  It  is  thought,” 
formulary,  ”  Lillen,  and  pray  for  anfwered  I,  “  that  they  are  five  or 
“  the  Prophet.”  Inltead  of  the  u-  “  fix  times  more  numerous,  even 
fual  anfwer,  /  have  prayed,  I  repli-  including  the  Arabs.”  “  God  is 
ed,  with  a  imile,  I  liften.  He  re-  **jult,”  returned  he,  **  he  will 
collected  his  error,  and  fmiled  in  “  weigh  them  in  his  balance 
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By  Madame  the  Blarchionefs  of  Sillery,  heretofore  Ceuntefs  of  Genlis. 
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TH  E  tranflation  is  dedicated  to  Church,  the  Head  and  chief  Orna~ 
the  Archbilliop  of  Canterbury,  tnent  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
in  which  he  is  ftiled  the  Head  of  the  The  work  was  written  for  the 

children 

•  M.  Niebuhr  relates,  in  his  Deferiptien  it  t’Arnhie,  tome  II.  p.  208,  Paris  edi¬ 
tion,  that  within  the  laft  thirty  years  a  new  religion  has  fprung  up  in  the  Najd, 
the  principles  of  which  are  analogous  to  t!ie  dii'polition  of  mind  I  have  been  de- 
feribing.  “  Thefe  principles,”  fays  that  traveller,  “  are,  that  God  alone  (hould  be 
“  invoked  and  adored  as  the  author  of  all  things  ;  that  we  fbould  make  no 
“  mention  of  any  prophet  in  praying,  becaufe  that  too  nearly  refembles  idolatry; 
“  that  Mofes,  Jefus  Chrift,  and  Mahomet,  fire,  were  in  truth  great  men,  whole 
actions  are  edifying;  but  that  no  book  was  ever  infpired  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
“  or  any  other  celellial  fpirit.  In  fliort,  that  vows  made  in  the  time  of  imminent 
danger  are  neither  meritorious  nor  obligatory.”  “  1  do  not  know,”  adds  M.  Nei- 
buhr,  “  how  far  we  may  truft  the  veracity  of  the  Bedouin  who  told  me  this  : 
“  Perhaps  it  was  his  peculiar  way  of  thinking;  for  the  Bedouins,  though  they 
“  call  themfelves  Mahometans,  in  general  care  very  little  about  either  Maho- 
“  met  or  the  Koran.” 

The  authors  of  this  new  feft  were  two  Arabs,  who  having  travelled,  in  con- 
fequence  of  foine  commercial  atfairs,  into  Perfia  and  Malabar,  reafoned  on  the 
diverfity  of  religions  they  had  feen,  and  thence  deduced  this  general  toleration. 
One  of  them,  named  Abd  el-Waheb,  in  1760,  erected  an  independent  ftate  in  the 
Najd ;  the  other,  called  Mekrami,  Shaik  of  Nadjeren,  had  adopted  the  fame 
opinions ;  and,  by  his  valour,  raifed  himfelf  to  confiderable  power  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries.  Thefe  two  examples  render  ftill  more  probable  a  conjefture  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  That  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  elfeft  a  grand,  political,  and 
religious  >evolution  iu  Alia. 
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children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It 
is  calculated  to  guard  them  againft 
the  errors  of  fceptical  writers.  The 
refutation  of  Voltaire’s  is  drawn 
from  Lettrei  de  quetques  Juifs,  a  M. 
de  Voltaire,  a  book  which  fully  re¬ 
futes  them.  Writers  of  lefs  note 
are  refuted  from'  Abbe  Gauchald. 
The  refutation  of  Roufleau  is  very 
properly  drawn  from  his  own  wri¬ 
tings;  for  they  abound  in  maxima 
of  lound  faith,  pure  morals,  and  fer¬ 
vent  piety.  This  lall  author  Ihc 
once  and  again  upbraids  with  liaving 
robbed  his  mailer  when  a  footman, 
aud  falfely  accufed  his  fellow-fer- 
vant.  This  is  too  much  in  the  fpi- 
rit  of  her  opponents,  who  often 
upbraid  David  with  his  crimes. 
She  takes  no  notice  of  the  peniten¬ 
tial  forrow  of  Roufleau,  which  near¬ 
ly  refembled  that  of  David. 

The  following  are  fpecimens  of 
this  Work. 

Account  of  a  Philosopher. 

**  I  knew  a  philofopher,  in  whom 
diilinguiflied  talents  were  joined  to 
a  mild  and  virtuous  charatfler  ;  his 
fituation  was  not  happy:  he  con¬ 
fined  himlelf  to  abfolute  neceflities, 
to  give  fubiillence  to  two  infirm 
fillers,  of  whom  he  was  the  only 
fupport.  He  lived  alone  in  a  little 
houle  near  Paris.  Some  perfons, 
fenfible  of  his  merit,  endeavoured 
fuccefsfully  to  find  the  means  of 
changing  his  fituation  ;  they  procu¬ 
red  him  the  offer  of  an  honourable 
and  lucrative  employ,  which  he  ob- 
llinately  refufed,  to  preferve  his  li¬ 
berty  :  yet  this  liberty,  fo  dear  to 
him,  did  not  render  him  happy  : 
he  was  extremely  melancholy,  was 
fenlibly  alFedled  by  his  miferable 
Hate,  and  frequently  complained  of 
it  bitterly.  How  can  you  refufe  a 
genteel  fortune,  laid  Ibmebody  to 
him,  which  wiV  give  you  the  means 
of  doing  Hill  more  good  ?  You  may 
add  to  the  happinel's  of  your  rela¬ 
tions,  and  adminillcr  comfort  to  the 


poor ;  moreover,  your  mind  will 
be  engaged  ;  the  employment  which 
has  been  propoied  to  you  requires 
knowledge  and  probity  ;  your  abi¬ 
lities  will  become  uieful :  in  your 
prel'ent  retirement  they  are  loll  to 
your  country ;  ouglit  you  not  to 
ferve  it  as  much  as  circumflances 
will  permit  f — I  am  free,  replied  he, 
I  will  forge  myfelf  no  chains.  But 
have  not  you  at  your  birth  contracl- 
ed  an  obligation  to  do  all  the  ler- 
vice  in  your  power  to  the  fbciety 
of  which  you  are  a  member  i — I 
live  a  retired  life  ;  I  expc«5l  nothiog 
from  mankind  ;  I  alk  them  for  no¬ 
thing  i  they  have  no  right  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  my  liberty. — You 
receive  their  favours,  and  refufe 
tliem  your  zeal :  Do  not  you  live 
under  the  prote<5lion  of  the  laws 
they  have  cllabliihed  ?  Do  not  thefe 
laws  infure  your  fafety  and  tran¬ 
quillity  i  They  would  punifh  thofe 
who  fhould  deprive  you  of  them. 
Is  it  juft  that  you  fhould  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  difdain 
to  fulnl  his  duties.*  Certainly  not. 
Man  was  not  formed  to  cherilh  that 
idlenefs  which  you  call  repofe ;  to 
abandon  himfelf  to  that  cruel  egotifm 
which  you  call  liberty.  Created 
weak  as  he  is,  fenfible  and  rational, 
he  knows  not  how  to  enjoy  his  exill- 
ence  independent  of  fociety,  nor  to 
repel  the  natural  inflincl  which  in¬ 
clines  him  to  aflifl  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  If  pride  has  not  vitiated  his 
reafon,  every  thing  proves  to  him 
that  he  cannot  live  without  a  fup¬ 
port  :  if  his  heart  be  not  corrupted, 
he  has  an  ardent  deflre  to  become 
ufeful,  and  to  make  a  return  for 
that  which  he  is  forced  to  accept. 
The  neceffity  of  obliging  ennobles 
in  bis  eyes  the  need  he  has  of  others: 
he  is  deflined  to  give  and  receive. 
Admirable  order,  which  has  formed 
fociety,  and  all  the  connedlions 
which  infure  its  folidity,  power,  and 
charms ! — Notwliliflanding what  you 
fay,  I  will  accept  no  employ  which 
would 
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would  force  me  to  quit  my  fontude:  own  virtue  attaches  him  to  huma< 
What  Ihould  I  do  in  the  great  nity, 

world  ?  to  pleafe  there,  you  mult  All  thefe  reafonihgs  could  not 
be  vicious ;  none  but  men  of  in-  overcome  his  philology  ;  nothing 
trigiie,  and  ral’cals,  fucceed  in  it :  a  could  conquer  his  obllinacy :  he 
man  gains  no  promotion  therein  but  faid  he  would  remain  free,  livt  for 

by  b  afencfs. - More  philofophical  h'tmfelf  only ^  and  die  in  repofe.  A- 

prejudices.  Have  you  attentively  bout  this  time  he  refufed  to  marry 
iludied  the  world,  which  you  paint  a  rich  and  amiable  widow,  who  lo¬ 
in  fuch  black  colours  ?  No,  it  is  not  ved  him  :  he  could  not  refolve  to 
in  the  bofom  of  folitude,  nor  even  Jacrif.ct  to  her  his  liberty.  This  was  a 
in  the  circles  of  the  literati,  that  fincere  philofopher,  which  it  is  rare 
men  learn  to  know  it.  Many  vices,  to  meet  with ;  in  general,  their  pre- 
it  is  true,  are  found  in  tlie  world  ;  judices  refill  reafon,  but  yield  to  in- 
many  irregularities,  and  things  ridi-  tereft.  He  was  a  victim  tohis  phi- 
cnlous :  but  there  are  alib  feen  loibphical  fyltems ;  he  died  young 
great  examples  of  virtue  in  every  of  a  confumption,  repeating,  that 
dal’s.  1  agree,  that  intrigue  fre-  liberty  is  the  moji  precious  of  all  pof- 
quently  leads  to  fortune  ;  but,  in  ge-  f-jfions  ;  thefe  were  his  lall  words, 
ncral,  vice  and  bad  aclions  are  ob-  He  left  a  work  in  manufeript,  a- 
Hades  to  it  ;  whiill  conlideration  gainji  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  in 
and  honour  are  always  the  reward  which  he  attempted  to  prove,  that 
of  a  noble  and  virtuous  conduct,  all  the  religious  orders  ought  to  be 
united  to  talents.  Great  employs  abolillred,  becaufe  none  but  ufful 
are  commonly  given  to  men  of  me-  citizens  Ihould  be  fulTered  in  the 
rit  or  reputation  ;  and  beneficent  ftate. 
authority  confults,  in  every  import¬ 
ant  choice,  the  opinion  of  the  pub-  Remarks  Rouffean’s  Emiiius. 
lie.  Finally,  deceit  and  meannefs  are  Emile,  the  bed  of  Roulleau’s 
detelled  in  the  great  world,  as  well  works,  is  alfo  the  molt  elteemed  in 
as  at  court ;  and  1  have  feen,  between  the  eyes  of  reafon.  The  author 
wits  and  philofophers ,  much  more  appropriates  many  ideas  which  do 
cruel  rivalties  and  enmities,  more  not  belong  to  him ;  he  repeats 
ridiculous  feenes,  more  frequent  the  belt  pallages  of  Locke,  yet  pro- 
attrocities,  than  there  ever  were  nounces  his  name  but  to  criticife  it, 
among  courtiers.  in  a  manner  as  defpicable  as  it  is 

Pray  tell  me,  if  you  think  your  unjiilt ;  but  in  tranllating  Locke  he 
virtue  confifls  but  in  circumltances  embelliihcs  him.  Who,  better  than 
in  the  kind  of  life  you  lead  ?  Cer-  Roulfcau,  could  give  charms  to 
tainly  it  does  not ;  you  would  have  reafon  !  Befides,  we  find  in  Emile 
been  virtuous  in  whatever  Itare  an  infinity  of  ideas  and  obfervations 
fate  had  placed  you.  How,  there-  truly  new.  This  book  contains 
fore,  can  you  think  that  birth,  for-  dangerous  principles,  condemnablc, 
tunc,  and  honours,  mull  necclfarily  errors,  unaccountable  incoherencies, 
pervert  all  other  men  i  The  wicked  and  impracticable  counfels  ;  but 
man  is  conlillent  when  he  experts  it  comprehends  alfo  fuch  profound, 
nothing  but  heinoufnefs  and  perfidy  juft,  and  reafonable  refledlions ;  fuch 
from  others ;  but  the  wife  man  delicate  remarks,  fuch  enlightened 
finds,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  a  ideas,  that  it  will  ever  be  necelfary  to 
lure  prefervaiive  againft  mifan-  thofe  who  intend  to  educate  children, 
thropy  :  he  does  not  believe  him-  — This  work,  in  fpite  of  its  imper- 
felf  an  only  being  in  nature,'  a:Tid  his  feclions  and  reprehenfible  pallages, 

allures 
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afliires  its  author  a  juft  claim  of  me ;  and  what  did  not  furprife  me 
public  gratitude :  we  owe  to  him  lefs,  was  to  hear  they  were  brought 
(and  to  him  alone)  the  general  opi-  \\^  according  te  the prmciplei  oj  Ronf- 
nion  which  prevails  at  prefent,  that  ftau.  It  is  true,  Roull'eau  has  laid 
the  moft  important,  the  fweeteft,  it  was  ridiculous  to  teach  children 
and  nioft  facred  obligation  which  we  Latin  and  geography  ;  and  I  believe, 
can  fulfil,  is  the  education  and  care  in  general,  he  was  right :  he  adds 
of  our  children.  The  feeling  manner  alfo,  that  we  muft  not  give  them 
in  which  he  fpeaks  of  them  proves  mailers  ;  he  prolcribes  every  kind 
that  he  had  ftudied  and  loved  them:  of  leftbn  and  regular  occupation.  1 
it  is  a  fentiment  he  knew  ahb  how  am  very  far  from  adopting  this  idea; 
to  infpire  by  anecdotes  and  defcrip-  but  if  Roulfeaii  allows  his  pnpil  I'o 
tions,  as  true  as  they  are  ingenious  much  independence,  he  does  not  by 
and  interefting. — In  lliort,  we  are  that  pretend  that  the  tutor  (hoiild  be 
indebted  to  him  for  a  multitude  of  idle,  and  leave  the  child  to  himfelf ; 
precepts  relative  to  education  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  he  defires  he  llioul  J 
by  delicious  pidlures  of  a  country  never  ceafe  inilrufling  by  example 
life,  he  has  contributed  to  reconcile  and  converfation ;  and,  above  all, 
and  approximate  tlie  gay  world  to  that  he  may  never  be  out  of  his 
nature  *.  f>ght.  This  is  what  in  general  has 

Emile  has  not  been,  however,  fo  not  been  comprehended,  becaufe  it 
ufeful  as  might  be  expe»Sled,  rela-  was  more  commodious  to  fimplify 
lative  to  education  ;  becaufe  many  and  reduce  the  fyftem  to  this :  not 
people  have  gone  aftray,  like  its  to  pay  mafters,  to  teach  the  cate- 
author,  by  adopting  all  his  prin-  chifm,  to  contradict  the  children,  or 
ciplcs ;  and  others,  not  compre-  to  employ  them  :  thefe  are  the  prin- 
hending  him,  have  done  the  reverfe  ciples  of  J.  J.  Roulleau,  and  the 
of  what  he  advifed. — For  example,  belt  education  which  can  be  given. 
I  have  feen  children  entirely  left  to  From  this  abftraA  of  limile,  fuch 
themfclves,  learning  nothing,  not  educations  have  refulted,  as  ought 
knowing  how  to  read  at  twelve  not  to  encourage  us  to  follow  this 
years  ot  age,  having  no  idea  of  any  method,  and  which  we  Ihould  be 
thing ;  and,  befides,  difcoveriiig  a  very  wrong  to  attribute  entirely  to 
ruftic  nidenefs,  an  indocility,  an  im-  the  principles  of  Roufilau. 
pertinence  which  really  aftonilhed 
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WHEN  Paris  was  in  his  twen-  goddefles  arc  faid  to  have  waited  rf 
tieth  and  fourth  year,  three  him,  as  he  was  lajing  on  the  fide 

of 

•  There  is  in  the  mind  a  general  difpofition  which  prefers  the  eounirj,  or  that 
which  repreients  it,  to  the  fined  palaces  in  /ewn.— We  wear  no  diamonds,  Jo 
not  love  lei  bah  pares,  give  no  feads  ;  we  prefer  limplicity  to  magnificence  ;  wie 
are  lefsdidant  from  nature,  and  every  one  feels  the  want  of  it,  or  wifhei  to  Ibew 
the  deftre  of  appmaching  it.  We  owe  to  KoufTeau,  and,  above  ali,  to  M.  ds 
Buffbn,  this  revolution,  which  cannot  but  Le  very  favourable  to  manners. 

t  From  Scoticifms  arranged  in  Alphabettca!  order,  lately  publilhed— TSie.'e 
Idioms,  fkys  the  author,  are  thus  huddled  together,  by  way  of  exercitc,  to 
young  Scotch  people,  who  may  have  been  reading  this  pamphlet.  But  the  Eng- 
ii(h  reader  will  not  liippofc,  that  people  of  educatiou  in  Nortii  Britain  fpeak  to 
A’ot.  VI.  No  33.  Z  ujuoulU 
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of  a  mountain  ;  each  of  whom  pro-  their  infirmities :  and  they  who  rc- 
niifed  him  fome  good  thing,  if  he  fufed  were  incarc. -rated,  and  not 
would  pronounce  her  tlie  faireft.  liberate  till  long  And 

He  gave  judgment  in  favouri  ot'  the  people  were  the  more  incenfed 
Venus.  &)on  after  he  went  to  at  this  injury,  that  there  had  been 
Greece,  w’here  he  fee'd  Helen,  the  an  old  grudge  between  the  Afiatics 
/•rettiefl  woman  of  thefe  days,  who  and  Europeans,  as  Herodot  notices  in 
was  married  on  Mcnclaus  King  of  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory  ;  -where, 

Sparta.  This  Helen  has  been  a  ve-  if  I  mind  right,  lie  condefeends  upon 
ry  worthlefs  woman ;  for,  without  other  iniquous  proceedings,  not  nn- 
thinking  Jljavie,  (lie  went  off  with  like  the  crime  of  Paris,  which  we 
Paris,  taking  with  her  feverah  of  may  well  imagine  would  not  be  for- 
her  attendants,  and  much  w’ealth  :  gotten  on  this  occafion.  But,  if  the  - 
and  yet  Menelaus  was  a  good-na-  following  llory  be  true,  I  muft,  for 
tured  man,  and  (he  could  not  pre*  my  (hare,  blame  the  Greeks  for 
tend  tlut  he  had  ever  difahtifed  or  their  cruelty,  as  well  as  the  Tro- 
rialtreated  her.  di^enlted  jans  for  tlieir  injuftice.  ApoorTro- 

how  to  aft,  he  did  not  fuccumb  jan,  who  was  a  widow,  and  a  very 
under  her  misfortune  ;  for  he  knew  tender  man,  had  been  ten  months, 
he  could  not  be  the  better  of  that,  or  thereby,  an  indweller  in  Sparta, 

He  fent  timeous  notice  to  his  bro-  and  was  now  ill  with  a  chronical  ' 
ther  Agamemnon  ;  who  fmumonfed  fore  head,  much  diflreffed  with  an 
all  the  neighbouring  princes  to  a  inwvird  trouble,  and  fo  dull,  that  he 
conference,  anent  the  injury  done  could  not  hear  a  word,  they  grie- 
by  Paris.  After  having  deliberate  voufly  maltreated,  though  he  pled 
long,  and  heard  Menelaus  narrate  the  his  innocence,  and  they  had  no¬ 
whole  affair,  and  adduce  evidence  thing  relevetnt  to  urge  again  him. 
fulficientto///y?r.v(?7hisaffertions,they  They  mounted  him  on  an  old  fam- 
faw,  tliat,  conform  to  the  notions  of  snering  horfe,  which  threw  him  in-  >> 
honour  which  then  prevailed,  it  to  the  water  of  Eurotas ;  and  while 
w'as  fimply  hnpofible  to  evlte  a  war,  he  cried  out,  “  Help  me,  or  I  will 
Thefe  who  were  prefent  chofc  A-  be  lofl,  O  what  will  I  do,*’  they, 
gamemnon  for  their  leader;  and  in  place  of  aSiiVing,  only  laughed  at 
imdertook  to  canfe  the  other  prin-  him.  Nay,  more  as  that,  they  cut 
ces,  how  foon  they  could  meet  with  ostt  his  hair,  and  burned  all  the 
them,  homologate  the  choice  :  for  visual,  both  barley  and  corn,  that 
iny  Jlsare,  faid  Menelaus,  if  1  had  was  growing  in  his  field ;  and,  af- 
it  in  my  offer  to  have  the  chief  ter  thus  deliroying  his  corns,  and 
command,  I  would  decline  it.  Let-  difeharging  him  Jrom  ever  appear- 
ters  were  wrote  to  every  city  of  ing  in  Sparta  again,  they  turned 
Greece  ;  Paris  was  abhorred  for  him  out,  with  nothing  but  a  wo- 
his  ingi-atitude  to  a  King  who  had  man’s  ffiit  upon  his  back,  though 
behaved  to  him  with  the  utmoli  there  was  a  Jiorm  of  fnow  lying  on 
diferetion ;  the  whole  Creeks  were  the  ground ;  and  though  he  had  a 
made  foldieVs,  none  were  tfvtvwft/ ;  right  to  the  benefit  of  a  mortifica- 
even  the  testder  and  the  old  beho-  tion,  which  had  lately  been  morti- 
ved  to  ferve,  siotwithfanding  of  fed  at  Sparta,  for  the  relief  of  poor 

flrangers. 

uncouth  a  diaVA.  Many  of  them  «fe  a  correA  phrafcology.  Yet  I  fear  there 
maybe  fome  ;in  the  lo'.ver  and  middle  ranks  there  are  many  thoufamls)  \»ho  would 
reail  this  exercife,  without  furpccting  that  there  is  any  thing  exceptionable  in 
the  ftyle  of  it. 
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ftrangers.  Never  was  misfortunatc  lenged  by  his  neighbours,  and  after- 
man  lb  mifgutded  as  he.  Where-  wards  quarrelled  by  the  Kphori. 
ever  he  went,  people  held  their  The  Trojan  foon  after  and 

nofes,  as  if  they  had  felt  a  bad  took  the  />o.v,  in  whid»  he  roved,  and 
fmell :  and,  -without  dubiety,  he  mull  was  very  ill  to  guide ;  and  when  he 
have  died  jor  cold,  as  well  as  for  died,  which  iiappened  at  Whitfuu* 
want  of  meat,  if  a  ihepherd,  whofe  day,  the  Oiepherd  buried  him  at  his 
whole  ftock  was  forty  Iheep,  where-  own  coll,  though  he  could  ill  fpare 
of  fifteen  were  hogs,  had  not  taken  the  money  w  hich  he  deburjed  on 
him  in;  for  wliich  he  .was  firll  chal-  tlut  occalion. 


Account  of  the  Inhabitants  eyPegu  in  India.  By  W.  Hunter,  A.  M*. 

The  Author  hopes  it  will  not  be  generality  of  geographers,  and  re¬ 
deemed  impertinent  to  fay  a  few  prefented  in  our  maps ;  but,  it  mull 
words  refpe«5ling  the  materials  from  be  confeli'ed,  that  the  boundaries  of 
which  the  fubfequent  relation  is  col-  this  country,  except  on  the  I'ea- 
le«^ed.  And,  firft,  a  great  many  coall,  where  it  has  been  frequented 
of  the  fa«Sls  he  learnt  by  aftual  ob-  ‘by  navigators,  have  never  been  af- 
I'ervation ;  having  been,  in  July  1782,  certained  with  any  tolerable  degree 
on  a  palTage  from  Bengal,  on  the  of  accuracy. 

lervice  of  the  Hon.  Eall  India  Com-  The  natives  are,  perhaps,  the 
pany  f,  on  board  of  a  Ihip  ^  which  moll  robull  and  mufcular  race  of 
was  totally  difmalled,  and  obliged  men  that  we  meet  with  any  where 
to  put  into  the  river  Syriam  to  re-  in  India  t  they  are  fcldom  attacked 
fit :  and,  fecondly.  He  was  inform-  by  difeafes  ;  and,  what  is  Hill  mere 
ed  of  others  by  converfation,  both  to  the  purpofe,  Europeans  who 
with  the  natives,  who  are  very  have  lived  here  many  years  enjoy 
communicative,  and  many  of  them  an  uninterrupted  good  health.  A 
fpeak  the  language  of  Hindollan,  perfon  that  has  reiided,  even  for  a 
and  with  foreigners  of  dilTerent  na-  Ihort  time,  in  Pegu,  would  alfo  join 
tions  who  have  been  fettled  in  that  the  tellimony  of  his  own  fenfations 
country  for  many  years.  to  all  thefe  other  proofs  of  its  la- 

Pegu  is  a  kingdom  of  the  farther  lubrity.  Even  during  the  rains, 
India,  fituated  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  which  all  over  India  make  the  moll 
Bay  of  Bengal,  between  the  151)1  difagreeablc  and  llckly  time  of  the 
and  24th  degrees  of  N.  lat.  It  is  year,  the  air  in  this  place  is  tem- 
bounded  on  the  well  and  foutli-  jierate,  and  has  an  elallicity,  un¬ 
well  by  the  fea,  on  the  fouth-eall  known,  at  the  correfponding  lea- 
by  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  on  the  I'on,  in  any  ether  part,  which  gives 
north  by  tliat  range  of  mountains  vigour  to  tlie  whole  animal  fyltem, 
which  bounds  the  empire  of  China  and  enables  it  to  lupjiort  a  gi  eat 
to  the  fouth-well,  and  on  the  north-  degree  of  fatigue.  Perhaps  the 
well  by  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  Its  rapid  motion  of  the  tides  may  ac- 
extreme  length  is,  from  S.  by  W.  count,  in  fome  meafurc,  for  tliis 
to  N.  b  E.  about  lix  hundred  miles ;  unexiiec^ed  healthinefs  of  the  cli- 
and  its  greatell  breadth,  abotit  tlirce  mate,  at  leall  1  know  of  no  other 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Tliefe,  at  caufe  to  wliich  it  can  be  aferibed. 
leall,  are  the  limits  deferibed  by  the  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  mufeu- 

7.  2  lar 

•  From  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  A  Caneife  Aceauut  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu,  pu!>« 
lilhcd  lately  at  Calcutta. 

t  To  join  the  Detachment  m  the  Carnatic.  \  The  Succefs  Galley. 
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lar  make,  their  (Mature  is  about  the 
middle  fize,  and  their  limbs  in  ge* 
neral  well  proportioned.  Their 
complexion  is  fwartliy,  being  a  me¬ 
dium  between  that  of  the  Chincle 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal. 
In  feature  they  refcmble  the  Ma¬ 
lays,  their  face  is  broaJ,  the  eyes 
large  and  black,  the  nofe  flat,  the 
cheek-bones  prominent,  and  the 
mouth  extremely  wide.  They 
wear  on  the  chiu  a  tuft  of  hair  of 
unequal  lengths,  and  fliave  the  reft 
of  the  face.  Their  teeth  are  al¬ 
ways  of  a  jet  black,  which,  how* 
ever  dirgulling  it  may  be  to  an 
European  eye,  is  among  them  e- 
fleemed  a  great  ornament ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  at  very  great 
pains  to  accompliflt  it. 

They  wear  various  ornaments  in 
their  ears,  many  of  them  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  eaftern  nations  : 
but  one  that  appears  tp  be  peculiar 
to  this  people  is,  a  thin  plate  of 
gold,  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
quill,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  An¬ 
ger,  which  is  thrull  into  a  hole 
made  in  the  iifual  part  of  the  ear, 
large  enough  to  receive  it.  The 
foregoing  defeription  is  chiefly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Birviahs,  that  is,  the 
natives  of  Ava  or  their  defcendanis, 
who  are  nov/  very  numerous  here, 
as  the  govtrniAent  is  entirely  in 
their  hands.  Tiie  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Pegu  have  faces  more  near¬ 
ly  approaching  to  the  oval  form, 
their  features  are  fofter,  more  re¬ 
gular,  and  feem  to  exprefs  greater 
I'enfe  and  acutenel’s  than  thofe  of 
the  Birmahs,  with  whom  in  other  re- 
fpedts  they  nearly  agree.  The  Bir- 
malis,  however,  who  pique  them- 
I'elves  on  being  defeended  from  the 
conquerors,  and  wilh  to  be  dif- 
tingtiiflied  from  tlie  nation  they  fub- 
dued,  life  a  badge  for  that  purpofe, 
which  we  mud  conclude  they  va¬ 
lue  very  highly,  from  the  fufferings 
they  undergo  to  obtain  it.  The 
thigh  of '^Very  •Biricah,  including 


the  hip  and  knee,  is  of  a  jet  black, 
which  has  a  very  Angular  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  this  mark  they  receive 
in  their  childhood.  It  is  made  by 
the  repeated  application  of  an  in- 
ftrumerit  with  a  great  number  of 
fliarp  points,  placed  clofe  together, 
fomething  like  that  ufed  in  carding 
Wool,  till  the  part  is  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  with  drops  of  blood.  After  this,  - 
they  apply  a  liquid,  of  which  galls 
is  a  principal  ingredient.  Tliis  ex¬ 
cites  a  confiderable  degree  of  fe¬ 
ver  ;  and  it  b  computea  by  the  na¬ 
tives  themfelves,  that  about  two 
children  out  of  flve  perifh,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  operation.  Some 
perfons  of  a  higher  rank,  have,  in- 
(lead  of  this,  their  thighs  covered 
with  the  r^prefentations  of  tigers, 
and  other  wild  beads,  imprinted 
by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  the  former. 

I  would  not  be  meant,  by  any  thing 
that  has  been  faid,  to  infinuate  that 
this  practice  was  Ard  indituted  on 
the  conqued  of  Pegu  by  the  Bir¬ 
mahs  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it 
to  be  of  much  greater  antiquity  ; 
and  till  I  mean  to  fay  is,  that  the 
accidental  circumdance  of  its  pre- 
ferving  a  feparation  between  them 
and  the  original  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  undoubtedly  enhanced  its 
value  in  their  edeem.  It  is  not  ea* 
fy  to  conjetSlure  what  has  given  rife 
to  an  operation  which  occalions  fu 
much  pain  and  danger  to  the  per- 
Ibn  who  undergoes  it :  but  it  is  not 
altogether  peculiar  to  this  people  ; 
for  we  meet  with  practices  Amilar 
to  it  among  other  nations:  That 
which  refcmbles  it  the  mod  is,  the 
operation  of  taitaiming,  ufed  by  the 
natives  of  Otaheite. 

The  men  have  long  black  hair, 
tied  on  the  top  of  the  head,  over 
w  hich  fome  wear  a  white  handker¬ 
chief  in  form  of  a  turban,  others 
go  with  their  heads  bare  and  de¬ 
corated  with  flowers.  They  wear 
about  their  loins  a  piece  of  party- 
coloured  Aik,  or  coUon  ^oth,  which 
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is  afterwards  pafTed  over  the  flioul-  with  the  greateft  alacrit}-,  through 
der,  and  goes  round  the  body,  every  part  of  their  dwelling.  The 
Thofe  of  higher  rank  have  this  merit  of  their  complaifance  is  fo 
cloth  fo  long  as  to  hang  down  over  much  the  greater  on  tins  account, 
their  tliighs  and  legs  ;  which,  a-  that  it  camiot,  in  any  degree,  be 
inong  tlie  lower  dais  of  people,  are  afcribed  to  fear ;  as  a  llranger  is 
bare.  The  women  have  a  kind  of  here  entirely  in  their  power,  and 
Ihort  jacket,  to  cover  the  upper  part  the  people  have  a  very  high  idea 
of  their  bodies ;  and  the  remainder  of  their  own  military  force  and 
of  their  drefs  is  a  piece  of  cloth,  prowefs. 

which  is  fallened  round  the  loins.  And  not  without  reafon ;  for  they 
and  hangs  down  to  the  ankles.  This  are,  in  reality,  a  forntidable  nation : 
is  doubled  over  a  few  inches  at  the  Numerous,  brave,  polfelling  great 
fore  part,  where  it  is  open,  fo  that  llrength  of  body,  and  capable  of 
the  thigh  is  difeovered  in  walking  fullaining  great  latigue  ;  they  only 
tliro’  its  whole  length.  This  mode  want  a  regular  dil'cipline  to  render 
of  drefs,  they  tell  us,  was  firft  in-  their  power  truly  rclpectaWe.  Their 
troduced  by  a  certain  Queen  of  A-  principal  weapons  are  the  fpear  and 
va,  who  did  it  with  the  view  of  re-  feymitar,  both  of  which  they  handle 
claiming  tlie  hearts  of  the  men  from  with  great  dexterity.  But  the  ufe 
an  unnatural  and  deteilable  paflion,  of  gun-powder  is  not  unknown  to 
to  which  they  were  at  that  time  them,  for  they  often  employ  mul- 
totally  abandoned  ;  and  fucceeded  quets  with  match-locks.  They  are 
fo  well,  that  llie  is  remembered  at  frequently  at  war  with  the  Siamefe, 
this  day,  with  gratitude,  as  a  pub-  over  whom  they  have  been  often 
lie  beneiaJlrefs  to  the  kingdom.  victorious.  Tlie  prifoners  taken  in 
In  tlieir  behaviour  to  ftrangers  thel'e  expeditions  they  detain,  and 
they  are  obliging,  and  Ihow  a  de-  employ  in  the  occupations  to  which 
gree  of  Iranknel's  that  one  would  they  were  brought  up.  Many  of 
by  no  means  expe<5t  to  meet  in  a  the  ihip-builders  at  Rangoon  are 
nation  whom  we  have  been  accuit-  Siamefe,  who  have  been  taken  in 
oined  to  look  upon  as  barbarous,  war.  For  carrying  any  dei'peratc 
They  exprefs  a  great  curioHty  to  enterprize  into  execution,  they  has  e 
fee  the  manners  of  Grangers,  which  a  fet  of  people,  who  very  proba- 
makes  them  often  come  into  their  bly  have  been  criminals  referved 
houfes,  and  obferve  all  that  is  do-  for  the  purpofe,  to  u  hom  it  is  death 
ing,  without  appearing  to  be  under  to  return  without  having  eife^ed 
any  conllraint.  They  alfo  take  the  bulinefs  that  they  were  fent  on. 
pieafure  in  imitating  the  drefs  and  This  appears  a  Ihrangc  piece  of  po- 
behaviour  of  thofe  who  come  a-  licy,  as  one  fliould  imagine,  that 
mong  them,  and  appear  highly  de-  thofe  men,  whom  we  cannot  fup- 
lighted  when  a  Branger  imitates  pole  to  be  bound  by  any  principles 
any  of  theirs.  In  return,  if  yon  go  of  honour,  or  actuated  by  any  af- 
into  their  houfes,  you  are  received  fe^lien  for  the  Ihite  to  which  they 
with  great  hofpitality ;  the  people  belong,  lie  under  great  temptations 
are  eager  to  find  fomething  that  to  Join  the  enemy.  What  means 
may  give  you  fatisfai^ion,  and  feem  are  ufed  to  prevent  fo  probable  a 
very  happy  when  you  Ihow  any  confequcncc ;  whether  they  are  ac- 
marks  of  being  pleafed.  Tliey  have  companied  or  commanded  by  men, 
none  of  that  flriiStnefs  which  dil-  who  are  more  worthy  of  trull  and 
tinguilhes  the  other  eallern  nations,  able  to  rellrain  them,  or  cncoura- 
but  >vill  tliemfelves  conduct  you,  ged  by  the  hope  of  rewards  on -their 

.  return 


1 83  Alifcellaneous  Intelligence. 

Teuirn  with  fuccefs,  I  have  not  been  tice,  which  is  adopted  by  many  of 
able  to  learn.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  the  other  deipotic  powers  of  the 
is  very  svcll  Icnown  that  the  Bir-  Eaft. 
mahs  are  nut  I'mgular  in  this  prac* 


•  Mifcellaneous  Intelligence. 

TH  E  vcflll  intended  to  convey  ther  countries.  They  are  arranged 
the  Bread-fruit  Tree,  and  o-  in  cabinets  in  the  order  of  the  Tall 
ihcr  ui'eful  plants,  from  the  South  edition  of  his  Syttem  of  Minera- 
Stas  to  the  Well  Indies,  will  be  logy,  with  a  Latin  catalogue  in  his 
ready  to  fail  in  a  week  or  tw’o.  own  hand-writing.  The  price  is 
The  command  of  lier  is  given,  with  500  Swedifit  rix-doUars  ;  and  pro¬ 
great  propriety,  to  Mr  Bligh,  the  pofals  are  to  be  addrcll'ed  to  M.  de 
gentleman  w'ho  was  Mailer  of  Cap-  G.  A.  Leyonmarck,  Counfellor  of 
tain  Cook’s  own  Ihip  in  his  laft  voy-  the  Royal  College  of  Mines  at 
age.  The  rout  is  to  be  by  Cape  Stockholm. 

Home,  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Dr  Sparrman  is  now  publilhing  a 
to  Otaheite  ;  from  thence,  by  En-  very  fplendid  work  at  Stockholm, 
deavour  Straits,  thole  of  Sunda,  and  It  is  entitled  Mufeum  Carlfonianum  ; 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Well  and  contains  a  Icientific  defeription, 
Indies.  The  purpofe  of  this  voyage  with  coloured  figures  of  rare  birds 
is  benevolent  and  laudable,  but  the  in  the  Mufeum  of  M.  Carllbn,  at 
execution  of  it  feems  to  have  been  whofe  expence  the  work  is  carried 
planned  with  ill-judged  economy,  on.  Two  t'afciculi,  containing  25 
To  fend  a  fingle  fliip,  with  only  45  fpecies  each,  and  *8  pages  of  let- 
people  on  board,  and  none  of  thele  ter  prefs,  are  already  publiOied, 
marines,  on  fuch  a  long  and  hazar-  The  following  is  tranllated  from 
dous  voyage,  is  neither  fuitable  to  an  advertifement  in  the  lall  Leipzig 
the  dignity  of  the  nation,  nor  to  catalogue  : 

the  importance  of  the  enterprize.  “  Bruce’s  Travels  to  Abyllinia 
There  is  to  be  fold  at  Stockholm,  arc  now  in  the  prefs  at  London,  in 
the  Foflil  Collection  of  the  cele-  three  volumes,  with  many  plates  ; 
brated  Wallerius,  late  Profeflbr  of  and  as  we  receive  the  work  Ihett 
Cliemilli  y  and  Mineralogy  at  Up-  by  Iheet,  the  Public  may  certainly 
fal.  It  conlllls  of  2000  Ipecimens,  cxpeCl  the  tranilation  of  this  long- 
lycoof  which  are  from  the  mines  promifed  work  in  a  very  fliori 
of  Sweden  j  the  rell  are  from  o-  time.” 


Charalier  of  Sir  A.  Campbell, 

SI  R  Archibald  Campbell,  the 
prefent  Governor  of  Madrafs, 
is  deicended  from  a  refpeclable 
line  of  anceflors,  who  held  a  con- 
fidcrable  property  of  lands  in  the 
Weft  Highlands  of  Arg)-lefliire,  as 
early  as  the  year  1340  ;  and  whofe 
lineage,  from  that  period,  has  be«i 

•  Town  and 


Governor  of  Fort  St  George  ♦. 

diftin«5lly  preferved  on  the  records 
of  his  family.  Fit  via  v  i,  the 
motto  of  his  family,  was  obtained 
by  one  of  his  anceftors  for  having 
cut  his  way  through  a  body  ot  the 
enemy  who  had  furrounded  him. 

Commiftary  James  Campbell,  the 
father  of  Sir  ArclubalJ,  was  feleCt- 

'ed 

Qeuntrj  Mag, 
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eil  by  Duke  Archibald  of  Argyle,  as  red  himfelf  an  able  and  gallant 
a  fit  and  able  perfon  to  be  intruded  officer ;  and  upon  his  return  to 
with  holding  commiflary  courts  in  England  In  1761,  on  account  his 
tlie  Wedern  Iflinds  ;  and  he  didin*  health,  he  was  honoured  with  the 


guilhed  liiml’elf  fo  much  by  his  up¬ 
right  and  impartial  decifions  in  all 
matters  that  came  before  him,  that 
his  name  among  the  Highlanders  is 
to  this  hour  relpecded  and  revered. 

Tlie  Commilfary  had  three  fons 
who  reached  the  years  of  maturity ; 
namely,  James,  Arcliibald,  and  Dun¬ 
can  ;  tlie  two  fird  purfued  the  army, 
the  latter  the  law.  To  thefe  the 
Commilfary  gave  a  very  liberal  col¬ 
lege  education ;  on  this  fcnfible 
principle,  which  he  was  at  pains  to 
inculcate,  that,  as  the  original  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  family  had  been  diffi- 
pated,  like  that  of  other  chieft^ns, 
by  a<ds  of  liberality  to  their  follow¬ 
ers,  a  good  education  was  the  mod 
fubdantial  patrimony  he  could  pof- 
fibly  give  them. 

Sir  Archibald  dudled  at  the  col¬ 
leges  of  Glafgow  and  Edinburgh, 
and  difplayed  fo  great  a  genius  for 
mathematics,  and  for  mechanics  and 
drawing,  that  his  father  was  advi- 
fed  to  lend  him  to  the  royal  acade¬ 
my  at  Woolwich,  where  his  abili¬ 
ties  became  fo  confpicuous,  that  he 
was  foon  appointed  an  engineer ; 
and  in  1757  he  ferved  upon  three 
expeditions  on  the  coad  of  France. 

At  the  clofe  of  1758  he  went  as 
an  engineer  to  Guadaloupe  in  the 
Wed  Indies,  under  General  Hob- 
fon,  and  fo  didinguilhed  himfelf 
under  Generals  Clavering,  Crump, 
and  Melville,  the  mod  aclive  officers 
on  that  expedition ;  that  on  the  re- 
diuJlion  of  that  illand  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  engineer  to  Giiada- 
loupc.  Sir  Archibald  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  on  the  expedition 
againd  Dominique,  under  Lord 
Rollo:  and  under  General  Monk- 
tan,  and  Admiral  Rodney,  on 
the  rcdutfllon  of  Marlinico,  St 
Lucia,  Grenada,  and  the  Grena- 
dillcs ;  on  all  which  fervlces  he  pro- 


dronged  recommendations  to  the 
minilter  of  date,  both  by  General 
Monkton  and  Admiral  Rodney,  who 
requeded  that  his  Majedy  would  be 
gracioufly  pleal'ed  to  give  him  a 
mark  of  his  favour, 'on  account  of 
his  didinguilhed  zeal  and  exertions 
on  that  fervice.  It  was,  however, 
unfortunate,  that  the  great  Cbatlum 
w.'is  then  no  longer  the  minider, 
and  owing  to  that  circumdande 
alone  the  drong  recommendations 
of  thefe  didinguilhed  Generals  were 
unnoticed.  War  being  over,  Sir 
Archibald,  ever  eager  in  purfuit  of 
militarj'  Information,  propofed  to 
go  into  the  Ruffian  fervice,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  war  againd  the 
Turks;  from  a  conviftion,  that  the 
only  way  he  could  render  himfelf 
of  real  value  to  his  country,  was  to 
be  condantly  employed,  actively, 
in  the  line  of  his  profelfion. 

The  State  of  Venice,  which  at 
this  time  was  upon  the  look  -  out 
for  an  able  Britilh  engineer,  to  di- 
re*5l  their  academy  at  Verona,  and 
their  experiments  in  artillery  and 
mining,  applied  to  Sir  Archibald, 
who  was  then  a  Lieutenant-Captain 
only  of  engineers  ;  and  had  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  his  public  and  private 
character,  that  they  offered  Wm  the 
full  rank  of  Colonel,  and  very  hand- 
fome  allowances  for  his  fupport:  to 
which  Sir  Archibald  afi'ented,  0:1 
receiving  his  Majedy’s  gracious 
permilnon  for  that  purpofe.  The 
Venetians  were,  however,  dilTatis^ 
lied  with  the  terms  offered  by  their 
envoy  at  London,  and  wanted  to 
abridge  his  rank  and  allowances ; 
which  Sir  Archibald  fpumed  at 
with  contempt,  defpifing  the  little- 
nefs  of  a  date  that  could  attempt 
to  treat  him  fo  ungcncroully,  after 
the  agreement  fettled  by  their  en¬ 
voy  ;  and  fix-m  that  hour  dropt  all 
thoughts 


ipo  Character  0/ Governor  Campbell. 

thoughts  of  the  Venetians.  ^  The  tary  purfuits,  went  to  the  continent, 
India  Company  having  received  to  examine  the  ftate  of  all  the  ar- 
favourable  iinprcflions  ol  Sir  Archi-  mies  of  France,,  Germany,  Pruffia, 
bald’s  merits  as  an  engineer,  were  and'  Holland  ;  and  had  Irarcelj  fi- 
plealed  to  appoint  him  tlieir  chief  nilhed  his  tour  when  the  untortu- 
engineer  to  Bengal ;  where  he  re-  nate  aiflion  of  Bunker’s  Hill  took 
lided  five  years,  apd  jacquired  frefli  place on  which  he  polled  back  to 
reputation  by  the  very  raallerly  de-  England,  and  offered  his  fervices  to 
figns  he  gave  in  for  the  works  of  raile  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  at 
Fort  Royal,  and  for  reducing  the  his  own  expence,  and  to  go  with 
cxpence  of  that  immenfe  fortrefs  to  them  to  North  America  in  fupport 
a  fum  not  Icfs  than  half  a  million  of  of  the  nation.  His  propofal  being 
money  to  what  had  been  originally  then  obiefted  to,  he  had  only  to  reft 
intended.  This  propofition  was  a-  fatisfiedi  in  having  dilcharged  his 
dopted,  and  the  ingenuity  and  in-  duty  to  his  king  and  country.  It 
vincible  integrity  Ihewn  in  the  exe-  was  not  long,  however,  before 
cuiion  of  this  great  work,  marked  Lieutenant-General  Frazer,  an  offi- 
and  confirmed  his  worth  and  talents ;  cer  of  fuperior  interell,  followed 
as  it  . is  certain  that  Fort  William  is  his  footfteps  in  offering  to  raifemen ; 
even  now  the  admiration  of  fo-  who  viewed  the  zeal  and  abilities 
reigners,  in  which  the  hand  of  a  of  Sir  Archibald  in  this  valuable 
great  mailer  is  difplayed.  A  bad  •  light,  and  named  him  as  one  of  his 
ftate  of  health  compelled  Sir  Arclu-  Lieutenant-Colonels  for  the  71ft  re¬ 
bald  to  return  to  England,  with  a  giment  of  foot,  then  to  be  raifed 
moderate  competency,  obtained  by  by  government.  Sir  Archibald  em- 
the  entire  approbation  of  his  fupe-  barked  in  1776,  with  his  corps  for 
riors,  who  gave  him  the  moll  }i-  North  America.  A  violent  llorm 
beral  appointments  and  encourage-  had  difperled  the  fleet,  and  he, 
ment.  The  court  of  directors  even  until  one  hundred  men,  had  got  in- 
ordered  ten  thoufand  rupees  to  be  to  Bofton  harbour,  in  confequence 
prefented  to  him  as  a  mark  of  their  of  the  orders  he  received  from  the 
approbation  of  his  fervices ;  and  the  Miniller  of  State,  before  he  had  the 
King  was  gracioufly  pleafed,  on  leaft  idea  of  that  place  being  evacu- 
belng  informed  of  their  zealous  at-  ated.  A  captain  of  a  man  of  war, 
tendon  in  bringing  Monfieur  Che*  who  had  been  ftationed  at  Bolldn 
valier  to  realon,  refpeifting  the  fa-  harbour  for  the  purpofe  of  convoy- 
mous  ditch  of  CKtndcrnagore,  to  ing  the  expelled  tralports  to  Hali* 
give  him  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-  fax,  quitted  his  Ration,  in  oppofi- 
Coloncl  in  India.  tion  to  the  orders  he  had  received 

The  Court  of  Direiilors  gave  an  from  the  Admiral,  and  left  this  for- 
additlonal  proof  of  their  fatisfadlion.  lorn  tranfport  a  prey  to  the  enemy, 
to  this  olScer  on  his  arrival  in  Eng-  Sir  Archibald  had  but  fix  pieces  of 
land  in  1 774  ;  by  recommending  cannon  to  defend  himfelf ;  but  by  his 
him,  by  letter,  to  Lord  North,  who  addrefs  and  pcrfeverencc,  maintain- 
was  then  Miniller  of  State  ;  biu  this  ed  a  very  unequal  combat  againll 
nobleman  flept  upon  the  recommen-  fix  privateers,  from  four  o’clock  in 
dation.  the  morning  to  nine  at  night,  when 

Inllead  of  purfuing  a  life  of  indo-  his  whole  ammunition  was  expend- 
lence  and  iua^livity,  or  enjoying  ed,  and  twenty-two  men  and  two 
thofe  luxuries  to  which  he  could  fo  officers,  out  Or  his  hundred  men, 
well  afpire  by  his  fortiuie.  Sir  'were  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
Archib-lJ,  Hill  anxious  in  his  mili-  oceafion.  He  had,  however,  ad- 

•  drefs 
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drefs  enough  t6  make  a  very  ho-  fbch  a  judicious  difpofidon  for  the 
nourable  capitulation  for  himfclf  reception  of  the  combined  forces  of 
and  his  people ;  wliieh,  to  the  eter-  France  and  Spain,  in  1 781  and  1 78a, 
Hal  difgrace  of  the  Americans,  was  as  allonilhed,  and  even  attraifled 
not  longer  than  eight  days  honour-  the  admiration  of  the  enemy :  and 
ably  oblerved  on  their  part.  The  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while 
fulnequent  treatment  of  this  gallant  the  nation  were  defjtondir^  for  the 
oflker,  on  a  pretext  that  General  fate  of  that  iHand,  Sir  Archibald 
Lee  had  been  ill  ufed  at  New  York,  gave  the  Minider  the  mofl  folemti 
will  ever  reflect  dilhonour  on  the  affurances  of  a  defence  that  might 
faints  of  Bollon  ;  and  the  cruelty  turn  the  fate  of  the  war  mofl  hap- 
and  bad  policy  of  the  Britifh  Gene-  pily  in  that  ifland.  Indeed,  his  pre- 
tal,  who  fuffered  him  to  rcmtun  parations  were  fuch  as  could  not 
not  lefs  than  two  years  a  prifoner  tail  to  infure  fuccefs :  the  iflanders 
of  war  in  their  pofrellion,  while  o-  loved  him,  he  had  a  confidence  in 
ther  officers  were  releafed,  is  one  their  high  fpirh  and  national  ho-: 
of  the  unaccountable  tranfa«^ions  Hour,  and  they  gave  the  ntoil  une- 
that  has  taroiihed  our  reputation  in  quivocal  proofs  of  their  confidence 
America.  in  him,  by  voting  not  lefs  than 

Sir  Archibald  was  at  length  ex-  three  hundred  thouiitnd  pounds,  to 
clianged  in  1 778,  and  appointed  to  enable  him  to  purfue  his  defence  of 
command  an  expedition  of  3000  the  ifland ;  of  which,  however,  t6 
men  againfl  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  his  honour  be  it  faid,  not  ao,cccL 
which  was  one  of  the  nioft  brilliant  were  expended, 
enterprizes  of  the  war  i  and  in  The  war  being  over.  Sir  Archi- 
which  the  aiSlions  of  an  able  officer,  bald  Campbell  returned  to  Englarid* 
the  judgment  of  a  found  politician,  and  was  Icarcely  arrived  in  London, 
and  the  feelings  of  a  worthy  and  when  ‘  our  valuable  Minifler,  Mr 
humane  heart,  were  compleatly  dif-  Pitt,  who  had  heard  of  hh  talentx 
played.  On  Sir  Archibald’s  return  as  an  officer,  felefted  him  for  the 
^  England  be  was  immediately  purpofe  of  modelling  tlie  Indian 
hurried  of  to  Jamaica,  which  ifland  army.  This  duty  he  dilcharged  in 
Was  likely  to  be  attacked  by  Count  a  mofl  maflerly  manner,  and  made 
d’Ellaing.  Although  at  this  mo-  a  faving  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
ment  married  to  an  amiable  young  pounds  Sterling  annually,  on  their 
lidy,  the  calls  of  his  coQntry  made  then  military  peace  ellablifliment. 
him  overlook  every  confideration.  The  India  Company  appointed  him 
and  he  obeyed  :  it  was  apparently  their  Governor  for  Madrafs,  and 
intended  that  virtue  fhoold  have  its  the  King  honoured  him  with  a  red 
own  reward ;  his  gracious  Sove-  ribband.  Party-fouds,  revolutions, 
reign  had  fo  Ugh  an  opkiton  of  his  and  difcontent,  affiiled  by  all  the  ca'- 
zeal  and  merits,  that  he  appointed  lamities  of  war,  liad  funk  this  valu-^ 
him  one  of  his  aid-du-camps,  and  a  aUe  fettlement  to  the  loweft  Hate' 
Brigadier-General  on  the  ftaff  for  of  diflrefs. 

the  ifland  of  Jamaica  t  of  which.  Sir  Archibald  reached  his  (lation 
howcv^i^he  bad  uo  intimation  un-  in  April  1 786,  and  from  that  hour 
til  his  arri^  in  the  Well  Indies  >  cheerhilnefs  fpread  itfelf  over  the 
he  had  aifo  a  dormant  commiilion  connrry  9  public  credit  increafed  } 
as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Jamaica,  peace  and  harmony  were  reftored  } 
Sir  John  Dalling  having  returned  to  the  fpirit  of  commerce  was  roufod, 
England,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and  there  is  now  every  profpe^  of 
was  appointed  Governor,  and  made  profperity  which  the  mofl  fanguine 
Voi.  VI.  N®  33.  A  a  cxpeAatiom 
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expe^tions  can  fuggeft.  By  the 
laft  Ihips  arrived  from  Madrafs,  this 
Able  politkian  had  fettled  a  treaty  of 
perpetual  frieiidiliip,  protedion,  and 
defence,  with  the  old  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic  ;  by  which  he  has  obtain* 
ed  not  lefs  than  an  additional  reve¬ 
nue  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
Sterling  annually  to  the  Company. 
This  he  has  done  on  principles 
which  add  immortal  honour  to  his 
at^lions ;  for  while  he  has  fccured  fo 
great  a  fum  to  his  employers,  he 
has  made  our  Heady  friend  the  ve¬ 
nerable  prince  of  the  Carnatic  and 
bis  whole  family  liappy. 


It  is  only  neceflary  to  obferve,' 
that  this  annual-acquired  revenue, 
with  the  apnual  favings  upon  the 
army  edablilliment,  is  not  lefs  than 
half  a  million  advantage  annually  to 
the  Company.  In  fhort,  it  is  but 
juHice  to  acknowledge,  that  this 
officer  has  proved  himfelf  fuperior 
to  every  difficulty  j  and  that  the 
Company  are  more_  indebted  to  Mr 
Fitt  for  his  choice  of  this  Gover¬ 
nor,  than  to  any  Minifter  tliat  has 
ever  yet  advifed  the  Court  of  Di- 
rc(5lors  on  a  matter  of  fuch  import¬ 
ance. 
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TH  E  Following  information  has 
been  obtaii.ed  by  feveral  re- 
lpe«flable  perfons,  concerning  the 
family  and  behaviour  of  the  Balfa- 
mique  Caglioftro  f  in  his  youth,  on 
which  Account  we  think  proper  to 
give  it  to  our  readers. 

Dee/aration  tf  the  Sieur  Bernard, 
Maflet  of  Languages  at  Palermo. 

I,  the  fnbfcribed,  declare,  that 
the  chief  Magiflrate  of  Sicily  having 
prefeftted  me  the  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  Nov.  a.  1786,  addrefled  to 
M.  Fontaine,  Commiliary,  in  which 
were  feveral  anecdotes  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Count  Caglioltro  ;  and,  upon 
being  aflted  if  1  had  written  that 
letter,  I  anftvercd,  that  I  had  col- 
leAed  tUefe  anecdotes  from  Antonio 
Bracconieri,  uncle  of  Jof.  Balfamo, 
called  by  himlllf  Count  Ca^ioftro, 
and  that  1  fent  them  to  Naples : 
and  having  read,  in  the  Leyden  Ga¬ 
zette,  that  the  Commiflary  Fontaine 
had  a  procefs,  ire.  in  his  hands, 
which  made  it  fufpicious  that  Bal¬ 
famo  was  no  other  than  Cagliolho, 
and  thiU  this  pretended  Count  Cag- 


lioflro  had  laid  imputations  on  ma¬ 
ny  refpecUble  perfons,  by  their 
names  and  offices ;  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  addrefs  theie  anecdotes  to 
M.  Fontaine,  witliout  figning  my 
name  however,  being  deiirous  only 
of  ferving  my  country,- and  pre¬ 
venting  others  from  further,  impo-’ 
fitions  by  this  impoHor.-~In  confe- 
quence  of  which,  I  have  made  this 
declaration  at  Palermo. 

(Signed)  Beanard.”' 

March 

I 

Report  which  the  Sieur  Gugino,  Af- 
vocate-Fifcal  of  the  Court  of  Pa¬ 
lermo,  fesit  in  fon»  tf  a  letter  to 
the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  I^'latch  I''. 
1787,  refpeiling  tlye  truth  of  the 
fads  atiejied  isi  the  letter  precede 
‘•‘S'. 

Mofl  Excellent  Sir, 

Having  paid  my  ufual  ex’aA' 
attention,  at  the  inllance  of  your 
Excellency,  to  clear  up  every  part 
of  the  anecdotes  of  the  Count 
CaglioHro,  contained  in  tbe  letters 
wntren  from  Palermo,  and  addrefs- 
.  ed 

See  E.iiji.  Ihg,  Vol.  III.  JJj. 
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ed  to  M.  Fontaine,  and  herewith  that  the  pretended  C.  CagliedtX)  ia 
fent  to  you,  I  fufamit  to  you  the  fol-  Jofeph  B^ftuno,  of  Falcrrao^ 
lowiiw  Report :  '  “  Mr  Bernard  gave  me  an  ac-, 

Tlie  author  of  thefe  two  let-  count  befides,  that  having  aiked  a 
ters,  dated  June  and  November  Meiluiian.  if  there  was  any  family 
1 786,  is  a  Mr  Bernard,  Maher  of  of  Cagliohro  at  Melhna,  he  laid 
Languages  at  Palermo,  who  was  that  lie  knew  two  of  tha*  name, 
made  known  to  me  by  Bracconieri,  Ant.  Bracconiert  has  alfo  alTorcd 
mentioned  in  thefe  letters.  Having  me,  that  a  filler  of  his  motlier,  aunt 


aiked  the  faid  Mr  Bernard  if  he  hai 
written  thefe  two  letters,  he  an 


of  Joleph  Balfamo,  had  married  a 
perlbn  n^med  Jofeph  Caglioftro, 


fwered,  Yes,  and  confirmed  them  and  that  it  is  this  affinity  which 


by  the  declaration  above. 


has  made  Jofepli  Balfamo  alTuine 


**  All  that  he  fays  was  told  him  by  the  title  of  Count  Caglioilro.  ••  v .  ‘ 
A.  Bracconieri,  Clerk  in  the  houle  “  Tliis  opinion  is  lbpported''b]r 
ofSieur  Franjois  Aubert  andCo.and  the  two  public  aAs  of  the  baptifm 
uncle  of  Jofeph  Balfamo  of  Palermo,,  and  the  procuration,  ^TC.  (rc. 
to  demonllrate  that  the  pretended  '  The  age  of  Caglioftro,  raen- 
Count  Caglioftro  was  the  fame  per-  tioned  in  his  memoir,  and  his  ha- 
fon  with  his  nephew,  is  true ;  for  ha-  ving  faid  that  he  was  in  Sicily,  Mal- 
ving  demanded  of  the  faid  A.  Brae-  ta,  Naples,  and  Rome,  and 'had  tra-> 
comeri  the  fame  thing,  he  not  only  verfed  the  greateft  part  . of  Europe,' 
confirmed  all  that  he  faid  to  Ber-  arc  all  circumftances  cdrrcfponding 
nard,  but  added  feveral  other  cir-  with  the  account  of  Autunio  Brac- 
aimftanccs  of  note,  which  prove  conieri  concerning  his  .pepheyv 
that  Balfamo  conceals  himfelf  under  feph  Balfamo. 
the  feigned  name  of  Count  Cagli-  “  Matthclv  Navarrehy,  a  Gcr-*' 
oftro.  I  liave  made  him  write  and  man,  and  jewellcf  at’  PaTermo,  faw 
fign  his  original  depofition,  which  the  portrait  of  Caglioftro  ip  tlic^ 
1  now  fend  your  Excellency,  with  hands  of  Baron. Irobia,  ' and  fays, 
the  Memoir  printed  at  Paris  by  the  that  he  had  a  long  face,  and  a  largilh 
faid  Caglioftro.  note,  which  agrees  with  the  dc- 

By  all  which  Bracconieri  af-  ferrption  of  BracconierL  (Signed) 


“  firms,  I  have  found  that  Jofeph 
**  Balfamo,  fon  of  Peter  Balfamo 
“  and  Felice  Bracconieri,  was  bap- 
“  tized  the  8th  of  June  i  745,  in 
the  Catliedral  church  of  this  city, 
having  obtained  an  extract  of  this 
figned  by  the  grand  Chaplain  and 
the  Coa^'utor  of  the  facraments.” 
“  As  in  the  above  aft  of  baptifm 
I  fee  that  the  child  bad  been  held 


Joseph  Marie  Gucikq, 
Advocdte-Fife4iL 

Depofition  of  Antonio  Bracconieri, 
unde  by  the  mother’s  fide  of  Jo- 
I'eph  Balfamo,  ealied  Caglioftro, 
ddied  Palermo  in  Sicily,  march  9. 

1787.  - 

Joseph  Baisamo  Is  the  fon* of 


by  Jof.  Brazil,  by  the  procuration  one  of  my  lifters  called  Feficia,  wife 
of  Vircente  Caglioftro,  1  exahiined  of  Peter  Ball'anto,  living  at  Falcr- 
the  aft  of  prewuration,  and  found  ino  4  by  whom  Ihe'  has  two  chil- 

it  in  the  minutes  of  the  Notary  An-  ^dren  only  j  the  ope  a  girl,  how  a 

tonio  Romafino.  widow,  called  Mary-Ann  Capiram- 

**  From  thefe  letters  and  pnbHc  mino  ;  and  ilie  other  the  laid  Jo- 

aefts,  there  is  a  confiftem  refiilt,  and  feph,  bom  the  2d  of  June  1743; 

SllThe  circumftances  concur  to  prove,  baptized  in  tbt  Cathedral ;  his  god- 

A  a  a  fatlier 
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Cither  was  JoVm  Baptift  Benoni,  a  copper-fonnder.  He  flopped  but  a, 

Genoefe,  cflablilhed  at  Palermo.  little  while  here.whcre,  however,  h« 

A  few  niontlis  after  the  b'rth  of  was  proteAed  by  a  Cardinal,  and 
the  laid  Jofeph,  his  father  died  fud*  went  to  France  with  his  wife, 
denly  y  his  fifter  was  then  two  In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  from  the 
years  of  age.  They  were  both  re-  time  Balfamo  left  Palermo,  his  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  care  of  their  grand-  lations  had  no  intelligence  of  him 
father  D.  Jofeph  Bracconien,  my  for  Icveral  years.  As  I  was  at 
father,  who  conlidered  them  as  his  Naples  in  1773,  upon  bufinefs,  I 
•  own  children  ;  and  particularly  Jo-  walked  out  one  day,  after  dinner,  to 
feph,  who  was  given  all  the  educa-  the  Royal  Palace,  and  happened  to 
tion  necelfary  to  enable  him  to  be-  fee  a  barber  of  Palermo,  named 
come  the  fuppt^-t  of  liis  widowed  David  Larocca,  whom  I  knew.  Ha-  f 

mother  and  his  Gftec.  ving  aflsed  him  whence  became?  he 

.  My  father  died  in  1 754;  Balfamo  told  me,  he  had  arrived  a  few  days  ' 

remained  under  the  care  of  lus  mo-  ago  at  Naples,  and  that  he  had  been 
tlicr,  who  endeavoured  to  make  travelling  in  Rullia,  England,  Spain, 
him  a  religious,  and  made  him  France,  and  all  over  Italy.  Eking 
wear  the  habit  of  the  Brothers  of  excited  by  curiofity,  1  alked  him  if 
Charity.  After  the  neceffary.  pre-  he  ever  met  in  his  travels  with  my 
paraiions,  he  was  fent  to  C^ugi-  nephew  ?  He  pretended  at  firft  not  ^ 
ronne,  to  become  a  noviciate.  to  know  him  ;  but,  at  laft,  willing 

But  having  no  tafle  for  a  reli-  to  furprife  me,  be  engaged  me  to 
S^us  life,  he  became  deflrous  of  accompany  him,  and  conduced  me 
renouncing  his  habit.  His  mother  to  a  houfe  oppofite  the  Royal  Thcar. 
feeing  him  one  day  in  a  fecular  tre.  1  was  ^lonifhed  on  entering 
drefs,  pnd  at  the  fame  time  not  it  to  fee  Balfamo  prefented  to  me. 
wifliing  to  lofe  him,  but  only  to  feel  I  was  juft  going  to  chide  Larocca. 
fpme  chaftifemeut,  fent  him  to  the  for  fooling  me,  when  Ballamo  told 
P.  P.  Capuchins,  to  be  confined  in  me,  that  he  had  engaged  him  in  ■* 
the  ir  convent.  As  he  became  trouble-  his  fervice  as  valet  de  chambre. 
fpme  to  thefe  religious,  they  would  After  mutual  compliments,  Baliamo 
not  keep  him,  but  drove  him  out.  begged  to  wait  till  he  brought  me 
His  turn  for  difobedience  increafed,  his  wife  Lorenza.  Ijj  half  an  hour 
and  his  relations  were  forced  to  a-  alter,  he  returned  with  hb  wife,  in 
baudon  him.  a  handfome  equipage,  with  fervants, 

Being  under  no  controul  from  his  and  conduced  me  to  fee  a  houfe 
friendc,  and  at  liberty,  he  contrived  wipch  he  had  hired  that  very  day. 
to  perluade  a  goldfmith,  named  Aftonilhed  at  his  magnificence,  and 
Vincent  Marano,  that  he  would  ftill  more  at  hearing  him  called  the 
difeover  a  treafure  to  him,  provi-  Marquis  de  Pellegrini,  I  became 
ded  he  WMjld  advance  a  certain  referved,  and  W’ould  not  accept  of 
fum  of  money  to  purchafe  feme  the  offer  be  made  me  to  lodge  in 
valuable  drugs  to  form  a  compo-  his  houfe ;  but,  on  his  confiding  to 
fition  for  the  difeovery  of  the  faid  me  the  idea  he  had  of  going  to  Pa- 
treafure.  Marano  having  procured  lermo,  provided  he  could  obtain 
him  the  money,  he  fled  to  Calabria,  from  the  King  a  general  pardon, 
where  he  was  ftripped  by  fome  of  *^that  he  might  return  into  his  nativ/; 
his  accomplices,  and  obliged  to  go  country,  and  endeavour  to  live 
to  Rome  :  he  married  in  that  city  quietly  and  honeftly,  I  requefted 
a  young  perfon  named  Dorenza,  the  protetflion  of  the  Prince  of  Bo- 
daughter  of  a  man  of  wealth,  a  tera,  who  had  tlie  goodnefs  to  give 

me 
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roe  «  letter.  In  lus  own  hand,  to  hii 
fon,  the  Prince  of  Pietra  Pcrfia, 
that  he  might  aflift  Balfamo  with 
his  influence  and  interedl.  On  ob¬ 
taining  this  letter,  I  fet  out  for  Pa¬ 
lermo  with  Ball'amo  and  his  wite, 
both  of  whom  I  lodged  with  myfclt 

Here  they  remained  feventeen 
days  after  which  Balffimp,  tired  of 
the  good  advice  I  daily  gave  him, 
without  any  ceremony,  or  acquaint¬ 
ing  me,  went  to  another  honle, 
which  he  hired,  in  order  to  be  at 
fuU  liberty,  and  under  po  depend- 
ance  upon  me. 

Marano,  at  my  deCre,  did  not 
trouble  him  while  he  was  in  my 
houfe,  but  when  he  faw  him  abroad 
he  made  a  complaint  to  the  Preil- 
dent  Airoldi,  who  fieized  and  im- 
prifoned  BalCamo,  The  Prince  of 
Pietra  Perlia.  being  delirous  of  ho¬ 
nouring  the  recommendation  of  his 
father,  went- to  ,the  Prefident  and 
got  Baliamo  releai'ed,  on  condition 
that  in  24  hours  he  would  leave  Pa¬ 
lermo.  Ballamo  agreed  to  the  con¬ 
dition,  and  embarked  on  board  a 
veilel  for  Malta  with  his  whe  t  and 
after  Haying  a  few  days,  embarked 
for  Italy. 

Since  this  period,  1  heard  nothing 
of  Balfamo,  nor  defired  to  know  a- 
ny  thing  of  fuch  a  ebarafter :  it  was 
told  me,  befides,  that  Ballamo  com¬ 
plained  of  me  as  being  concerned 
with  Marano  in  putting  him  in  pri- 
fon,  becaui'e  he  had  left  my  houfe 
without  my  conlent. 

In  1785,  the  French  Gazettes  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  was  at  Paris 
fume  aflairs  going  on,  in  which  was 
muuioncd  this  Count  CaglioHro, 
who  was  fliut  up  in  the  Baflile;  and 
being  delirous,  for  the  realbiis  al¬ 
ready  given,  to  know  if  this  Count 
Caglioitro  was  Jofeph  Ballamo,  1 
wrote  to  a  merchant  at  Parb  to 
procure  me  the  book  which  gave  a 
hillury  of  his  life.  This  merchant 
anfwered,  that  "  the  little  work 


had  hardly  appeared  when  it  wzf 
M'itlidrawn  j  that  it  was  full  of" 
fables,  inlblence,  and  written  by 
an  enemy  of  Count  Cagliidlro?  I 
fubHitute  to  you  for  it  a  Memoir, 
vvhere  he  is  defended  againit  the 
imputations  laid  upon  him,  and 
winch  is  very  interefting,  bnaule 
it  contains  a  derail  of  Bis  life,  and 
hiS|  detention  in  the  Baflile.” 

My  friend  at  Paris  lent  me  this 
Memoir,  and  f  gave  it  to  ray  bw>l 
tlier,  requelling  him  to  tranflate  it 
into  Italian.  1  will  add,  Anally, 
that  having  remarked  in  this  M^ 
rowr,  that  Count  Caglioftro  calls 
his  wife  Serafina  Fdiciani,  although 
the  name  of  Balfamu’s  wife  was 
Lorenza,  1  fuppofe  that  he  has 
made  ule  of  the  name  of  one  of  hU 
aunts,  sold  that  of  his  motlier ;  be- 
caule  the  wife  of  D.  Malter”  Hrac- 
conieri,  my  brother,  and  uncle  to 
Balfamo,  was  named  Sernfina,  and 
her  mother  Felicia,  from  which  he 
mult  have  taken  by  adoption  the 
two  names  Serafina  Feliciani. 

So  far  for  the  illullnttion  of  truth, 
-7I  conclude, 

1.  Tliat  Jofeph  Balfamo  was 
bom  at  Palermo,  June  2.  I73j, 
and  baptized  at  the  cathedral. 

2.  That  he  is  the  fun  of  Peter 
Bull'amo. 

3.  That  his  mother,  a  widow, 
is  lldl  living,  poor,  and  deaf  for 
fome  years  pall,  and  that  her  name 
is  Felicia. 

4.  That  her  filler,  widow  of  the 
late  J.  BaptiH  Capirammino,  is  Hill 
living,  and  called  Mary  Ann. 

5.  The  iieareH  relations  of  Bal- 
famo  at  Palermo,  are  the  faid  Mal¬ 
ter  Bracconieri,  my  brother,  and 
royfelf,  Antony  Bracconieri. 

Balfamo  is  of  the  middle  fize, 
lively  eyes,  black  hair  2nd  eye¬ 
brows,  broad  face,  brpwn  com¬ 
plexion,  with  a  large  and  round 
nofe. 

Dqn^  Lorenza,  bis  wife,  is  hand- 
fome, 
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fome,  with  delicate  features,  fair  depofed,  and  which  I  confirm  by  xcrf 
complexion,  bhic  eyes,  brown  hair,  figoature. 
broad  vifage,  a  fmall  aquiline  nofe,  (Signed) 

and  a  middle (lature.  Antonio  Bracconieri. 

This  is  the  whole,  which  I  have  Palervie. 


'  i 


Acaunt  tf  a  New  Tragedy  entitled  Vimonda.  Written  by  Air  Mac¬ 
donald. 


This  Tragedy  was  prefented  to 
the  public  at  the  Tlieatre-Roy- 
al.  Hay- Market,  London,  on  Wed- 
nefday  the  5th  of  September  ;  the 
fable  of  which  is  nearly  as  follows : 

CHARACTERS. 
Dundore,  Mr  Bensley  ; 
Bernard,  MrAicKiNi 
Rothfay,  Mr  Kemble  ; 

Seyton,  Mr  Johnson; 
Melville,  Mr  Bannister,  Jun. 
Vimonda,  Mrs  Kemble  ; 

Alfreda,  Mifs  WoIblkert. 

Vimonda,  the  daughter  of  Earl 
Rothfay,  in  the  utmolt  grief  for  the 
untimely  death  of  her  lather,  and, 
in  pious  refpe^  to  his  memory,  has 
ere^fed  a  monument  in  honour  of 
his  virtues,  upon  wRich  is  depofited 
his  fword,  the  favourite  of  his  hand, 
and  the  inllrument  of  many  a  war¬ 
like  atchievement.  Vimonda  is 
ttrongly  attached  to  Melville,  who 
liad  (^alized  his  valour  in  refcuing 
her  from  the  hands  of  fume  lawleis 
ruffians,  juft  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  preparing  to  l>ear  her 
off.  Tlie  merits  of  Vimonda  equally 
endear  the  heart  of  Melville ;  but 
w'hilc  they  meditate  the  com^tiou 
of  their  happinefs  by  marriage,  the 
cattle  in  which  Vimonda  refides  is 
difturbed  every  night  by  a  preier- 
natoral  appearance,  which  is  fup- 
poled  to  be  the  lhade  of  Earl  Roth- 
iay.  It  appears  that  Dundore,  the 
nephew  of  Rothfay,  afpired  at  the 
poffeffion  of  the  lands,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl,  and  had,  in  feccet 
confederacy  wkh  Bernard,  a  depen¬ 


dant  of  the  family,  way-laid  and  af- 
faffinated  him. — Dundore,however, 
finds,  that  all  his  guilty  labours  were 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  fuccefs- 
ful  prowels  of  Melville,  who  lad 
defeated  his  hopes  of  gaining  the 
heart  of  Vimtmda,  by  fecuringits  af- 
feCtions  for  himfelf.  Dundore  there¬ 
fore  finding  bis  old  afibciate  in  ini¬ 
quity  Bernard,  informs  him  of  his 
intention  to  impofeupon  the  tender 
creduUty  of  Vimonda,  by  accufmg 
Melville. of  having  murdered  her 
father ;  defiring  him,  however,  to 
prepare  a  deaSy  draught  to  affift 
his  purpofe,  if  other  meafures  flioukl 
be  frullrated.  In  conlequence  ofi' 
this  intention^  Dundore  deludes 
the  unfufpeCting  innocence  of  Vi¬ 
monda  into  an  apprehenfiop  that 
Melville  is  the  murderer  of  her 
father,  intreating  her  to  acewfe  him 
to  his  face,  and  pledging  hhnielf,  in  - 
cafe  lie  denies  bis  guilt,  to  appear  as 
her  champion,  and  prove,  by  the 
decifion  of  Heaven,  his  criminality 
in  a  fingle  combat.  Thus  urged,  •' 
Vimonda  charges  Melville  with  the 
murder,  folemnly  conjuring  him  tt» 
anfwer  equivoci^y :  MelviUe,ftnK:k 
with  horror  at  fuch  a  fuppofition, 
vents  his  fnrprife  and  agony  in  ge¬ 
neral  exclamation  ;  whi^  Vimonda 
confiders  as  a  mode  of  Ihrinking 
from  the  queftion,  .and  leaves  him 
under  a  perfiafion  of  his  guilt.  It 
is  difeovered,  however,  that  tlie 
Earl  of  Rothlky  had  furvived  the 
wounds  of  the  aflaflins,  and,  by  a 
freret  paflage  to  the  caftle,  had  re¬ 
ally  appeared  in  per  Ion  round  its 
precUh^s, 
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fr^ciniSts,  when  he  wai  fuppofed 
only  to  have  been  an  apparition. 
During  one  of  his  nocturnal  walks 
he  meets  Alfreda,  the  female  confi¬ 
dant  of  Vimonda,  to  whom  he  re¬ 
veals  himfelf.  and  learns  from  her, 
that  file  had  accompanied  Melville  in 
the  difguife  of  a  page,  though  now 
unknown  to  him  Ihe  appeared  as 
the  friend  of  Vimonda.  Wliile  Dun- 
dore,  in  the  prefence  of  Vimonda, 
is  reproaching  Melville  with  his  hor¬ 
rid  offence,  and  daring  him  to  a 
hoftilc  decifion,  Rothfay,  unable  any 
longer  to  fupprefs  his  feelings  and 
rema'm  in  concealment,  rulhes  for¬ 
ward,  and  reveals  himfelf,  to  tlie 
amaze  of  Vimonda,  and  tlie  confu- 
fion  of  Dundore,  who,  however, 
fmothers  his  anxiety,  and  exprelfes 
his  happinefs  at  finding  Rothfay  Hill 
alive.  Though  Rothfay  had  fortu¬ 
nately  furvived,  it  was  obvioufly  the 
defign  of  the  aifaffin  that  he  fliould 
die,  and  the  rencounter  between 
Dundore  and  Melville  is  therefore 
Rill  to  take  place,  that,  by  the  in- 
terpofhion  of  Providence,  innocence 
may  be*  protected,  and  guilt  punifii- 
ed.  The  nig^t  before  the  intended 
combat,  while  Melville,  at  the  place 
where  the  monument  is  erefted,  is 
lamenting  the  cruel  fufpicions  of  Vi- 
monda,  he  is  interrupted  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Dundore,  who  tells  him, 
that  though  he  was  difpofed  to  meet 
him  in  arms  the  next  morning,  to 
afeertain  the  real  perpetrator  of  the 
iiorrid  deed,  Vimonda,  deeming 
Melville  guilty,  judged  him  unfit  to 
meet  a  rightiiaf  knight  in  honour¬ 
able  conten,  and  had  therefore  fent 
him  a  mortal  potion,  that  he  might 
end  his  miferable  life,  and  elcape 
from  farther  difgrace.  Melville 
feels  the  utmnR  agony  ki  liearing 
this  meflage  from  the  objeA  of  his 
tendereft  affedlions,  and  ^termines 
to  avail  himfelf  of  her  cruel  prefent; 
but,  before  he  drinks  it,  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  avenge  himfelf  on  his  filfe 
aecufer,  Dundore.  Dundore  expol- 


tulates  with  him  on  his  attacking  an 
imarmed  man,  but  Melville  gives 
him  his  own  'fword,  and  ieizes  that 
of  Rothfay  which  was  depofited 
upon  the  monument.  Aconteft  then 
enfues,  and  Dundore,  defeated,  dies 
in  all  the  :^onies  of  a  perturbed 
confcience.  Vimonda  being  afliired 
by  AIReda,  who  had  accompanied 
Melville  when  he  found  the  fword 
of  Rothfay,  his  poflclTton  of  which 
had  given  fome  colour  to  the  chargje 
of  Dundore,  of  Melville’s  innocence, 
feels  the  utmoR  agony  in  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  having  fo  far  perfecu- 
ted  a  meritorious  lover  ;  and  at  lafl 
her  grief  rifes  to  fo  violent  an 
excels,  that  it  produces  madnefs, 
which  terminates  in  her  death.  Mel¬ 
ville,  more  tortured  by  the  Ibrrow- 
ful  condition  of  Vimonda,  than  by 
any  apprelienfions  of  the  effects  of 
the  poifon  he  had  taken,  attends 
her  in  her  dying  moments,  expec¬ 
ting  his  own  difiolution;  but  has  the 
mortification  to  find  that  Bernard, 
Ihocked  at  his  former,  depravity, 
and  determined  to  alHR  the  vilhn- 
ous  purpofes  of  Dnndore  no  longer, 
had  formed  the  draught  of  the  molt 
innocent  ingredients.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  mifery,  Rothfay,  in  the 
midR  of  his  adiliiRlons,  refolvcs  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
acIoiRer;  and  re  warding  the  amiable 
fidelity  of  Alfreda,  by  alllgnlng  to 
her  all  his  pofTeflions,  the  piece  con<* 
eludes. 

The  Rory  is  purely  the  work  of 
tlie  imagination,  but  unites  great  in- 
tereR  with  perfe<5l  fimplicity  of  fa¬ 
ble.  The  author  Teems  to  have  had 
the  ancient  drama  in  view  when  he 
conRrn<Red  his  plot,  and  to  have 
aimed  at  keeping  it  unembarraiTed, 
and  tree  from  unnccelfary  compli¬ 
cation  6f  Incident.  The  bufinefs  of 
the  play  rifes  naturally  and  gradu¬ 
ally  to  its  climax,  and  ends  in  a 
manner  extremely  alfefting.  The 
characters'  have  no  Rrong  feature 
of  originality,  but  are  well  prefer- 
ved 
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Vrd  and  dtrcrimhiaTed.  Vinaonda 
Ss  drawn  with  dexterity,  and  the 
wonianilh  weakness  of  het  mind  de- 
Ktately  defcribed.  Dimdore  is  a 
deigning  villain,  likely  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  luch  a  charadler,  and 

Eurfues  his  pur  pole  with  remorfe- 
:1s  lleadinefs,  till  the  author,  with 
ilrick  poetical  juftice,  makes  him 
fall  a  vitStim  to  the  fword  of  ven¬ 
geance  by  the  hand  of  Melville,who 
is  Well  contralled  with  Dundore, 
and  prelents  great  vimie  and  gene- 
rofity.  Tlie  didlion  of  this  tragedy 
is  neat,  poetical,  and  nervous.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  images  are  defcribed 
with  great  felieity  of  6xprelfion, 
and  the  language  in  general  fpeaks 
the  pen  of  a  hialler. 


The  Tragedy  was  prefaced  by  i 
Prologue  Written  by  the  Audior,  in 
which,  in  good  lines,  he  avowed 
that  his  piece  was  the  offspring  of 
imagination,  and  neither  founded  in 
hiftory,  legend,  or  romance.  The 
Epilogue  was  the  produfiion  of  Mr 
Mackenzie,  the  author  of  the  ^lan 
of  feeling,  and  very  pleafantly 
laughed  at  the  principal  incident  of 
the  piece,  by  faying,  tliat  the  Ladies 
were  not  to  be  terrified  by  Ghoils 
now-a-days,  but  th^  chofe  to  deal 
with  fpirits  compofed  of  flelh  and 
blood. 

The  tragedy  was  reared  on 
Thurfday  and  on  Friday  for  the  Au¬ 
thor. 
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FflU  fmi  f»twt  t»mi 

FtKtem  vtftrt  huidum.  Baethins. 

AS  Flo  RE  Vt  A  was  wanderiris  ^ 

,  meadow  at  tbe  foot  of  Ptinlim- 
Bon,  file  heard  a  little  bird  cry  in  fuch 
a  note  as  Ihe  had  never  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  and  looking  round  her,-  faw  a  love¬ 
ly  goldfinch  entangled  by  a  liroe-twig, 
and  a  hawk  hovering  over  him,  as  at 
the  pmnt  of  feizing  him  in  bis  talons. 

Floretta  longed  to  reTcue  the  little 
bird,  but  was  afraid  to  encounter  tbe 
hawk,  who  looked  fiercely  upon  her 
without  any  apparent  dread  of  her  ap¬ 
proach,  and  as  fhe  advanced  Teemed  to 
yiereale  in  bulk,  and  clapped  bis  sviogs 
in  token  of  defiance.  Floretta  ftood  de- 
riberating  a  few  moments,  but  feeing 
ber  mother  at  no  great  diliance,  took 
courage,  and  ftiatched  the  twig  with 
the  little  bird  upon  it.  When  Ihe  had 
dilengaged  him  (he  put  him  into  her 
boTom,  and  tbe  hawk  flew  away. 

'  Floretta  fhewing  her  bird  to  her  mo¬ 
ther,  told  her  from  what  danger  Ihe 
had  refeued  him  :  her  mother,  after 
admiring  hit  beauty,  faid,  that  he  would 
be  a  very  proper  inh.abitant  of  tbe  little 
gilded  cage,  which  bad  hung  empty 
finte  the  flarling  died  for  svant  of  wa¬ 
ter;  and  that  he  Tnould  be  placed  at  the 
chaatbcr-isutdov,  for  it  would  be  won¬ 


derfully  {deafant  to  hear  him  in  the 
momiug. 

Floretta,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  repli  • 
ed,  that  he  had  better  have  been  devour¬ 
ed  by  the  hawk  than  diie  for  want  of 
water,  and  that  (he  would  not  fave  him 
from  a  left  evil  to  put  him  in  danger  of 
a  greater  i  (he  therefore  took  him  into 
her  hand,  cleaned  his  feathers  from 
the  bird-lime,'  looked  upon  him  with 
great  tendernefs,  and,  having  put  his 
bill  to  ber  lip«,  difmifiied  him  into  the 
air. 

^  He  flew  in  circles  round  her  as  (he 
went  home,  and  perching  on  a  tree  be¬ 
fore  the  door,  delighted  them  a  while 
with  fuch  fweetnefs  of  femg,-  that  her 
mother  reproved  ber  for  not  putting 
him  in  the  cage.  Floretta  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  look  grave,  but  filently  approved 
her  own  a^  and  wilhed  tier  mother 
more  generofity.  Her  mother  gueiTed 
her  thoughts,  and  told  her,  that  when 
(he  was  older  (he  would  be  wtfer. 

Floretta  however  did  not  repent, 
but  hoped  to  hear  her  little  bird  the 
next  moriiiDg  Tinging  at  liberty.  She 
waked  early  and  lillened,  but  lio  gold¬ 
finch  could  (he  hear.  She  rofe,  and 
walking  again  in  the  fame  meadow, 
went  to  view  the  bu(h  where  (he  had 
(een  the  lime-twig  tbe  day  before. 

Vhen 
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\(^en  Aie  entered  the  thicket,  and 
was  near  the  place  for  which  (he  was 
looking,  from  tehind  a  bloflbming  haw¬ 
thorn  advanced  a  female  form,  of  very 
low  ftature,  but  of  elegant  proportion 
and  majefHc  air,  arrayed  in  all  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  meadow,  and  fparkling  as 
(be  moved  like  a  dew-drop  in  the  fun. 

Floretta  was  too  much  difordered  to 
fpelk  or  to  fly,  and  flood  motionlefs  be¬ 
tween  fear  and  pleafure,  when  the  lit¬ 
tle  lady  took  her  by  the  hand. 

I  am,  faid  (he,  one  of  that  order  of 
beings  which  fome  call  Fairies,  and 
fome  Pilkies  t  we  have  always  been 
known  to  inhabit  the  crags  and  caverns 
of  Plinlimmon.  The  maids  and  (hep- 
herds,  when  they  wander  by  moonlight, 
have  often  heard  our  muficj  and  fome- 
tlmes  feen  our  dances.  • 

I  am  the  chief  of  the  Fairies  of  this 
region,  and  am  known  among  them  by 
the  name  of  Lady  Lilinet  of  the  Blue 
Rock.  As  I  lived  always  in  my  own 
mountain,  I  had  very  little  knowledge 
of  human  manners,  and  thought  better 
of  mankind  than  other  Fairies  found 
them  to  deferve  :  I  therefore  often  op- 
pofcd  the  mifchievous  praftices  of  my 
lifters,  without  always  inquiring  whether 
they  were  juft.  I  extinguiihed  the 
light  that  was  kindled  to  lead  a  tra¬ 
veller  into  a  marlh,  and  found  after¬ 
wards  that  be  was  hading  to  corrupt  a 
virg'm  :  I  diiTipated  a  mift  which  alTum- 
ed  the  form  of  a  town,  and  was  raifed 
to  decoy  a  monopolizer  of  corn  from 
his  way  to  the  next  market :  I  remo¬ 
ved  a  thorn,  artfully  planted  to  prick 
the  foot  of  a  churl,  that  was  going  to 
hinder  the  poor  from  following  his  rea¬ 
pers  ;  and  defeated  fomany  fchemes  of 
obftru^tion  and  pimilhnient,  that  1  was 
cited  before  the  Qiieen  as  one  who  fa¬ 
voured  wickednefs,  and  oppoled  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Fairy  juilice. 

Having  never  been  accuftomed  to 
Ibfier  controul,  and  thinking  myfelf 
cTifgraced  by  the  necefllty  of  defence,  I 
fo  much  irritated  the  SJjieen  by  my  ful- 
lennefs  and  petulance,  f^at  in  her  an¬ 
ger  (he  transformed  me  into  a  gold¬ 
finch.  In  this  ftrm^  fays  (he,  /  doom 
thee  t»  remain  till  jome  Human  be:ng 
Jisll  fie-w  thee  kimdtiej's  -without  any  frof- 
f  edl  of  intereft. 

'  I  flew  out  of  her  pre(ence  not  much 
dejeifted  (  for  1  did  not  doubt  but  eve¬ 
ry  rea(bnable  being  muft  love  that 
which,  having  never  offended,  could  net 
be  hated,  and  having  no  power  to  hurt, 
could  not  be  feared- 
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I  therefore  fluttered  about  the  vil¬ 
lages,  and  endeavoured  to  force  myfelf 
into  notice. 

Having  beard  that  nature  was  leaft 
corrupted  among  thofe  who  had  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  elegance  and  fplendour, 

I  employed  my(elf  for  five  years  in  hop¬ 
ping  before  the  doors  of  cottages,  and 
often  fat  Tinging  on  the  thatched  roof: 
my  motions  svere  (eldom  feen,  my  notes 
feldom  heard;  no  kindnefs  was  ever  ex¬ 
cited,  and  all  the  reward  of  my  offici- 
oufnefs  was  to  be  aimed  at  with  a  ftone 
when  I  flood  within  a  throsv. 

The  ftones  never  hurt  me,  for  I  had 
ftill  the  power  of  a  Fairy. 

I  then  betook  myfelf  to  fpacioua  and 
magnificent  habitations,  and  fueg  in 
bowers  by  the  walks  or  on  the  banks  of 
fountains. 

In  thefe  places  where  nosreltv  was 
recommended  by  fatiety,  and  cuiiofitp 
excited  by  leifure,  my  form  and  my 
voice  were  fuon  diltinguiihed,  and  I 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretty 
Goldfinch:  the  inhabitants  would  walk 
out  to  liften  to  my  mufic,  and  at  laft* 
it  was  their  pratliice  to  court  my  vifits 
by  fcattering  meat  in  my  common 
haunts. 

This  svas  repeated  tilfl  went  about 
pecking  in  full  fucurity,  and  expected 
to  regain  iny  original  form,  when  t 
obferved  two  of  my  moft  liberal  bene- 
faiftors  filently  advancing  with  a  net 
behind  me.  I  (lew  off,  and  fluttering 
betide  them,  pricked  the  leg  of  each, 
and  left  them  halting  and  groaning 
with  the  cramp. 

I  then  went  to  another  hou(e,  where 
for  two  Springs  and  Summers  I  enter¬ 
tained  a  fplendid  family  with  fuch  me¬ 
lody  as  they  had  never  heard  in  the 
Woods  before.  The  Winter  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fecond  Summer  was  remark¬ 
ably  cold,  and  many  little  birds  perilb- 
ed  in  the  field.  I  laid  myfelf  in  the 
way  of  one  of  the  ladies  as  benumbed 
with  cold  and  faint  with  hunger;  (he 
picked  me  up  with  great  joy,  telling 
Iu:r  companions  that  (he  had  found  the 
goldfinch  that  fong  fo  finely  all  Summer 
in  the  myrtle  hedge,  that  (he  would 
lay  him  where  he  (hould  die,  for  (he 
could  not  bear  to  kill  him,  and  wo-ald 
then  pick  his  fine  feathers  very  careful¬ 
ly,  and  flick  them  in  her  mnif 

Findirg  that  her  fondnefs  and  her 
gratitude  could  gis-e  way  to  (o  flight 
an  intereft,  I  chilled  hei  fi"per:  that 
(he  could  not  hold  ir.e,  then  flesv  at  her 
face,  and  with  my  beak  gave  her  oofe 
1  b  four 
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four  peckt,  tliat  left  fror  black  fpot< 
indelible  beliind  them,  and  broke  a 
match  by  which  (he  would  have  obtain¬ 
ed  the  fined  equipage  in  the  county. 

At  length  the  Queen  repented  of  her- 
fentence,  and  being  unable  to  revoke 
it,  allided  me  to  try  experiments  upon 
man,  to  excite  his  tendemefs  and  at- 
traA  his  regard. 

We  made  many  attempts,  in  which  sve 
were  aUvays  difappointed.  At  laft  Ihe 
placed  me  in  your  way,  held  by  a  lime 
twig,and  herfeliin  the  lhape  of  a  hawk, 
made  the  (hew  of  devouring  me.  You, 
my  dear,  have  refeued  me  from  the 
feeming  danger  without  defiling  to  de¬ 
tain  me  in  captivity,  or  fee  king  any  o- 
ther  recompence  than  the  plcafure  of 
benefiting  a  feeling  creature. 

The  Queen  is  fo  much  picaled  svith 
your  kindnefs,  that  I  am  come,  by  her 
permifiion,  to  reward  you  with  a  great¬ 
er  favour  than  ever  Fairy  beftou-ed  be¬ 
fore. 

The  former  gifts  of  Fairies,  though 
bounties  in  defign,  have  proved  com¬ 
monly  mifehiefs  in  the  event.  We  have 
granted  mortals  to  wi(h  according  to 
their  own  diferetion,  and  their  difere- 
tion  being  finall,  and  their  wilhes  irre- 
verfible,  they  have  ralhly  petitioned 
for  their  own  deltru^on  :  But  you,  my 
deareft  Florctta,  (hall  have  what  none 
have  ever  before  obtained  from  us,— 
the  posver  of  indulging  your  wi(h,  and 
the  liberty  of  retracing  it.  Be  bold, 
and  follow  me. 

Florctta  was  eafily  perfnaded  to  ac¬ 
company  the  Fairy,  who  led  her  thro’ 
a  labyrinth  of  crags  and  (hriihs,  to  a 
cavern  covered  by  a  thicket  on  the  (ide 
of  the  munntain. 

This  cavern,  faid  (lie,  is  the  court 
of  Lilinet  your  friend  ;  in  this  place 
you  (hall  find  a  certain  remedy  for  all 
real  evils.  Lilinet  then  went  before 
her  through  a  long  fiibterraneous  paf- 
fage,  where  (he  faw  many  beautiful 
Fairies,  who  came  to  garc  at  the  (Iran- 
ger,  but  who,  from  reverence  to  their 
miftrefs,  gave  her  no  difturbance.  Slid 
heard,  from  remote  corners  of  the 
gloomy  cavern,  the  roar  of  winds  and 
the  fall  of  waters,  and  more  than  once 
intreated  to  return ;  but  Lilinet  allu¬ 
ring  her  that  (he  svas  fafe,  perfuaded 
her  to  proceed  till  they  came  to  an 
arch,  into  which  the  light  found  its 
way  through  a  lilTure  of  the  rock. 

There  Lilinet  feated  hetfelf  and  her 
gueft  upon  a  bench  of  agate,  and  point- 
'Hig  to  two  fountains  that  bubbled  be¬ 


fore  them,  faid,  Kow  attend,  my  dear 
Florctta,  and  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  a 
Fairy.  Obferve  the  two  fbuntains  that 
fpring  up  in  the  middle  of  the  vault, 
one  into  a  bafnn  of  alabafter,  and  the 
other  into  a  bafon  of  dark  flint.  The 
one  is  called  the  Spring  of  Joy,  the  o- 
ther  ot  Sorrosv  ;  they  rife  from  diftant 
veins  in  the  rock,  and  buril  out  in  two 
places,  but  after  a  Ihort  cour(e  unite 
their  (Ireams,  and  run  ever  after  in 
one  mingled  current. 

By  di  inking  of  thele  fountains,  which, 
though  (hut  up  from  all  other  human 
beings,  (hall  be  always  acceflible  to  you, 
it  will  be  in  your  power  to  regulatq 
your  future  life. 

When  you  are  drinking  the  svater  of 
Joy  from  the  alabafter  fountain,  you 
may  fonn  your  sviih,  and  it  (hall  be 
granted.  As  you  raife  your  wi(h  high¬ 
er,  the  water  will  be  fweeter  and 
fweeter  to  the  tafte ;  but  beware  tliat 
you  are  not  tempted  by  its  increafmg 
fweetnefs  to  repeat  your  draughts,  for 
the  ill  effefts  of  your  wilh  can  only  be 
removed  by  drinking  the  Spring  of  Sor¬ 
row  from  tlie  bafon  of  flint,  which  will 
be  bitter  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
water  of  Joy  was  fweet.  Now,  my 
Floretta,  make  the  experiment,  and 
give  me  the  firft  proof  of  moderate  de¬ 
fires.  Take  the  golden  cup  that  (lands 
on  the  margin  of  the  Spring  of  Joy, 
form  your  wilh,  and  drink. 

Floretta  wanted  no  time  to  deliber¬ 
ate  on  the  fubjeft  of  her  wilh  ;  her  firft 
defire  was  tlie  incrcale  of  her  beauty. 
She  had  fnme  difproportion  of  features. 
She  took  the  cup,  and  wilhed  to  be  a- 
greeable :  the  water  svas  fweet,  and 
(he  drank  copioully ;  and  in  the  foun- 
t.iin,  which  was  clearer  than  cryftal, 
(he  law  that  her  face  was  completely 
regular. 

She  then  filled  tlie  cup  again,  and 
wiflicd  for  a  rofy  bloom  upon  her 
cheeks  t  the  water  was  fweeter  than 
before,  and  the  colour  of  her  checks 
was  heightened. 

She  next  wiflicd  for  a  fparkling  eye  i 
the  water  grew  yet  more  pleafant,  and 
her  glances  were  like  the  beams  of  the 
fun. 

She  could  not  yet  (lop  ;  (he  drank  a- 
gain,  and  defired  to  be  made  a  perfeft 
beauty,  and  a  pcrlcft  beauty  (he  be¬ 
came. 

Siie  had  now  svhatever  her  heart  could 
wi(h ;  and  making  a  humble  reverence 
to  Lilinet,  reqaefted  to  be  reftored  to 
her  own  habitation.  They  went  back, 

and 
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and  the  Fairies  in  the  way  wondered 
at  the  change  of  Floretta's  form.  She 
came  home  delighted  to  her  mother, 
who,  on  feeing  the  improvement,  was 
yet  more  delighted  than  herfelf. 

Her  mother,  from  that  time,  pulhed 
her  forward  into  public  view  :  Floretta 
was  at  all  the  reforts  of  idlenefs,  and 
aflemblies  of  pleafure  (  (he  was  fa¬ 
tigued  with  balls,  (he  svas  cloyed  with 
treats,  (he  was  exkaulted  by  the  neref- 
fity  of  returning  compliments.  This 
life  delighted  her  a  while,  but  ciiftom 
foon  dellroyed  its  pleafure.  She  found, 
that  the  men  who  courted  her  to-day 
refigned  her  on  the  morrow  to  other 
flatterers;  and  that  the  women  attack¬ 
ed  lier  reputation  by  whifpers  and  ca¬ 
lumnies,  till,  without  knowing  how  llie 
had  offended,  (he  was  Ihunned  as  in¬ 
famous. 

She  knew  that  her  reputation  was 
deftroyed  by  the  envy  of  her  beauty, 
and  refolved  to  degrade  herfelf  from 
the  dangerous  pre-eminence.  She  went 
to  the  bulh  where  fhe  refeued  the  bird, 
and  called  for  I.ady  Lilinet.  Imme¬ 
diately  Lilinet  appeared,  and  difeover- 
ed,  by  Floretta's  dejeAed  look,  that  (he 
had  drank  too  much  from  the  alabafter 
fountain. 

Follow  me,  (he  cried,  my  Floretta, 
and  be  wifer  for  the  future. 

They  went  to  the  fountains,  and  Flo- 
retta  began  to  tafte  the  waters  of  Sor¬ 
row,  which  were  fo  bitter  that  (he 
withdrew  more  than  once  the  cup  from 
her  mouth  :  at  laft  (he  refolutoly  draak 
away  the  perfedtion  of  beauty,  the 
fparkling  eye  and  rofy  bloom,  aud  left 
herfelf  only  agreeable. 

She  lived  for  fume  time  with  great 
content ;  but  content  is  feldom  lairing. 
She  had  a  defire,  in  a  (hurt  time,  again 
to  tafte  the  waters  of  joy  :  Ihe  called 
for  the  conduct  of  Liiinct,  and  was  led 
to  the  alabafter  fountain,  where  (he 
drank,  and  wi(ked  for  a  faithful  lover. 

After  her  return  flic  was  foon  addref- 
fed  by  a  young  man,  whom  (he  thought 
worthy  of  her  affection  He  courted, 
and  fluttered,  and  protnifed ;  till  at 
lall  (he  yielded  up  her  heart.  He  then 
applied  to  her  parents ;  and,  fiiidino 
her  fortune  lefs  than  he  expedted,  con¬ 
trived  a  quarrel,  and  deferred  her. 

Exafpcraied  by  lier  diiap))ointinent, 
(he  went  in  que(t  of  Lilinet,  and  ex- 
poftulated  with  her  for  the  deceit 
which  (he  had  praclifed.  Lilinet  aiked 
her  with  a  fmile,  for  what  (he  had  been 
Viiihing  1  aud  being  told,  made  her  this 
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reply.  You  are  not,  my  dear,  to  won¬ 
der  or  complain  ;  you  may  wilh  fur  your- 
felf,  but  your  wifties  can  have  no  effedt 
upon  another.  You  may  become  love¬ 
ly  by  the  eflBcacy  of  the  fountain,  hut 
that  you  fliall  be  loved  is  by  no  means, 
a  certain  coiifequeiice  ;  for  you  cannot 
confer  upon  another  either  difeemment 
or  fidelity:  that  happinefs  which  you 
muft  derive  from  others,  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  regulate  or  heftow. 

Floretta  was  for  foine  time  fo  dejedt- 
cd  by  this  limitation  of  the  fountain’s 
power,  that  (he  thought  it  unworthy  of 
another  vifit ;  but  licing  on  fome  occa- 
fion  thwarted  by  her  mother’s  autho¬ 
rity,  (lie  went  to  Lilinet  and  drank  at 
the  alabafter  fountain  for  a  fpirit  to  do 
her  own  way. 

Lilinet  faw  that  (lie  dr^nk  immoder¬ 
ately,  and  admonilhed  her  of  her  dai>" 
ger  ;  but  fpirit^  and  her  eti’o  gave 
fuch  fweetnefs  to  the  water  that  (ho 
could  not  prevail  upon  herfelf  to  for¬ 
bear,  till  Liiinct,  in  pure  compaCon, 
IViatched  the  cup  out  of  her  hand. 

When  Ihe  came  home,  every  thought 
was  contempt,  and  every  action  was 
rebellion  i  ^he  had  drunk  into  herfelf  a 
fpirit  to  refift,  but  could  not  give  her 
mother  a  difpofition  to  yield;  the  old 
lady  allerted  her  right  to  govern ;  and, 
though  (lie  was  often  foiled  by  the  im— 
petuofity  of  her  daughter,  (he  fupplied 
by  pertinacity  >vhat  (tie  svanted  in  vio¬ 
lence  ;  fo  that  the  houfe  svas  in  conti¬ 
nual  cimiult,  by  the  pranks  of  the 
daughter  and  oppolitiun  of  the  mo¬ 
ther. 

In  time,  Floretta  was  convinced  that 
fpirit  had  only  made  her  a  capricious 
termagant,  and  that  hcrownways  end¬ 
ed  in  error,  perplexity,  and  diigrace  > 
(he  perceived,  that  the  vehemence  of 
mind  which  to  a  man  may  fometimes 
procure  awe  and  obedience,  produce  to 
a  woman  nuthiug  but  deleftaciou  :  (he 
therefore  went  back,  amt  by  a  large 
draught  from  the  flinty  fountain,  thu* 
the  water  svas  very  bitter,  replaced 
herfelf  uiuler  her  mother’s  care,  and 
quitted  her  fpirit  arul  tier  own  way. 

Floretta’s  fortune  was  nii  derate,  and 
her  lielircs  were  not  larger,  till  her 
mother  took  her  to  fpend  a  fummer  at 
one  of  he  places  which  wcaltb  and 
idlenefs  frequent,  under  pretence  of 
drinking  the  waters.  She  was  now 
no  lunger  a  iicrfeA  beauty,  and  there¬ 
fore  con  verfation  in  lier  prefextee  took  its 
courlh  as  in  o.her  company  ;  upinious 
were  freely  obicrv'ations  made 
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without  refefve.  Here  Floretta  firft 
learned  the  importance  of  money. 
When  fhe  (aw  a  woman  of  mean  air  and 
empty  talk  draw  the  attention  of  the 
place,  (he  always  difcovered  upon  in¬ 
quiry  that  (he  had  fo  many  thoulhnds  to 
her  fortune. 

She  foon  perceived,  that  where  thefe 
golden  ftoddelTcs  appeared,  neither  birth, 
nor  elegance,  nor  civility,  had  any 
power  of  attraftion  ;»that  every  art  of 
entertainment  was  devoted  to  them,  and 
that  the  great  and  the  wife  courted  their 
regard. 

The  defire  after  wealth  was  raifed 
yet  higher  by  her  mother,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  telling  her  how  much  negleft  (he 
buffered  for  want  of  fortune,  and  what 
diftinftions,  if  (he  had  but  a  fortune,  her 
good  qualities  woiild  obtain.  Her  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  day  was  always,  that  Flo¬ 
retta  walked  in  the  morning,  but  was 
not  fpoken  to  becaufe  (he  had  a  fmall 
fortune ;  and  that  Floretta  danced 
at  the  ball  better  than  any  of  them, 
but  nobody  minded  her  for  want  of  a 
fortune. 

This  want,  in  which  all  other  wants 
appeared  to  be  included,  Floretta  was 
refolved  to  endure  no  longer,  and  came 
home  flattering  her  imagination  in  fe- 
cret  with  the  riches  which  (he  was  now 
about  to  obtmn. 

On  the  day  a.'ter  her  return  (he  walked 
out  alone  to  meet  Lady  Lilinet,  and 
went  with  Irer  to  the  fountain  :  riches 
did  not  tafie  fo  fweet  as  either  beauty 
or  fpirit,  and  therefore  (he  was  not  im¬ 
moderate  in  her  draught. 

When  they  returned  from  the  cavern, 
Ldinct  gave  her  wand  to  a  Fairy  that 
attended  her,  with  an  order  to  conduct 
Fio.et’.a  to  the  Black  Rock 

The  way  was  not  long,  and  they  foon 
came  to  tne  .mouth  of  a  m.ne,  in  which 
tl  ^-e  was  a  hidden  treafure,  guarded 
b.'  .in  eartny  Fairy  deformed  and  fuaggy, 
who  rppofed  tne  entrance  of  Floietta 
till  (he  lecognized  the  wand  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Mountain.  Here  Floretta  (aw 
vail  heaps  of  gold,  and  filver,  and  gems, 
gathered  and  repdfited  in  former  ages, 
and  entrulted  to  the  guard  of  the 
Fairies  of  the  earth.  The  little  Fairy 
delivered  the  orders  of  her  miftrefs, 
and  the  fuily  centlncl  promifed  to  obey 
them. 

Floretta,  wearied  with  berwalk,  and 
pleafed  with  her  fuccefs,  went  home 
to  re(t,  ..od  when  fue  waked  in  tiie 
morning,  fill  ojiened  her  e'ei  upon  a 
cabinet  of  jewels^  and  lookuig  into  her 


drawers  and  boxes,  found  them  filled 
with  gold 

Floretta  was  now  as  fine  as  the  fineft. 
She  was  the  firft  to  adopt  any  expen- 
five  falhion,  to  fubferibe  to  any  pom¬ 
pous  entertainment,  to  encourage  any 
foreign  artift,  or  to  engage  in  any  fro- 
lick  of  which  the  coft  was  to  make  the 
■deafure. 

She  svas  on  a  fudden  the  favourite  of 
every  place.  Report  made  her  wealth 
thrice  greater  than  it  really  was,  and 
svherever  (he  came,  all  was  attention, 
reverence,  and  obedience.  The  Ladies 
who  had  formerly  flighted  her,  or  by 
whom  (he  had  been  formerly  careiTod, 
gratified  her  pride  by  open  flattery  and  pri¬ 
vate  murmurs.  She  fometimesoverhe.ard 
them  railing  at  upftarts,  and  wondering 
whence  fome  people  came,  or  how  their 
expences  were  fupplied.  This  incited 
her  to  heighten  the  fplendour  of  her 
drefs,  to  increafe  the  number  of  her 
retinue,  and  to  make  fuch  propofitions 
of  coftly  fchemes,  that  her  riv^s  were 
forced  to  defift  from  conteft, 

But  (he  now  began  to  find,  that  the 
tricks  svhich  can  be  played  svith  money 
will  feldom  bear  to  be  repeated,  that 
admiration  is  a  (hort-lived  paflion,  and 
that  the  pleafure  of  expence  is  gone 
svhen  svonder  and  envy  are  no  more 
excited.  She  found  that  refpecl  was  an 
empty  form,  and  that  all  thole  svho 
crouded  around  her  were  drawn  to  her 
by  vanity  or  intereft. 

It  was  however  pleafant  to  be  able,  on 
any  terms,  to  elevate  and  to  mortify,  to 
raife  ho|)es  and  fears;  and  (be  would 
ftill  have  continiied  to  be  rich,  had  not 
the  ambition  of  her  mother  contrived 
to  marry  her  to  a  Lord,  whom  (he  de^ 
fpifed  as  ignorant,  and  abhorred  as 
profligate.  Her  mother  perfifted  in  her 
importunity ;  and  Floretta,  having  now 
loll  the  fpirit  of  rcflftance,  had  no  o- 
ther  refuge  ^han  to  dived  herfeif  of  her 
f.»iry  fortune. 

She  implored  the  afliftance  of  Lili¬ 
net,  who  prailed  her  refolution.  She 
drank  chearfully  from  t'le  flinty  founr 
tain,  and  found  the  water  not  extreme¬ 
ly  bitter.  When  (he  returned  (he  went 
to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  perceived 
that  all  her  riches  had  been  conveyed 
away  (he  knew  not  how,  except  a  ftw 
ornamental  jewels,  which  Lilinet  had 
ordered  to  be  carried  back  as  a  reward 
fur  her  dignity  of  siind. 

She  was  now  ainioft  weary  of  viliting 
the  iuuntaiii,  and  fuluced  herielf  with 
fueh  amuieuents  as  every  day  bappena 
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ed  to  produce :  at  lall  there  arole  in 
her  imagination  a  f.rong  de&ie  to  be¬ 
come  a  Wit. 

The  pleafures  with  which  thi*  new 
character  appeared  to  them  were  fo  nu¬ 
merous  and  fo  great,  that  ihe  was  im¬ 
patient  to  c^^joy  them;  and  rifmg  be¬ 
fore  the  fj^n,  battened  to  the  place 
where  Ihe  knew  that  her  Fairy  patronefs 
was  always  to  be  found.  Lilinet  was 
willing  to  conduct  her,  but  could  now 
fcarcely  rettrain  her  from  leading  the 
way,  but  by  telling  her,  that  it  (he  went 
firtt  the  Fairies  of  the  cavern  would 
rerule  her  paiTage. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  fountain, 
and  Floretta  took  the  golden  cup  into 
her  hand  ;  (he  tilled  it  and  drank,  and 
again  (he  filled  it,  for  wit  was  fweetcr 
than  riches,  fpirit,  or  beauty. 

As  (he  returned  (he  felt  new  fuccef- 
fions  of  imagery  rile  in  her  mind,  and 
whatever  her  memory  olfered  to  her 
imagination,  alTumed  a  new  form,  and 
connected  itlelf  with  things  to  which  it 
feeraed  before  to  have  no  relation.  All 
die  appearances  about  her  were  chan¬ 
ged,  but  the  novelties  exhibited  were 
commonly  defefts.  She  now  faw  that 
alinoft  every  thing  was  wrong,  without 
often  feeing  how  it  could  be  better; 
and  trcquently  imputed  to  the  imper- 
feftion  of  art  thofe  failures  which 
were  caufed  by  the  limitation  of  na¬ 
ture. 

Wherever  Ihe  went  Ihe  breathed  no¬ 
thing  hut  cenfure  and  reformation.  If 
(he  vilited  her  friends,  (he  quarrelled 
with  the  iituation  of  their  houfes,  the 
dirpofition  of  their  gardens,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  tUeir  walks,  and  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  their  views.  It  was  vain  to 
(hew  her  fine  furniture,  for  (he  was  al- 
■^ays  ready  to  tell  how  it  might  be  finer; 
or  to  conduct  her  through  fpacious 
apartments,  for  her  thoughts  were  full 
of  nobler  fabrics,  of  airy  palaces  and 
Ilefiieri.m  gardens.  She  admired  nothing, 
and  pm'iled  hut  little. 

Her  converfation  was  ■  generally 
thought  imciyil.  If  (he  received  flat¬ 
teries,  ihe  feldom  repaid  them  ;  for  (he 
fet  no  value  upon  vulgar  praile.  She 
could  not  hear  a  long  ttory  without 
hurrying  the  fpeaker  on  to  the  cvuclu- 
fion;  and  ohttj'uticd  the  mirth  of  her 
oompaoions,  for  fhc  rarely  took  notice 
of  a  good  jett,  and  never  laughed  ex¬ 
cept  wlien  Ihe  was  delighted. 

I  bis  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome 
wherever  ihe  went;  nor  did  lier  fpecu- 
lation  upon  human  mannei  s  much  con¬ 


tribute  to  forward  her  reception.  She 
now  faw  the  difproportlon  betsreen 
language  and  fentiment,  between  palliou 
and  exclamation;  (he  difeovered  the 
defeats  of  every  action,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  every  concluHon;  (he  knew 
the  malignity  of  friendihip,  the  avarice 
of  liberality,  the  anxiety  of  content, 
and  the  cowardice  of  temerity. 

To  fee  all  tlus  was  plealant,  but  the 
greateft  of  all  pleafures  was  to  (hesv  it. 
To  laugh  was  Tome  thing,  but  it  was  much 
more  tu  make  others  laugh.  As  every 
deformity  of  charafter  made  a  ttronj 
imprellion  upon  her,  (he  could  not  al¬ 
ways  forbear  to  tranfi^it  it  to  others  > 
as  ihe  hated  falfe  appearances,  (he 
thought  it  her  duty  to  deteett  them  ; 
till,  between  wantonnefs  and  virtue, 
fcarce  any  that  Ihe  knew  efcaped 
without  fome  wounds  by  the  (hafts  of 
ridicule ;  not  that  her  merriment  wac 
always  the  coniequence  of  total  con¬ 
tempt,  for  ihe  often  honoured  virtue 
where  (he  laughed  at  aftectatiun. 

For  thefe  practices,  and  who  can 
wonder,  the  try  was  raifed  againtt  her 
from  every  quarter,  and  to  hunt  her 
down  was  generally  determined.  Every 
eye  was  watching  for  a  fault,  and  every 
tongue  was  bufy  to  fupply  its  (hare  «f 
defamation.  With  the  mod  unpolluted 
purity  of  mind,  (he  was  cenfured  as  too 
free  of  favours,  becaufc  (be  svas  not 
afraid  to  talk  with  lue.a.  NVith  ge¬ 
nerous  fcnfdiility  of  every  human  ex¬ 
cellence,  Ihe  was  thought  cold .  or  er»- 
vioir,  becaufs  Ihe  would  not  fcatter 
pruife  with  undiftinguilhing  profuliou; 
With  tendernefs  tijat  agonised  at  real 
mifery,  (lie  was  cliargcd  with  delight 
in  tlie  pain  of  others,  when  (he  would 
not  condole  with  thofe  whom  Ihe  knew 
to  counterfeit  aiHicHon.  She  derided 
falfe  appearances  of  kindnefs  and  of 
pity,  and  was  therefore  avoided  a;  ait 
enemy  to  fociety.  As  Ihe  Icldom  com¬ 
mended  or  cenfured  but  with  fonie  limi¬ 
tations  and  exceptions,  the  world  con¬ 
demned  her  as  indifferent  to  the  f  ood 
and  bad  ;  and  became  (he  was  oftc;» 
doubtful  where  others  were  confident, 
(he  was  charged  with  laxity  of  principles, 
svhile  her  davs  svere  dillraittcd  and  lier 
rett  broken,  by  niceties  of  honour  and 
fcruplei  of  luorabty. 

Ileport  had  now  made  lier  fo  formi¬ 
dable,  that  all  flattered  and  all  ttiun- 
ned  her.  If  a  lover  gave  a  bail  to  his 
mittreis  and  her  I'ricnds,  it  was  ttipu- 
lated  that  Floretta  Ihould  not  be  ia- 
viled.  If  ihe  entered  a  public  room, 
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the  ladies  cnrtfied,  and  (hrunk  away,  and  fecure,  for  though  the  longer 
for  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  fpeak-  vity  was  indeterminate,  (he  confidered 
ing,  but  Floretta  would  find  fomc thing  death  as  far  diftant,  and  therefore  fuf- 
to  criticife.  If  a  girl  was  more  fpright-  fcred  it  not  to  intrude  upon  her  plea* 
ly  than  her  aunt,  (he  was  threatened  fures. 

that  in  a  little  time  (he  would  be  like  But  length  of  life  included  not  per- 
Floretta.  Vifits  were  very  diligently  petual  health.  She  felt  herfelf  conti- 
paid  when  Floretta  was  known  not  to  nually  decaying,  and  faw  the  world 
be  at  home ;  and  no  mother  trufted  her  fading  about  her.  The  delights  of  her 
daughter  to  herfelf  without  a  caution,  early  days  would  delight  no  lunger, 
if  (lie  fiiould  meet  Floretta,  to  leave  the  and  however  widely  (he  extended  her 
company  as  foon  as  (he  could.  view,  no  new  pleafure  could  be  found  : 

With  all  this  Floretta  made  fport  at  her  friends,  her  enemies,  her  admirers, 
firft,  but  in  time  grew  weary  of  general  her  rivals,  dropped  one  by  one  into  the 
hollility.  She  would  have  been  content  grave,  and  with  thofe  who  fucceeded 
with  a  few  friends,  but  no  friend(hip  them  (he  had  neither  community  of 
wasdurable  ;  it  was  the  falhion  todefert  joys  nor  ftrife  of  competition, 
her,  and  with  the  falhion  what  fidelity  By  this  time  (he  began  to  doubt 
will  contend!  She  could  have  eafily  whether  old  age  were  not  dangerous  to 
amnfed  herfelf  in  folitude,  but  that  virtue ;  whetoer  pain  svould  not  pro¬ 
file  thought  it  mean  to  quit  the  field  to  duce  peevUhnel^,  and  peevilhnefs  im- 
treachery  and  folly.  pair  benevolence.  She  thought  that 

Perfecution  at  length  tired  her  con*  the  fpec^lacle  of  life  might  be  too  long 
ftancy,  and  (he  implored  Lilinet  to  rid  continued,  and  the  vices  which  were 
her  of  her  wit  t  Lilinet  complied,  and  often  feen  might  raile  lefs  abhorrence  ; 
walked  up  the  mountain,  but  was  often  that  refoludon  might  be  Tapped  by  time, 
forced  to  Hop  and  wait  for  her  fol-  and .  let  that  virtue  fink,  which  in  its 
lower.  When  they  came  to  the  flinty  firmed  date  it  had  not  without  diifi- 
fountain,  Floretta  filled  a  fmall  cup  culty  fupported }  and  that  it  was  vain 
and  (lowly  brought  it  to  her  lips,  but  to  delay  the  hour  which  mud  come  at 
the  water  was  infupportably  bitter,  lad,  and  might  come  at  a  time  of 
She  juft  taded  it,  and  da(hed  it  to  the  lefs  preparation  and  greater  imbecillity. 
ground,  diluted  the  bittemefs  at  the  Thele  thoughts  led  her  to  lalinet, 
fountain  of  alabader,  and  refolved  whom  (he  accompanied  to  the  flinty 
to  keep  her  wit  with  all  its  confe-  fountain ;  where,  after  a  fliort  combat 
quences.  with  herfelf,  (he  drank  the  bitter  water. 

Being  now  a  wit  for  life,  (he  furvey-  They  walked  back  to  the  favourite  bu(h 
ed  the  various  conditions  of  mankind  penfive  and  filent  :  And  now,  faid  (lie, 
svith  fuch  fupeciority  of  fentiment,  that  accept  my  thanks  for  the  lad  benefit 
(he  found  few  diltinciions  to  be  envied  that  Floretta  can  receive.  Lady  Liii* 
or  deiired,  and  therefore  did  not  very  net  dropped  a  tear,  imprelTed  upon  her 
foon  make  another  vilit  to  the  fountain,  lips  the  final  kifs,  and  refigned  her,  as 
At  length  being  alarmed  by  ficknefs,  (he  refigned  herfelf,  to  thq  courfe  of 
file  refolved  to  drink  length  of  life  from  Nature, 
the  golden  cup.  She  returned  elated 
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Tbt  Petition  »//Ar  Cooks*. 
Bj  Peter  Pindar, 

Your  Majefty*s  firm  friends  and 
fiuthful  cooks. 

Who  in  your  Palace  merry  liv'd  as 
grigs. 

Have  heard,  with  heavy  hearts  and 
down-call  looks. 

That  we  mull  all  be  lhav'd,  and  pqt 
on  wigs  s 
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r#«.  Sire,  who  with  futh  h$tKitr  wear 
jQur  Crown, 

Should  ne  verbring  on  eurrdifgraces  down. 

Dread  Sir !  we  really  deem  our  heads 
our  own. 

With  ev’ry  fprig  of  hair  that  on  them 
fprings— 

In  France,  where  men  like  fpaniels  lick 
the  Throne, 

And  count  it  glory  to  be  t/'J’d  by 
Kings, 

T^eir 

Louliad,  part  II. 


Th*ir  locks  belong  unto  the  Grand  M»- 
mtrqutj 

Who  fwallows  privileges  like  a  (hark. 

Be  pleas'd  to  pardon  what  w«  now  ad¬ 
vance— 

We  dare  your  facred  Maje^  siflure, 
That  there's  a  dUference  'twixt  ut  and 
France  i 

And  lang,  we  hope^  that  dif’rtnet 
we'll  endure. 

■  We  know  Kiwo  Lewis  wou'd,  vrith 
pow'r  fo  dread, 

Not  only  ent  the  hair  off,  but  the  bead. 

Oh  1  tell  us.  Sir,  in  loyalty  fo  true. 
What  dire  defigniag  raggamuSns 
faid, 

That  we,  yoor  Cooks,  are  fuch  a  nalty 
cresv. 

Great  Sir !  as  to  have  crawlers  in  our 
head ' 

My  Liege,  you  can't  find  one  thro'  all 
oiir  houfe— 

Not  if  you'd  give  a  guinea  for  a  loufe. 

What  creature  'twas  you  found  upon 
your  plate 

We  know  not— if  a  loufe,  it  was  not 
ours— 

To  fliave  each  Cook’s  poor  unoffending 
pate. 

Betrays  too  much  of  arbitrary  pow'r*— 
The  aA  humanity  and  juftice  (hocks— 
Let  him  svho  ewo/  the  crawler  lole  his 
locks. 

But  grant  upon  your  plate  this  loufe  fo 
dread. 

How  can  yon  fay.  Sir,  it  belongs  to 
ns  ?— 

Maggots  are  found  in  many  a  princely 
head  ; 

And  if  a  maggot,  why  then  not  a 
loufe  1 

Nay,  grant  the  faA— with  horror  (hould 
yon  (brink  ? 

It  could  not  eatyour  Majelly,  we  think. 

Hunger,  my  Liege,  hath  oft  been  felt 
by  Kings, 

As  well  as  people  of  tnferiar  ftate— 
Quarrels  with  Cooks  are  therefore  dan¬ 
gerous  things— 

We  cannot  anfwer  for  your  (loinach's 
fate : 

For  by  yonr  (ize  we  frankly  muft  de¬ 
clare— 

You  feed  on  more  fubftantial  ftnff  than 
air. 

My  Liege,  a  Univerlie  hath  been  your 
foess 


America  hath  trfd  te  pull  jmnr  noli— 

French,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards,  brfd 
to  bang  your  back  s 

'Twould  be  a  (erious  matter,  we  can 
tell  ye. 

Were  we  to  buccaneer  it  on  yonr  belfy. 

Ton  (ee  the  fpirit  of  yonr  Cooks  then. 
Sire— 

Determin'd  nobly  to  fupport  their  ' 
locks  i 

And  (hould  your  guards  be  order'd  out 
to  fire. 

Their  guns  may  be  oppos'd  by  fpits 
and  crocks : 

Knives,  forks,  and  fpoons,  may  fly,  with 
plates  a  (tore. 

And  all  the  thunder  of  the  kitchen  roar. 

Nat.  Gardmery  Yeoman  of  the  mouth, 
declares 

He’ll  join  the  ftandard  of  your  in¬ 
jur'd  Cooks- 

Each  fcullion,  tumbroche,  for  redreCs 
prepares. 

And  puts  on  very  formidable  looks : 

Your  women  too — imprifnisf  Mrs  Dyfy' 

Whofe  eggs  are  good  as  ever  felt  ami 

Next  Sweeper-general  Bicklejy  Mrs 

Marjf 

With  that  fam’d  bell-ringer  call’d 

■  Mrs  Lomarr^ 

Ann  Spencer y  guardian  of  the  Necef-- 
fary — 

That  is  to  fay,  the  neceflary  womaiH- 

All  thefe,  an't  plea(e  you.  Sir,  fo  fierce, , 
determine 

To  j  oin  us  in  the  caule  of  hair  and  srer- 
mine. 

There's  Miftrefs  Stewart— yir  Richard 
Daj, 

Who  find  your  facredMajefty  in  linen— 

Are  ready  to  fupport  us  in  our  fray— 

You  can't  conceive  the  paflion  they 
have  been  in— 

They  fwear  (b  much  your  fcheme  of 
(having  hurts, 

■  You  (han't  have  pocket-handkerchiefs 
or  (hirts. 

The  grocers,  Clarke  and  Tailar^  cnrls 
the  fcheme. 

And  fay  whate’er  we  do,  the  world 
won't  blame  us— 

So  Camber  fays,  who  gives  you  milk  and- 
cream— 

And  thns  yonr  old  friend,  Mr  Lewis 
Ramus. 

We  think  your  (kcred  Majelly  would 
mutter 


The  times  have  look’d  moll  miler- 
ably  black— 


At  lofs  of  fugar,  milk,  and  cream,  and 
butter. 

ISuppofe 
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Soppnft’,  an’t  pleafe  you,  Sir,  that  MiP 
treis  KnuttoH 

Aud  Miitrefs  MsifiJieUf  6erce  as  ty- 
ger  cats ; 

One  Uveriecr  of  all  tile  beef  and  mutton. 

The  other  Lady  Preiident  of  fprats— ' 

Snppole  in  oppolition  to  your  wiih, 

Tbh  locks  awav  the  flelh,  and  that  the 
£lh» 

Snppofc  Johm  Clarke  refule  fupplies  of 
mullard. 

So  necelTary  to  your  beef  and  bacon? 

V'illRaherts  all  t'«  apnle^pie  andcullard, 

Your  Mnjefty  would  growl,  or  we're 
miftaken — 

Suppofe  that  IVells^  a  ftubborn  temper, 
ftudying. 

Should  take  the  plums  off  from  the  Sun* 
day  pudding? 

Snppofe  that  ^Insfartb  with  our  etrfs 
unites 

We  mean  the  man  who  all  the  tallow 
handles—  ^ 

Suppofe  he  daring  locks  up  all  the 
light^- 

How  could  yourMajefty  contrive  for 
candles  ? 

You'd  be  (excule  the  freedom  of  re- 
maik) 

Like  fame  Adminiftrations— tn  the  Jark. 

We  dare  affure  you  that  our  grief  is 
great — 

And  oft  indeed  onr  feelings  it  enrages. 

To  fee  yonr  facred  Majefty  befet 

By  fuch  a  gracelefs  gang  of  idle  pages— 

And,  with  fubmillien  to  your  judgment. 
Sire, 

We  think  old  Madam  SwELLENitno  a 
lyar. 

Suppofe,  Gee  AT  Si  r,  that  by  your  cru¬ 
el  Jfat, 

The  barbers  fliould  attack  our  hum¬ 
ble  head. 

And  that  we  (hould  not  chufe  to  breed 
a  riot, 

Becaufe  we  might  not  wilh  to  lofe 
our  bread  ; 

Say,  would  the  triumph  o’er  each  harm- 
lefi  Cook 

Make  George  the  Third  like  A^ee- 
AK'DER  look? 

Dread  Sir,  refie-*!  on  Johnny  Wilkes's 
fate, 

Supported  chiefly  by  a  poultry  rabble— 

Wilkes  bade  deffance  to  your  frowns 
and  ftatc. 

And. got  the  better  in  that  famous 
fi{uabb1e : 

Poor  was  the  viftory  you  wilh’d  tosvin, 

That  fet  the  mouth  of  £l' rote  on  the 
i>tn. 


O  Kiwo  !  our  wives  are  in  the  klb» 
chen,  roaring,  , 

All  ready  in  rebellion  }  ready  now  to 
rife— 

T^ey  mock  our  humble  method  of  im-  • 
plorlng. 

And  bid  us  guard  againft  a  •mif-fur-' 
fri/e; 

“  r#ar/  IS  the  hair  (they  cry)  tb’  Al- 
ntighty  gave  ye, 

“  And  uot  a  King  in  Chriftendom  Ihould ' 
(have  ye." 

Lo!  on  th’ event  the  world  impatient 
looks. 

And  thinks  the  joke  is  carried  much 
too  far— 

Then  pray.  Sir,  liften  to  your  faithful 
Cooks, 

Nor  in  the  Palace  breed  a  civil  war : 

Loud  roars  our  band,  and,  obltinate  as 
P‘g*» 

Cry,  **  Locks  and  Liberty,  and  damn 
the  Wigs." 


World!  flop  thy  month— I  am  re- 
folv’d  to  rhyme— 

1  cannot  throw  away  a  vein  fublime. 

If  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  brag, 

I  cannot,  liko  the  fellow  in  the  Bible, 
Venting  upon  bis  mafler  a  rank  libel. 
Conceal  my  talent  in  a  ra£. 

Kings  muff  continue  ftiil  to  be  my 
theme— 

Eternally  of  Kings  I  dream. 

As  beggars  ev'ry  night,  we  muff  fup- 
pofe,  ' 

Dream  of  their  vermin,  in  their  beds; 
Becaufe,  as  ev’ry  body  knows. 

Such  are  always  rumninj  in 

their  heads. . 

Yet  fotne  approach  with  apeffolic  face. 
And  cry,  “  O  Peter,  what  a  want  or 
grace 

“  Thus  in  thy  rhyme  to  roaft  a 
King  !" 

/  roaft  a  King !  by  beav’ns  ’tis  not  a 

faa— 

I  fcom  fuch  wicked  and  <UfloyaI  aa—  , 
Who  dares  affert  it,  fay  sa  fland'rous 
thing . ' 

The  Bible  warrants  me  to  fpeak  the 
truth - 

Nor  mealy-mouth’d  my  tongue  in  C- 
lence  keep : 

Did  not  good  NaT H  an  tell  that  bucklfh 
youth, 

David  the  Kino,  that  he  ftole  fiieep? 

Stole 
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Itole  poorUn  AH'sUttlefav’rite  laml>— 
An  ewe  it  chanc’d  to  be,  and  not  a 
ram 

For  had  it  been  a  ram,  the  royal  glut¬ 
ton 

Had  never  meddled  with  UatAH’s 
mutton. 

What  m$dtr»  Courtier,  pray,  hath  got 
the  face 

To  fay  to  Majcfty - “  O  King, 

“  At  fuch  a  time,  in  fuch  a  place, 

“  You  did  a  veryfoolilh  thing’" 
What  Courtier,  not  a  foe  to  ms  own 
gloryt 

Would  publiih  of  his  King  this  fimple 
ftory} 

Tht  Applk  Dumplings  tnit  Kino. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  Monarch,  tir’d  with 
hooping, 

Whipping,  and  fpurring. 

Happy  m  worrying 

A  poor  defencelefs,  harmlefs  buck, 
boric  and  rider  wet  as  muck. 
From  his  high  coniequence  and  wifdom 
(looping. 

Enter’d,  through  curioGty,  a  cot. 
Where  fatapoor  old  woman  and  herpot. 

The  wrinkl’d,  blear-ey'd,  good  old 
granny. 

In  this  fame  cot  illum’d  by  many  a 
cranny, 

'  Had  finifh'd  apple  dumplings  for  her 
pot : 

In  tempting  row  the  naked  dumplings 
lay. 

When,  lo  !  the  Monarch,  in  his  nfnal 
way. 

Like  lightning  fpoke,  **  What’s  this  ? 
what’s  this:  what?  what  ? 

Then  taking  up  a  dumpling  in  his  hand, 
Hts  eyes  with  admiration  did  expand — 

And  oft  did  Majefty  the  dumpling 
It ,  8«pple  = 

Tis  monUrous,  monftrous  hard  in¬ 
deed,’’  he  cried ; 

What  makes  it,  pray,fo  hard?’’— The 
Dame  replied. 

Low  curtfying,  “  Plcafe  your  Ma¬ 
jefty,  the  apple.’’ 

**  Very  aftonifliing  indeed  !— ftrange 
thing?’’ 

Turning  the  dumpling  round,  rejoin’d 
the  King. 

’Tis  mod  extraordinary  then,  all  this 

**  It  beats  Pinetti’s  conjuring .  all  to 
pieces— 
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“  Strange  1  Ihould  never  of  a  dumpling 
dream — 

But,  Goody,  tell  me  where,  where, 
where’s  the  feam :’’  I 

“  Sir,  there’s  no  feam  (qnodi  (he  ;)  I 
never  knew 

“  That  folks  did  apple  dumplings 
ffie.” 

**  No  1  (cried  the  ftaring  Monarch  with 
a  grin)  , 

How,  how  the  devil  got  the  apple 
in?’* 

Reader,  thou  likeft  not  my  tale— look’d 
i/ur- 

Thou  art  a  Courtier, — roareft  “  Lies, 
Lies,  lies!” 

Do,  for  a  moment,  ftop  thy  cries— 

I  tell  thee,  roaring  infidel,  ’tis  trui. 

Why  fliould  it  not  be  true  ?  The  ^reatefi 
men 

May  aik  a  fooliflt  queftion  now  and 
then — 

This  is  the  language  of  all  ages: 

Folly  lays  many  a  tra|>— we  can’t  ef- 
cape  it  r 

Ntm»  (fays  fome  one)  •mribut  btris 
ftf  it : 

Then  why  not  Kings — like  me  and 
•(Serfages? 
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Unluckily  tranfported  for  his  rhymes, 

Addrefs’d  his  book  before  he  bade  it 
walk  ; 

Therefore  my  Worlhip,  and  my  Ode,. 
In  imitation  of  fuch  claffic  mode, 

Muft,  rUce  rivo  Indian  nations,  have  a 
Talk. 

“  Dear  Ode !  whole  verfc  the  true  fub- 
•  lime  affords, 

**  Go,  vifit  Kings,  Queens,  Parafites, 

■  and  Lords ; 

**  And  if  thy  modeft  beauties  they  adore, 
**  Inform  them,  they  lhall  fpeedily 
have  more.’* 

But  poflibly  a  mighty  Iting  may  fay— 
Ode  !  ^Ode  !— What?  What?  I  hate 
your  rhyme  haranguing  ; 

**  I’d  rather  hear  a  jackafs  bray  : 

**  I  never  knew  a  poet  worth  the  hang¬ 
ing. 

**  I  hate,  abhor  them — but  I’ll  clip  their 
wings  i 

**  I’ll  teach  the  faucy  knaves  to  laugh 
at  Kings : 

B  b  ‘‘  Yes, 


n 
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“  Yes,  yes,  the  rhymins  togne*  their  All  hands  aloft,  with  one  tremendou* 
fongs  ihall  rue,  roar, 

“  A  ragged,  bold-fac’d,  ballad-finging  Soon  did  they  make  him  wiOi  himfelT 
crew.  •'  _  on  fliore  j 

“  Yes,  yes,  the  poets  fljall  my  pow'r  His  head  and  ears  moll  handfomely 
conl'efs  ;  .they  dous'd—- 

“  I’ll  maul  that  fpawning  devil  call'd  ,  Jliil  like  a  porpus,  with  one  general' 
the  Prefs."  fliout,  '  ' 

If  furious  thus  exclaim  a  King  of  glory,.  The  waves  fo  tumbled  the  poor  King' 
Tell  him,  O  gentle  Mufe,.  tliis  pithy-  about— 

ftory  :  ,  l^oAnabaptift  e'er  was  half  fo  fous'd. 


Canute  was  by  his  nobles  taught  to  • 
fancy, 

“  That  by  a  kind  of  royal  necromancy 
“  He  had  the  pow'r  Old  Ocean  to- 
controul— 

“  Down  rulh'd  tlse  Rhyal  Dane  uponx 
the  Strand, 

“  And  ilTued,  like  a  Salomon,  com¬ 
mand — 

“  Poor  foul !" 

“  Go  back,  ye  svaves,  you  bluft'ring- 
rogues,"  quoth  he, 

“  Touch  not  your  Lord  and  Mafter,. 


At  length  to  land  he  "crawl'd,,  a  half- 
drown'd  thing, 

Indeed  more  like  a  crab  than  like  a 
King,.  ■  . 

And  found  hit  Courtiers  making  yue- 
ful'faces : 

But  what  laid  Canute  to  the  Lords  and 
Gentry, 

Who  hail'd  him  from  the  wrater,  on  hb- 
entry. 

All  trembling  for  their  lives  or  pla¬ 
ces  } 


Se-S,  **  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  by  your 

“  For,  by  my  pow’r  almighty,  if  you  advice, 
do—  ’  •  .  «  |»ve  had  with  Mr  Saa  a  pretty 

“  Then  daring  vengeance — out  he  held  budle  ;  . 

a  dick,  •  .  «*  My  treatment  from  my  foe  hot  over  ’ 

“  Vowing  to  drive  Old  Ocean  to  Old  nice, 

Nick,  Jnd  .Tiade  a  ied  for  ev’ry  Ihrimp 

“  Should  he  ev'nwet  the  latehet  of  and  mufcle  :  .  .  ' 


his  Ihoe.” 

The  Sea'  retir'di-the  Monarch  fierce 


rulh'd  on, 

And  look'd  as  if  he'd  drive  him  from 
the  land— 

Bat  Sea  not  caring  to  be  put  upon, 

Made  for  a  moment  a  bold  (land  : 

Not  only  make  a  did  Mr  Oceak, 

But  to  his  honed  waves  he  made  a  mo¬ 
tion. 

And  bid  them  give  the  King  a  hearty 
trimming : 

The  orders  feem'd  a  deal  the  waves  to 
tickle,  _  ;  ’ 

For  foon  they  put  his  Majedy  in  pickle  ; 

And  fet  his  Royalties,  like  geeft,  a' 
fwimming.-  ' 


“  My  Lords,  I  thank  you  for  your  great 
opinioq.  .  , 

• 

“  -  You'll  tell  me,  p’rhaps^  I've'  only  lod 
e»f  game,' 

**  And  bid  me  try  another— for  tte 
rubber—  ^  ^ 

“  Permit  me  to*  inform  you  all  with 
Ihame, 

■“  That  you're  a  fet  of  Knaves,  and  r 
I’m  a  Lubber." 


